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HARVARD 


Twelve-Acre Horse Property 


Charming Country Cape in an apple orchard with 
four bedrooms overlooking twelve beautiful acres, 
open and fenced for horses, offering pretty view 
and convenient access to a small four-stall barn - 


plus a small pond. 
Exclusive $375,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Ayer Road, Harvard 9 
772-4209 and 259-9133 


Beeps Clark Valerie McClennan Sarah Hamill Bonnie Rich 
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Serving Harvard Concord Lincoln Countryside 


As The Review enters its eleventh year it's time to think 
about how far we have come and where we are going. Ten years ago in 
various living rooms in front of various fireplaces the magazine was 
conceived from the desire of Lincoln residents for good old-fashioned 
straight communication. Have we succeeded? Only you, our readers, 
know - but as editors, we are proud of our publication, proud of our 
staff, and pleased to be a part of Lincoln. We would like to give 
individual thanks to everyone who has helped by pushing and pulling us 
along but the list is too long. We thank the consultants (senior 
staff by another name), town officials, the library staff, the 
printers (we will mention a name, Wes Pippen who helped us with 
printing and layout for many years), loyal advertisers, typists, the 
art editor who dreams of a Macintosh doing paste up, the business 
manager, the circulation editors, Bob Stecher who tapes The Review . 
Most important are the writers who dare to expose their inner thoughts 
or cover a story which needs to be told. It takes courage to submit a 
piece for publication in your own home town. 

Where are we going? We are focusing on elderly issues, their 
needs and their desires for Lincoln. We are also looking to the 
future and Leonard Lerman discusses a new approach to mosquito 
control. In the year 2000, will Lincoln be rural, or urban? We 
continue to provide a forum for discussion and a place for the 
expression of creativity. The staff and the writers may change but a 
commitment to honest reporting will remain. 

On the cover, is the Old Town Hall, a symbol of New England 
town meeting which is the center of communication in Lincoln. 
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by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Is the big boom in real estate in Eastern 

ssachusetts really over? What about Lin- 
oln? Are we entering a period of relative 
tability and/or a leveling of prices? Will 
ower interest rates make it possible for the 
irst time buyer to buy a home in Lincoln? 
hese are all questions that local real estate 
eople are asked frequently. The interchange- 
ble answers are: "Yes!" "No!"" "Maybe!" and 
‘It depends!" 
For some of the answers, let's look at 
he real estate microcosm of Lincoln in 1986 
s. 1985. The greatest number of sales in 
Lincoln in any given year is of single-family 
residential (SFR) properties. In 1986 there 
ere 74 arm's length SFR property sales total- 
ng $31,840,825 with an average price of 
$430,281 and a median price of $415,000. In 
1985, 69 SFR's sold totaling $25,925,200 with 
nm average price of $375,725 and a median 
rice of $310,000. The increase in average 
rice was about 14 percent over 1985, consid- 
erably less than the 24 to 33 percent in- 
creases for the previous several years. Who, 
owever, can ignore the startling increase of 
34 percent over the 1985 median price? 

The above graph clearly demonstrates the 
upward shift of the median price of SFR pro- 
perties in Lincoln. In 1986 just seven homes 
sold for between $100 and $200 thousand as op-— 
posed to sixteen sold in 1985; twelve as op-— 
posed to seventeen sold in the $200's; fifteen 
as opposed to nineteen were in the $300's. 
*Information for the following was garnered 
from the Assessor's Office in Lincoln, the 
multiple listing services of Greater Boston 
and Central Middlesex, and Banker and Trades— 
man. 
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Comparison of single family home prices in 1985-1996 


prices in $100,000 units 


The notable shift occurred in the $400's with 
twelve sales in '86 as opposed to three in 
'85. In the $500's there were eighteen as op- 
posed to two. In 1986 as well as '85 four 
properties sold in the $600's; three sold in 
the $700's as opposed to four in '85; three 
sold in the $800's both years with nothing 
above that price in 1986 and just two in 1985. 
Does this indicate some leveling above 
$600,000? Some analysts think so. 

Seventeen residential condominiums sold 
in Lincoln in 1986 with total sales of 
$4,680,600, with an average price of $275,329 
and a median price of $280,000. This reflects 
an increase of 25 percent over the 1985 aver-— 
age price of $219,897 and a 30 percent in- 
crease over the 1985 median price of $215,000. 
Thus, condos in Lincoln appear to be a sound 
investment. 

Of the 91 dwellings (SFR and condos) sold 
in 1986, 29 (or about 32 percent) had selling 
prices under $300,000. Thus 62 (or 68 per- 
cent) sold for prices above $300,000. The re- 
verse is true for 1985 when 52 dwellings (or 
57 percent) sold for less than $300,000. 
Prices in 1986 ranged from $137,000 to 
$890,000, while in 1985 the range went from 
$115,000 to $1,300,000. The average price of 
all dwellings sold in 1986 was $401,344; the 
median price $340,000. This reflects an in- 
crease of 18 percent over the 1985 average of 
$399,367 and 30 percent over the median of 
$262,500. 

With the heavy demand at that level, it 
comes as no surprise that Lincoln's lower 
priced homes have appreciated more rapidly 
than those at the top of the scale. A notable 
exception was in the resale value of newer 


reneoevate 


e to make new or like new 
e to replace worn and broken parts 
e to restore in good condition 


inenoevate 


e to change or alter by introducing 
something new 
e to remodel 


Blesseingeton Inc. 


® innovative renovations 

e additions, painting, siding, 
gutters and roofing 

® accurate estimates 

e excellent references 


BLESSINGTON INC. 
779-6124 


homes. Several new homes that sold in 1983 
for $250,000 to $300,000 resold in 1985 or 
1986 for approximately double their original 
value. 

The scarcity of land in cole caused a 
certain amount of drama in the sale of single 
house lots this past year. While fifteen lots 
ranging in price from $98,000 to $269,000 with 
an average selling price of $159,704 sold in 
1985, only six lots ranging from $160,000 to 
$550,000 with an average price of $326,083 
sold in 1986. (The highest price single house 
lot was a six-acre parcel in a prime loca- 
tion.) The increase in the average price over 
1985 was a whopping 105%. With so few indi- 
vidual lots sold in 1986, one might feel that 
this is a statistical anomaly, yet it can 
hardly be ignored. 

The scarcity of developable land, not 
only in Lincoln but in the surrounding towns 
of Weston, Wayland, Concord and Sudbury, has 
brought about the latest real estate phenome- 
non known as the over-a-million dollar spec 
house. Such a development, of about fifteen 
homes, is now cn the market in Lincoln. A 
total of about thirty such properties are 


available in the area. Few brokers have re— 
ported being stampeded by buyers for them. 
There does, however, appear to be a demand for 
new construction in the $600,000 to $900,000 
range with few such properties available. 
This seems to indicate at least a temporary 
gap between demand and price, which allows one 
to ponder if an upper limit price ceiling has 
finally been reached. Time will tell. 

For those whose salaries have not yet 
jbroken the six figure barrier, there are some 
rays of hope. Interest rates are lower than 
they have been in many years. This should 
mean an increase in buying power, which is 
‘somewhat offset by price increases. The buyer 
with $60,000 a year in income and no debts 
qualified in early 1986 to spend $1400 a month 
(at 28% of income) on housing, with a fixed 
rate of 104% for a thirty-year mortgage of 
about $150,000. In 1987 with the rate (for a 
jumbo lcan) at 9%%, the same buyer qualifies 
for a mortgage of about $174,000. Actual 
price for the home would depend on down pay- 
ment, points, taxes, insurance, closing costs, 
jetc. With the exception of the proposed Lin- 
jcoln Meadows development which is still in the 
jplanning stages, few choices will be available 
to such a buyer in Lincoln. However, should 
he get lucky and find such a property, the re- 
jturn on investment held at least several years 
should be golden. 

Tax reform will, I suppose, affect the 
way homes are financed with high mortgages on 
principal residences still a way of life. 
There does not seem to be any recent news on 


the land bank tax that was proposed last year 
and which will probably surface in some other 
form again later this year. I am not aware of 
any major conservation purchases being propos— 
ed in Lincoln lately. Route 2 continues to 
make headlines and probably will for the fore- 
seeable future. Perhaps a serious plan to re- 
locate Route 2A traffic out of the national 
park will be unveiled this year. Will there 
be more commercial development and/or air 
traffic at Hanscom? Any and all of these 
things may have both positive and negative ef- 
fects on real estate values in Lincoln depend— 
ing on where you are, but the crystal ball 
grows dim.... ® 


COUNT ON 
A CRUISE EXPERT. 


Before you plan a cruise vacation, come in and talk to one of our cruise 
specialists. There are cruises from 3 days to 90 days. Cruise to 
almost anywhere in the world. Cruises to fit practically any vacation 
pocketbook. Come in today. You won't find a better place to start 
your Cruise vacation than here. 


Lincoln Travel 
Service me 
The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 
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Booksale 
is reorganizing 


and looking for 
A FEW GOOD VOLUNTEERS 
WE WANT YOU ! 


Call Mary Ann Hales 259-8270 
coordinator 


FIGURING FINANCE - 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Remember back when there were candidates 
jwith wildly differing opinions running for ev- 
ery Town office? And how significant each and 
jevery coffee given for those candidates? And 
jour eagerness to meet them all at the League's 
Candidate Night? No longer so. This year, as 
llast year and the year before, the Articles 
jJare the issue. The big choices are not so 
lmuch between people and their philosophies as 
between projects and their attractiveness. 
The greatest suspense isn't in who will get 
more votes on Monday, but in whether the over— 
ride will pass to let us pay for the Big 
Thing(s) that won the majority vote on Satur- 
day. 
One of the Big Things voted for favorably 
in last Fall's special Town Meeting was, of 
jcourse, an elegant addition to the library. 
The Finance Committee gave the article its 
support, in agreement with almost everyone. 
\However, the Finance Committee's last report 
to the town (March 1986) had cautioned, "With 
the virtual elimination of Federal Revenue 
sharing and uncertainties surrounding the ex- 
tent to which state funds will be made avail- 
able, it behooves the Town to exercise caution 
jin undertaking major commitments and to con- 
sider the desirability of building reserves 
for a 'rainy day.'" Now, with a new budget in 
the making, it seemed a good time to talk to a 
member of the Finance Committee to find out 
about the process of balancing revenues and 
expenditures, and how costly projects can ob- 
tain a favorable review. Harriet Todd gra- 
ciously agreed to talk things over. 
The People 

The Moderator is responsible for appoint- 
ments to the seven-member committee. Each ap- 
pointment is for a three-year term, and mem-— 
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THE WORK OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


bers may be reappointed. A liaison system is 
used whereby each member is assigned to follow 
the workings of particular boards through at-— 
tendance at their meetings. The current board 
is chaired by Hamilton James, with the follow- 
ing members serving during 1986-87: David El- 
wood, Joanne Fraser, Bruce Long, Michael Ten- 
nican, Harriet Todd, and Agnes Wiggin. Harri- 
et came to the committee following her presi- 
dency of the League of Women Voters. 

The Process — Income 

The first stage of the annual work of the 
Finance Committee begins in September with the 
receipt of a projection of revenues from the 
Executive Secretary. This projection indi- 
cates how much there will be to spend in the 
coming fiscal year. 

The largest source of revenues is from 
property taxes, and these account for some- 
thing around 63% of the total. By "“Proposi- 
tion 2.1/2," a limit is sets on ;the property 
tax levy, so that there will not be more than 
a 2 1/2% increase over the levy of the preced— 
ing year, with the exception that a majority 
vote may enable an additional 2 1/2 percent 
increase (or more, by a 2/3 majority). An ad- 
ditional 2 1/2 percent increase has been voted 
twice by the Town, but a larger increase has 
been tried only once and failed to get suffi- 
cient votes. New construction, defined as 
buildings at least 50% complete, or improve- 
ments increasing the value of a structure by 
50% or more, is taxed at the rate for the 
given fiscal year and the revenue added as a 
separate receipt outside the limited levy for 
that particular year. New construction is 
projected to add $60,000 to the Fiscal 1988 
revenue. 

The next largest source of revenue is lo- 
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cal receipts, about 17% of the total, includ- 
ing such items as motor vehicle excise taxes, 
investment income, water fees, user fees, li- 
censes, permits and fines. (Residents, when 
your car is ticketed after being stuck on one 
of our snow choked byways, be upbeat and think 
how your fine will contribute to the general 
good in General Revenue!) 

Anther 14% of the Town's income derives 
from State revenue sharing. The Federal gov— 
ernment will provide less than one percent of 
all Town revenues in FY'88, and it is expected 
that this source will be totally phased out in 
future years. Free cash (funds left over from 
the previous year), and Other Available Funds 
(including such items as METCO funds, Conser- 
vation Commission gifts, and payment from the 
Air Force for the operation of its school) 
make up the remainder of the revenue sources. 

Immediately subtracted out from the pro- 
| jected receipts are the obligatory assessments 
from (1) the State and County for their oper- 
ating costs, and the MBTA, (2) overlay - that 
amount set aside by the assessors in order to 
grant abatements, and (3) any overrun from the 
previous fiscal year for snow and ice removal 
[$5825 after the snowless winter of 1985-86, 
and think what that means for 1986-87! ] 

The Process — Outgo 

The next stages of the work of the Fi- 
nance Committee involve the delicate task of 
finding out what the Town's boards and depart-— 
ments anticipate as expenditures for the com— 
ing year, then guiding them along to some com- 
promise that is reasonable for the projected 
jrevenue. At a "Summit Meeting" in September, 
representatives of the various groups are 
brought together to describe unusual increases 
and warrant articles that they may be consid— 
ering. With this information, the Committee 
develops guidelines for each of the groups, 
including the school committees, after setting 
aside a certain amount for reserve funds to 
handle unanticipated critical needs. FY'88 
guidelines asked that the school hold to a 5- 
3/4% increase, and that other groups maintain 
level funding on expenses, with a 5% limit for 
salary increases. 

Certain costs are outside the guidelines 
because they are not under local control. 
These are debt service, pension fund payments, 
employee hospital and insurance fund payments, 
property and indemnity insurance, and the fees 
for trash transfer. Trash fees have tripled 
in the past year, while pension and insurance 
costs have increased dramatically. These in- 
creases alone absorb the allowable 2 1/2 levy 
increase limit of about $130,000. 

During November and December the Town 
boards, armed with the guidelines of the Fi- 
Nance Committee, draw up their budgets, sub-— 


mitting them by December 15. During January 
the Committee meets once or twice a week to go 
over data with each individual board, the 
school committee, and operating units to work 
toward the greatest feasible reduction in each 
budget. In mid-February the Committee writes 
the Financial Section that appears as a separ-— 
ate report for the Annual Town Meeting. At 
the time of preparation of this article, the 
write-up is in progress, and indications are 
that two majority votes will be recommended. 
One is for a simple override of the 2 1/2% 
levy limit, and the other an override to ex- 
empt the debt service for the landfill and re- 
pair of the school roof. Two budgets will be 
presented to voters — one in compliance with 
the levy limit, and the other assuming the 
override. 

In March the Committee meets to make fi- 
nal adjustments to the budget and to make its 
recommendations on support/non support of war- 
rant articles. Support comes if the sponsor 
makes a convincing description of need, and if 
the expense is reasonable. As required by 
State law, the Committee holds a public hear- 
ing on the budget prior to Town Meeting. 
Then, at Town Meeting, the Committee presents 
Article 5, "To raise and appropriate money for 
the necessary and expedient purposes of the 
Town, or to take any other action relative 
thereto." 

A final duty in the Finance Committee's 
year is to approve the transfer of money from 
the reserve fund to those boards justifying 
unexpected needs. In FY'88 $100,000 is to be 
put into reserves for contingencies. Reserves 
left unspent revert to free cash in FY'89. 

And the Library? 

My talk with Harriet had been initiated, 
in part, because of growing concern over the 
implications of a $3 million undertaking on 
what had been described as a very tight year. 
"So what about the Library?" I asked. She ex- 
plained that this year the Town is paying 
$100,000 in interest on a temporary loan for 
start-up, such as test drilling. That amount 
is exempt from 2 1/2. It will affect the tax 
rate at 20 cents per thousand. When the pro- 
ject is completed in FY'89, the Town will pay 
interest on 15 years of permanent’ bonding. 
Additionally, the Special Town Meeting esti- 
mated an increase of $22,000 in operating ex- 
penses (a 23% increase over the estimated 
FY'88 appropriation) once the addition is in 
use as a functional part of the Library. 
"Isn't that a lot for us to carry?" I asked. 
"The Town wanted it,"' she answered. (''We had 
better use it like crazy," I thought. I will, 
if I can find a parking spot.) 

Parting Thoughts 


From Harriet: "This is a tight year as 
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far as the availability of funds. The Finance 
Committee will recommend two overrides that 
need simple majority votes. Voters are en- 
couraged to accept our recommendations and to 
remember to vote for the overrides." 

This author is appreciative of the erat 
amount of time that the Finance Committee con- 
tributes to the fiscal process. Through their 
guidelines and recommendations they do much to 
maintain some control over costs. ~But Commit-— 
| tee advice stops when the vote is called, and 


then it is up to the taxpayers to consider the 
financial impact of their actions. Voters are 
given two important means to evaluate what the 
Town is spending. One is the Budget Hearing 
before Town Meeting, the other is by reading 
the Annual Reports. Unfortunately, the Budget 
Hearing has come to be one of the most ne- 
glected events of the year and many of us 
(with the known exception of Norman Hapgood) 
look at the Financial Warrant for the first 
time when we sit down in the Brooks Auditori- 
ume As the percentage of the Town's popula- 
tion entering retirement steadily grows, and 
more and more residents leave their prime 
earning years, voters may become more involved 
in budgets and join the Finance Committee in 
making decisions as to where spending lines 
should be drawn. 
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OPEN TUESDAY through SATURDAY 


MEET AN ASSOCIATE 
The Life and Times of Beverly Eckhardt 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Born in Salisbury, Vermont a long time 
ago. Early education in a two-room school- 
house with no flush plumbing. 

Bachelor's degree, cum laude — University 
of Vermont. Master of Science in Psychology-— 
Brown University. Doctor of Philosophy - 
Tufts University. 

Worked for six years as a Research Psy- 
chologist at the Navy's Medical Research Lab- 
oratory in New London, Connecticut. 

Spent a year in Paris on a Fulbright 
scholarship at the Centre National de Re- 
cherche Scientifique doing research on the 
physiology of vision. 

Moved to Massachusetts to work at RCA in 
Burlington as an Engineering Scientist. Among 
other projects, worked on simulation studies 
for the first Lunar Excursion Module of the 
Apollo program. 

Married Homer and settled into domestici- 
ty and involvement in an immoderate number of 
volunteer activities. Four grown step-child- 
ren and daughter Anneliese (Lili) who is a 
senior at LSRHS. 

Member of St. Anne's Church (former Ves-— 
try member). Member of the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Parents' Organization. Member of the Minuteman 
Home Care Corporation's Advisory Council after 
two years as president of its Board of Mem 
bers. Member of the Concord Area Mental Health 
and Retardation Board. Member of the Board of 
Share-a-Ride of Lexington. President of the 
Friends of the Lincoln Council on Aging. 

HAS BEEN CONTRIBUTING ARTICLES FOR THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW SINCE THE VERY FIRST ISSUE IN 
1977. 

Enjoys raising veggies at Codman Communi- 
ty Farms in the summer, and watching Celtic 
games on telly in the winter. 

Editor's Note: 

Beverly has also been honored by the Lin- 
coln Grange. She received their citizenship 
award in February. 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
: $7.00 out of town 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON LINCOLN TAXES 


DON'T FORGET TO VOTE MARCH 30TH, 1987 AT THE 
SMITH SCHOOL!!! At the Lincoln town election 
on March 30, 1987 you will be asked to vote 
for town officers. You will also be asked to 
vote on six questions which pertain to the 
town's ability to pay for town services and 
maintenance in the year starting 1 July 1987. 
These six questions are: 

(1) "Shall the Town of Lincoln be allowed to 
assess an additional $137,629 in real estate 
and personal property taxes for the fiscal 
year beginning July first, nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven?" 

(2) “Shall the Town of Lincoln be allowed to 
exempt from the provisions of proposition two 
and one-half, so-called, the amount required 
to pay for the bond issued in order to close 
and cap the municipal landfill?" 

(3) "Shall the Town of Lincoln be allowed to 
exempt from the provisions of proposition two 
and one-half, so-called, the amount required 
to pay for the bond issued in order to perform 
repairs and renovations to the Lincoln Public 
School buildings?" 

(4) "Shall the Town of Lincoln be allowed to 
exempt from the provisions of proposition two 
and one-half, so-called, the amount required 
to pay for the bond issued in order to con- 
struct a bathhouse facility at the Codman 
Pool?" 

(5) "Shall the Town of Lincoln be allowed to 
exempt from the provisions of proposition two 
and one-half, so-called, the amount required 
to pay for the bond issued in order to repair, 
remodel, and purchase equipment for the Lin-— 
coln-Sudbury Regional High School?" 

(6) "Shall the Town of Lincoln be allowed to 
exempt from the provisions of proposition two 
and one-half, so-called, the amount required 
| to pay for the bond issued in order to recon- 
Struct and make improvements to outdoor recre- 
ational and athletic facilities, roads, and 
parking lots at the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
High School?" 

Proposition 2 1/2 allows the voters to 
approve taxing themselves more than the limits 
of Proposition 2 1/2 allow. One provision is 
that by a majority vote, voters may approve 
adding 2 1/2% to their town's limit for a par- 
ticular year. 
bonds issued by the town may be exempted from 
the Proposition 2 1/2 limits. 

This year, because of skyrocketing costs 
for liability insurance and solid waste dis- 
posal among other things, Lincoln's budget 
needs the extra 2 1/2% or $137,629. In addi- 
tion, by March 30, 1987, Town Meeting will 
have acted on the five bonding issues in the 


Another is that the cost of | 


questions above. If these bonds pass at Town 
Meeting, Lincoln will need their costs exempt- 
ed from Proposition 2 1/2 because of the same 
tight budget situation. For these reasons, 
the Selectmen urge you to vote YES on all six 
questions. 

To help you, here are some questions you 
might have, together with their answers: 
aS Will my YES vote raise my taxes? 

A: In the case of question 1, the $137,629 
addition to our tax levy limit, yes, it will 
by about 27 cents per $1000 evaluation. 

The five bond issues will or will not 
have been approved at Town Meeting, and if ap- 
proved, will be paid for over the years out of 
taxes. Your YES vote to these five questions 
will allow the town to make these payments. 
without reducing services by a like amount of 
dollars. 

Q: If I can't get to Town Meeting, how will 
I know whether or not to vote on any given 
question? 

A: The Selectmen certainly hope you can be 
at Town Meeting at the Brooks School on Satur- 
day, March 28, 1987, but if you can't, don't 
worry. Should Town Meeting vote down a bond 
issue, a subsequent YES vote on election day 
will have no effect because the bond will nev- 
er be issued. Similarly, if you vote YES on 
question 1 for the extra $137,629, and the 
town’ does not have to spend it as determined 
by the time the tax rate is set in the fall of 
1987, it will not be in your taxes. 

Therefore you should vote YES ON ALL SIX 
QUESTIONS even if you are not sure of the out-— 
come of Town Meeting on March 28, 1987. 

Q: I don't understand about bonds and tax 
levies, and all this is confusing to me. Can 
you explain? 

A: The tax levy is the amount of money that 
the town may raise by taxation as stipulated 
by law. This amount is coupled with income 
from all other sources, such as state aid, 
fees, etc. to create the maximum amount the 
town can budget in a year. Proposition 2 1/2 
allows this tax levy to increase for new con- 
struction, and by 2 1/2% each year. 

A bond is a borrowing by the town which 
we must pay back with interest over a period 
of years. These payments have to be made 
within the budget for each year as defined 
above. 

If these payments are not "exempted from 
2 1/2" by your YES vote, which has the effect 
of allowing the town a larger budget than oth- 
erwise, then something else in the budget like 
maintaining our roads and buildings, our fire 
and police services, our schools, has to be 
cut back. 
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Such as: 

e Casual linens ¢@ Empire shapes 
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We hope this is helpful to you as you 
vote on March 30, 1987. Your town officials 
have pared the budget as much as they believe 
they can. As with your own budgets many of 
the items the town has to pay for are not 
within our control: state and county assess— 
ments, insurance, previously issued bonds, 
solid waste costs. Many like labor costs are 
the product of the prevailing rates and condi- 
tions in our surrounding region. We strongly 
believe that to maintain our town government 
at the minimum levels you will accept, the ex- 
tra $137,629 (2 1/2%) is necessary, and we 
urge your support. By the same token in order 
to continue town government services in future 
years we urge your support for the exemption 
of all the bondings from Proposition 2 1/2. 

PLEASE VOTE YES ON ALL SIX QUESTIONS. 
Thank you. 

The Selectmen 


FROM THE LINCOLN GARDEN CLUB 


The Lincoln Garden Club is organized for 
the purpose of educating its members in flower 
arranging, conservation, and beautification of 
the community. The Club is a member of the ~ 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts and 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

Activities include: 

Meetings with programs of interest 

Tours of greenhouses, arboretums, gardens, and 
other places of interest 

Mornings of Design and horticulture meetings 
sponsored by the Garden Club Federation 

Maintenance of Mini-Park on Lincoln Road 
across from the Mall 

Spring garden cleanup at Codman House 

Floral arrangements for Emerson Hospital, 

DeCordova Museum, and Codman House 
Art in Bloom arrangement for the Museum of 

Fine Arts 
Participation in the New England Flower Show 
Baskets of cheer for Lincoln shut-ins : 
Decoration of watering troughs in Lincoln 

Center and South Lincoln 
Encouragement of Junior Gardeners 
Occasional flower shows. 

Those wishing to learn more about the 
Lincoln Garden Club should contact any member 
or Mrs. Richard Reece, Membership Chairman. 
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Dear Editor: 


Please accept my congratulations on pub= 
lishing Ms. Freed's THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE BICY-— 
CLE. A most delightful piece of writing 
"Little Florence" should go far. Let's hea 
more from this talented author. 


Nancy Taylo 
Concord 


MOSQUITO CONTROL - 
IS THERE LIFE WITHOUT BITES ? 


by Leonard S. Lerman 
© 1987 Genetics Institute, Cambridge, MA 


The need for control of mosquitos in Lin- 
coln is not comparable to the life-or-death 
struggle in Africa, where over a million 
children die of malaria each year. Nor are we 
concerned with river blindness, a parasitic 
disease affecting millions in Africa and Asia, 
also transmitted by mosquitos. However, it is 
clear that allergic responses to mosquito 
bites are a significant handicap toward full 
use of the outdoors here in the summer, and at 
least one instance of a serious viral infec-— 
tion of a child in Bedford in 1982 is attri- 
buted to transmission of the Eastern equine 
encephalitic virus by mosquitos. A second af- 
flicted person in our vicinity at that time 
had recently moved from southeastern Massachu- 
setts, where the infection may have been ac— 
quired. The death of a horse nearby was at-— 
tributed to the same virus. The disease 
leaves lasting brain damage in survivors. 
While it is likely that Eastern equine enceph- 
alitis will remain a very rare disease, there 
are at least four other viral infections known 
to be transmitted by mosquitos in the United 
States and another six elsewhere in the world. 
Parasitic disease is not a problem for humans 
here, but our dogs require daily doses of di- 
ethylcarbamazine, an antiparastic drug used 
also against river blindness, because of the 
possibility of transmission of heartworm by 
mosquitos during seven or eight months of the 
year. 

Recently, a powerful new weapon has been 
added to the classical means for mosquito 
abatement. (Abatement or control are the pre- 
ferred terms, reflecting accommodation to old, 
unfulfilled hopes for extermination.) In Aug- 
ust 1976, Joel Margalit, an entomologist of 
Ben Gurion University, found that a large pud- 
dle in a dried-out river bed in the Negev Des- 
ert was covered with a thick carpet of dead 
and dying mosquito larvae. Margalit and his 
collaborator Leonard Goldberg showed that a 
new, previously unreported strain of the bac-— 


terium, Bacillus thuringiensis, was growing in 
the muck and that its spores were highly toxic 


to the larvae of five species of mosquitos. 
Entomologists and others concerned with insect 
control were startled by reports that a sub- 
stance in the spores was toxic to mosquitos in 
minute amounts and apparently harmless to oth— 
er living things. 

The new strain is now designated Bacillus 
thuringiensis var. israelensis, or B. thurin-— 
giensis (serotype H.14), or called by the af- 
fectionate diminutive, Bti. Its efficacy and 
specificity are remarkable, especially as com-— 
pared with simple chemical insecticides. The 
published reports of laboratory tests and 
field experience over the last several years 
offer a strong basis for expecting a substan- 
tial reduction in mosquito population without 
danger to other wildlife or humans. 

It is easy to see fundamental differences 
between the toxicity of the substance in the 
spores of Bti and that of older, more familiar 
poisons and insecticides. Ants, for example, 
are devastated when offered a little arsenic 
(as sodium arsenate) mixed with sugar water. 
Arsenic atoms are similar enough to phosphorus 
atoms, which are part of the basic biochemis— 
try of life, to be inserted into certain in- 
dispensable molecules, but they are not enough 
like phosphorus to fulfill the same function. 
The ant dies, as do larvae fed with tainted 
sugar brought back to the nest. However, the 
metabolic processes of ant cells are much the 
same as those of human cells, and human cells 
are vulnerable to arsenic in the same way. 
Arsenate is a useful means of ant control only 
because ants are small, requiring a small 
dose, and because they can be given the pesti- 
cide from feeders inaccessible to humans, 
pets, or other wildlife. 

Indeed, fundamental similarity among all 
living things is plain and startling. It 
reaches all the way back to the ultimate sym— 
bolic instructions for the construction of 
each organism in its DNA. How then can ef- 
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fects that are specific to one organism or an- 
other be understood? Although most of the 
thousands of chemical changes by which organ-— 
isms are built and function remain nearly the 
same, there are differences at one place or 
another in the scheme, reflecting additional 
complexity, a particular direction of special- 
ization, or an alternative element of struc-— 
ture. 

In general, substantial specificity can 
by realized only by introducing more complexi- 
ty into the attacking molecule—the larger the 
number of locks to be discriminated, the fan- 
cier the key. Thus, insecticides are more 
specific and more potent if only the nervous 
system is the target, as with the organophos— 
phates (for example, Malathion) or DDT, but 
instead of the five atoms of arsenate these 
molecules consist of 30-50 atoms. Neverthe- 
less, they hardly discriminate among insects, 
except according to the probability of contact 
or ingestion. Discrimination is raised to a 
far higher level where it depends on detecting 
the structural patterns in protein molecules 
and the complex carbohydrate appendages they 
sometimes carry. 

The toxin in the spores of Bti is identi- 
fied with one of two proteins (it is not yet 
clear which), corresponding in size to about 
6,000 or 13,000 atoms. At a more subtle level 
of description, these proteins can be said to 
consist of a folded string of about 550 or 
1,100 amino acid residues. Although the in- 
structions for assembling the several thousand 
different molecules needed for the life and 
structure of bacillus cells are carried in a 
long DNA molecule, roughly 3 million base 
pairs (as in other bacteria), the instructions 
for the toxin are carried on a separate, non- 
essential strand of DNA, of only about 100,000 
base pairs. The bacillus can continue to mul- 
tiply without that strand, but cannot make the 
toxin. 

When ingested by mosquito larvae or those 
of another bloodsucking insect, the blackfly, 
the toxin destroys cells of the digestive sys- 
tem and the larvae die in 6 — 24 hours. Only 
a small number of bacterial spores are needed. 
The ‘main problem in the use of Bti is in 
bringing the spores to the larvae at the right 
time. The spores must remain on the surface 
of the water where the larvae feed and must be 
present for each of the successive generations 
throughout the summer. 

It is clear that the suitability of Bti 
for use in Lincoln depends critically on its 
effects on other organisms as well as on mos-— 
quitos. We would not wish to either poison or 
Starve birds, amphibia, or fish for whom in- 
sects and insect larvae are food, nor would we 
wish to lose bees or butterflies. 
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Reports on the toxicity of Bti to other 
organisms depart substantially from conven- 
tional testing results, where it is usual to 
specify the mean lethal dose—the amount found 
to kill 50% of the test organisms. The ratio 
of the mean lethal dose for the target organ—- 
ism to that of the nontarget organism is a 
measure of specificity and a guide to care 
with which the toxic material must be distri- 
buted. Extensive laboratory testing of Bti 
has been carried out with a large number of 
insect species, rabbits, rats, ducks, rainbow 
trout, sunfish, and bluegills. The spores are 
simply not demonstrably toxic to other organ— 
isms other than blackflies, mosquitos, and al- 
so, to some extent, midges, which require a 
much larger dose. Natural populations of oth- 
er insects, small crustaceans (10 species), 
various amphibia, and other species were not 
measurably affected after field trials that 
resulted in very low mosquito survival. Lace— 
wings were unharmed at the same doses. Large 
doses killed only about 10 of 218 adult house- 
flies in an ingenious force-feeding experi- 
ment; stable flies*did not survive quite as 
well. Careful examination of animals (rab- 
bits, rats, mice) given large doses showed no 
sign of growth of the bacteria or injury to 
internal organs. 

These and other results have been report-— 
ed to the World Health Organization and the 
EPA and represent the basis for the accepta-— 
bility of Bti to health and environmental 
agencies. 

If we are to see significant benefits, 
there must be thorough and repeated distribu- 
tion of Bti preparations into all breeding 
sites. Commercial formulations are available 
that can be sprayed, dusted, and sprinkled. 
Floating briquets can be staked or tethered 
through a central hole near the edges of ponds 
to provide continual release for four weeks. 
Since all shallow accumulations of water are 
potential breeding sites, spraying into tree 
holes may be desirable. Presumably some sites 
that are frequently mentioned with respect to 
other areas are of less concern in Lincoln: 
heaps of old tires, abandoned bait containers, 
and empty beer cans. 

In the long run mosquito control, like 
all other natural or human-imposed regulation 
of large pest populations, will have to con- 
tend with evolution. If the use of Bti be- 
comes widespread, the process of the continued 
spontaneous occurrence of mutations and selec- 
tive survival of mutated organisms according 
to their ability to cope with an altered en- 
vironment will result in a new mosquito popu- 
lation that is resistant to present-day Bti 
toxins. On the other hand, mutations in the 
bacillus may permit the production of an al- 


tered, again efficacious toxin. Otherwise, 
continued control may require quite different 
means, and other biologically specific agents 
are already under study. In the very long 
run, continuous research and development may 
be needed to stay one jump ahead of the pro- 
gression of mutation and selection. Or, the 
surviving mosquitos may evolve into dependence 
on food other than blood. Vegetarian mosqui- 
tos may not be worse than none at all. 

Despite the strictures of W.R. Horsfall 
in his Memorial Lecture at the 1985 meeting of 
the American Mosquito Control Association on 
“current fads for wearing scanty clothing," it 
would be a new and continuing pleasure to sit 
outdoors with a lamp, a book, and a glass on 
Summer evenings without long pants, long 
sleeves, and diethyltoluamide. 


Note: The information presented here has been 
taken largely from professional scientific 


literature, particularly the Annual Review of 


Entomology, the Annual Review of Microbiology, 
and the Journal of the American Mosquito Con- 


trol Association. Additional information on 


toxicity testing was provided by the Chemical 
and Agricultural Products Division of Abbott 
Laboratories and by Summit Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. The collection of literature will 
be available in the Lincoln Library. ) 
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OUR THANKS TO: 


Our sales staff and the people 

of Lincoln for once again making 
us the Leader among Lincoln 
real estate offices. 


The Tetreault Pros are: 


Marilyn Brandt Donna Burt John Carman 
Penny Cotoni Pat Marcus Gene Smith 
Lauren Tetreault Lois Tetreault Bill Zirkel 


A.H. Tetreault & Claire F. Tetreault, Proprietors 


real A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
259-9220 © 369-1250 
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In 1986 our office sold or listed 
seventy-three percent of the Lincoln 
houses, condominiums and land which 
were sold or listed by all other 
Lincoln real estate offices combined. 


May the TETREAULT PROS serve you in 1987? 


WHERE IS AWAY ? 


by Suze Craig 


In New England there isn't any. 

We can't throw anything Away, and not pe— 
cause we use it up, wear it out, make it do, 
or do without. 

There's no Away because the landfills are 
getting full. From a December '86 Cambridge 
newspaper: "The major cause of the region's 
trash crisis is a shortage of landfill space. 
Only one landfill has been sited in the Bay 
State in this decade; in 1985 alone, ten have 
closed...Eighty of the 195 landfills currently 
operating in the state [are] scheduled to 
close by 1990..." 

There's no Away because it'll all come 
back. We thought there was one: statewide, 
the cry went out, "burn trash to produce elec— 
tricity. A tidy, even virtuous solution. 
But mow we're told that won't work. All those 
plastics-—-saran wrap, styrofoam cups, sour 
cream containers—-may burn, but the thermal 
process creates carcinogens, which float in 
the smoke, drift down, infect the ground, and 
ultimately come back to us all. 

All the brouhaha gives me a sense of déja 
vue It makes me remember the noise and hoopla 
over the oil crisis. As I recall, in spite of 
the best (and worst) efforts of the media, we 
didn't do much about that emergency until it 
hit us in the wallet. When it did, when we 
had to wait in hour-long lines for gasoline 
and pay astronomical prices, we responded so 
thoroughly that now, a decade later, we've 
fallen off the other side of the stool and 
people talk of oil gluts. That crisis hit ALL 
of us-—-—from Joe Blow in his Volkswagen all the 
way up the line to corporate giants. So ev-— 
eryone-—-from IBM and AT&T--all the way back 
down to Joe, responded. 

But the rubbish dilemma hasn't hit every-— 
one. Stroll through any supermarket and count 
the convenient, disposable, unreusable, and, 
we have come to discover, eternal, plastic 
containers. Chicken Kiev, all ready to pop 
into the microwave, in clever little plastic 
rectangles. Fresh pasta and pita in suppor-— 
tive transparent plastic, the latter inside a 
plastic bag. Sometimes, the ultimate in pack- 
aging absurdities: plastic-bagged bananas, 
pliofilm-covered acorn squash. Nobody appears 
to have informed the food packaging industries 
that disposal is becoming just as important as 
contents. 
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View From 


Craighill 


To grapple with the refuse impasse, we'll 
first have to change our way of thinking. 
That can be done, but we'll have to find ways 
to do so. Accepting there is no Away will do 
for a start. What if there were only one 
wastebasket on the ground floor of your house? 
Years ago, when I first went to Spain, such 
was the modus vivendi of many families I vis- 
ited. At the time I was thunderstruck; how 
dreadfully inconvenient to visit the pail un- 
der the kitchen sink every time I blew my 
nose. Ah, but everyone else used cloth hand— 
kerchiefs—-and nary a second thought. My mind 
tilted a fraction. 

We'll need to find ways to.bump our 
minds. We'll need to find ways to get the 
word out, advise the food packaging industries 
and supermarkets, make EVERYONE understand 
there's no Away. 

It can be done, and in some places people 
are finding ways to jostle their own minds, 
force themselves to think differently. A town 
in California has banned styrofoam cups. An-— 
other town, this one in the Midwest, weekly 
chooses a resident at random, opens up his or 
her trash. If no recyclables are found, that 
person receives a $100 bill. 

Here in Lincoln we'll find maneuvers to 
shake our mindset. And we'll be doing so soon 
because we're going to be whacked in the wal- 
let. I've been told that the commercial haul- 
ers who provided our Away last year put their 
bid in again this year-—-and it was almost 
doubled. Then too, the tipping fee, the 
amount of money the town has to pay to empty 
those trucks at North Andover, has zoomed. 

Suppose that at the dump-——excuse me, san- 
itary landfill, whoops, I mean the transfer 
station—-we all had to line up, have our trash 
measured, and fork out so many dollars per cu- 
bic foot or per pound? I know I'd grocery 
shop with different eyes, look long and hard 
at anything packaged so I had to find an Away 
for it. Bet you would too. iz 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSING NEEDS 


IN THE YEAR 2000 


by Mary Terrell 


She was in pain every night. Sleep came 
in short naps between the throbbing in her 
foot. She tried every remedy she could think 
of; kept her foot raised on a pillow, swaddled 
it in a soft piece of wool cloth to keep it 
warm, took aspirin and even a glass of wine at 
bed time. But nothing helped. Still, she 
would not call her doctor. Alone in the house 
now, the elderly woman endured the pain day 
after day and night after night. 

Although this is a hypothetical case, 
based on an actual occurrence, it demonstrates 
a situation where an elderly person living 
alone can live in secret pain. A neighbor 
could drop in and discover her situation and 
help her but such an event is left to chance. 
Under our present health system, there is no 
organized way to provide regular home health 
visits to the elderly or any age group in a 
community. In most cases community health 
nurses are required to have a physician's ord- 
er to make a home visit; third party payment 
mechanisms restrict the number of visits that 
will be paid for and health promotion or pre- 
ventive visits are not covered. In the year 
1987, the community health nurse is restricted 
in her practice. This is true despite the 
fact that the need for home nursing care is 
increasing because of early discharge of 
patients from hospitals. Individuals are ex- 
pected to continue treatment in the home and 
to convalesce at home. Mothers and their new-— 
borns are discharged from hospitals in one to 
two days. The reasons behind these changes in 
the health care system have more to do with 
costs than to what is best for patients. Fam- 
ilies are finding themselves on their own 
looking for help for an elderly parent or a 
wife who has just given birth. How will the 
System change in the future? 

By the year 2000 the demand for community 
health nursing services will have been re- 
sponded to with a system that would offer home 
Care in rural, suburban, and urban areas. A 
town like Lincoln might have its own nursing 
Service that would include social services, 
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nutrition, physical therapy, and home health 
aides. Health education would be a major com— 
ponent, with nurses providing education pro- 


grams to the community at large and in the 
school system. The Lincoln community health 
nurse would be responsible for promoting good 
health in the town through direct service and 
referral to other health care providers such 
as physicians and other health care agencies. 
Physicians would refer patients in need of 
home care to the community nurse either di- 
rectly or through a hospital discharge plan- 
ning department. Other health delivery organ- 
izations such as Health Maintenance Organiza-— 
tions (HMO's) would also make referrals to the 
community health nurse where their clients re-— 
sided. To prevent a two or three class system 
of health care from developing, the year 2000 
will bring national health insurance. Such a 
System would be administered by the state and 
implemented at the community level. It would 
use existing licensing mechanisms and include 
national standards to insure quality of care. 
Comprehensive home health services with health 
promotion and other services would be reim— 
bursable. Physicians would remain independent 
or could practice in groups such as HMO's and 
Preferred Provider Organizations (PPO's) and 
be able to bill the national insurance plan 
for services. 

In the year 2000, if the neighbor discov— 
ered the elderly woman's plight, she could 
call a physician and/or she could call the 
community health nurse. Either way, the woman 
would receive a visit from the community 
health nurse to follow up and carry out the 
physician's plan of care and to assess her 
health and psychosocial needs. A woman who 
needed help after childbirth could call the 
community health nurse and receive services 
from a home health aide as well as a postpart-— 
um and newborn nursing assessment. Access to 
comprehensive community health nursing ser- 
vices would be improved in the future. The 
result might not be a decrease in costs but 
perhaps would keep them contained without re— 
sorting to rationing or lowering quality. iz 
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THE BESTIARY REVISITED 
Dear Mr. Kindleberger, 


Congratulations on a job well started— 
you've rammed an impressive number of zoologi- 
cal verbs into your December column. I'm sure 
you won't grouse too much, though, if I ape 
you.e I can't duck the chance to lark around a 
bit with the English language myself. Don't 
think I'm carping, but you haven't gulled me 
into thinking you've exhausted the subject. 
Though you've hared off with a number of the 
best verbs-——ones I could put to good use, had 
you not got to them first—still you have not 
completely cowed me. You've left enough so 
that I'm not bitching. 

Having got things off to a good start, 
you can't weasel out of facing up to a little 
competition now, or at least to a sequel. I 
may quail at trying to equal your prowess, but 
I confess you've sent me beetling around the 
burrows of my mind to roust out a few more. 
Though it hasn't been easy, as you can see I'm 
not completely buffaloed. I kid you not when 
I note that-we humans prefer monkeying around 


with our language to merely clamming up. 
There: I've tried to follow the rules you 
laid down, and, if I haven't loused up too 


badly, I've come up with eighteen more "animal 
verbs"--not too bad, considering that the 
twenty-five you produced were already off-lim-— 
its to me. 

A few reflections on the exercise: birds 
were better candidates than you indicated, 
With OPrOUS® = GUlt. ( CUCK. — anG. La tr « cne 
think we could find a few more feathered verbs 
in time. I didn't find many insect verbs. 
The two that came to mind, "beetle" and 
"louse," live in very close proximity to peo- 
ple. Although there are no verbs from "sheep" 
and "goat,"' there are verbs from the names of 
male, female, and young animals of those and 
other species—-—"ram," "cow," "kid," and 
"bitch." Verbs using the names of young ani- 
mals, though, often mean simply to give birth: 
“to lamb," "Co _Calve,’" “to foal.” 

We humans seem to have two equally strong 
instincts. Harking back to our hunter ori- 
gins, we are drawn to observe animals closely 
and with empathy; yet we also delight in play- 
ing with our uniquely human system of lan- 
guage. One of the treasures of English is its 
ability to create the new verbs by transform- 
ing nouns. We can easily imagine the meanings 
of "to beaver" or "to giraffe," although no 
one has used them as verbs—-yet. But just 
wait! When the right moment comes they and 
their ilk will prance out, ready for the crea- 
tive spirit. So language, like life, evolves. 

It's been a pleasure to lock horns with 


you. Philologically yours, 
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Susan Hoben ( 


DeCORDOVA MUSEUM 
GIFT FOR THE FUTURE 


GIFT FOR THE FUTURE 
by Barbara Stecher 


There is a lot of excitement about the 
gift of $300,000 that was recently given to 
the DeCordova Museum. The gift by anonymous 
donors is, in effect, a congratulations mes— 
sage to the Board of Trustees. Someone out 
there who has become aware of the Board's 
long-range planning for the museum's future is 
registering an enthusiastic vote of confidence 
for the direction in which the Trustees are 
taking the Museum, School, and Sculpture Park. 

The gift creates the DeCordova Endowment 
Trust with a building block of $250,000. The 
Trust is so constituted that it can be added 
to if additional donations are received from 
any source. The income from this Trust, to be 
used for "staff support," will enable the Mus-— 
eum to maintain the caliber of the staff and 
to continue to increase the professionalism of 
the institution. The remaining $50,000 will 
be applied towards urgent needs for improve— 
ment in the physical plant, such as an updated 
phone system and adequate computer and word 
processing equipment. 

The long-range plans being developed by 


the Board of Trustees reaffirm and extend the 


fundamental purposes of the museum, which are: 

- To present exhibitions of twentieth 
century art, emphasizing the art and artists 
of New England, 

- To collect and preserve the contempor— 
ary art of New England for future generations, 

- To become more of a center for life- 
long learning in the arts. 

The implementation of these goals assures 
the growing role of DeCordova in its various 
communities — the Town of Lincoln, the museums 
of Boston, and the artistic life of New Eng— 
land -— and expands the cultural role of the 
Museum as a center for education. The newly 
established DeCordova Endowment Trust, to be 
administered by an investment committee of the 


Board of Trustees, will assist the Trustees in 


achieving their vision of excellence for the 
Museum. 


THE OLD GRAY MARE 


By C. P. Kindleberger 


The annual request of the Town of Lincoln 
to its denizens to specify the number of farm 
animals we each possess as of January 1 puts 
me in mind that while I have done sheep and 
chickens in this bi-monthly screed, I have 
neglected horses. It happens that I dislike 
horses: they are so stupid that I cannot fig- 
ure out what they will do next, this despite 
the occasional suggestions that a smart person 
has horse sense. Nonetheless, the equine met-— 
aphors of yesteryear, before the horseless 
carriage, have left their residue in the lan- 
guage, which is what this writing is all 
about. I am not interested in today's horsey 
set, with their kenning of John Peel and their 
stirrup cups, but rather in old Dobbin, and to 
a limited extent in horse racing to improve 
the breed, so we are told. I shall have to 
skirt with delicacy some expressions which do 
not belong in a family review. 

The Wisdom of Yesteryear 

It's no use locking the barn after the horse 
is stolen. 

You can lead a horse to water, but you can't 
make it drink (with the indelicate version: 
you can lead a horticulture but you can't make 
her think). 

Don't look a gift horse in the mouth. 

Don't change horses in midstream. 

If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
(Today's version: if wishes were sports cars, 
the faculty could not get into the MIT parking 
lots.) 

That's putting the cart before the horse. 
Dobbin is feeling his oats. (Youth knows this 
one from a radio advertisement for feeling 
your Cheerioats.) 

He has the bit in his teeth. 

Don't sell the same horse twice. 

That's flogging a dead horse. 

It fell apart like a one-hoss shay. 

Racing 

More candidates for Town offices would make it 
a horse race. 

The Selectmen's race needs a dark horse. 
That's a horse of a different color. 
Expressions that are dying out 

You greet a friend "hey," and he says "Hay is 
for horses." 

Your neighbor has trouble starting a car. You 


say, "Get a horse." Today's version: "Drive 
it or junk it," as a former neighbor back-seat 
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driver used to mutter sotto voce when her hus— 
band hesitated at the wheel. 

That's a lot of horse feathers (a euphemism). 
He doesn't know one end of a horse from the 
other——another euphemism suggesting that he is 
a horse's «ee -« 

He lit out of there like a horse heading for 
the barn. 

Don't horse around with that guy. 


Off Color 


Ask a mathematician to define a piebald pony 
and the answer will include the coefficient 
3.1416. 

Contemplate the embarrassment of the hostess 
when the Cockney butler at the spelling bee 
was asked to spell "auspice." 

I have tried to find expressions with 
stallion, colt and filly in them but failed. 
In this category, however, belongs "money 
makes the mare go." Ponies do well. There is 
a pony of brandy, and the verb, missing from 
last fall's "Bestiary," ex gratia, WGBH hound— 
ed him until he finally ponied up. The Eng- 
lish text of foreign matter to be learned is 
called a pony or a trot. 

Now that my erstwhile riding daughter is 
grown, there are no horses in my life, and it 
happened none too soon. I miss the juicy 
goodness for the rhubarb plants, and the 
round-up of Ken Bergen's beeves by police cars 
when they escaped after midnight. That was 
fun for all except the beeves and the Bergens. 
But trying to round up a horse in the dark 
that had broken out of the corral... no 
thanks, or perhaps I didn't do it, only my 
wife and daughter. 
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Bedford Road 
Lincoln, Ma. 01773 


WILLIAM H. GATCHELL 
259-9297 or 9132 


GATCHELL PAINTING 
EXTERIOR - INTERIOR 
Paint - Stain - Wood Preservatives 


HOUSES * PORCHES * DECKS ® SHUTTERS 
FENCES © STAIRS * GARAGES * WINDOWS 
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The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
Hair Fashions 

will advise you 

on which 


NE*US Shampoo 
is right for you. 


Formulated for the 80’s by 


Country 
Hair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


2H QAivn7 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 


| EVERYONE KNOWS LINCOLN 


GUIDE (DOES GREAT BIKE 
REPAIRS... 


But, they might not é ote 
’ know we also carry 


tandems, BMX equ faroes rh va 
bicycle clothing & shoes 
handlebar bags & panniers, 
car racks, canoes, maps & guidebooks, 
cross-country skis, boots, poles & 


more! We even organize bicycle, ski & 
canoe trips! 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
Lincoln Road/Lincoln, MA 
(617) 259-9204 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


Gifts and baskets for Easter 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
IN BROOKS AUDITORIUM 


BOW, BOW TO YOUR MAESTRO — QUITE SELECT 
by Joan Perera 


Mark your calendars now for an evening of 
musical fun provided by Pip Moss and the 
Brooks School Chorus. This year's Gilbert and 
Sullivan production will be The Mikado, and 
performances will be on Thursday and Friday, 
April 9 and 10. The cast is headed by Jessica 
Semerjian as Yum-Yum, Elizabeth Nockles as 
Pitti-Sing, Heather Black as Peep-—Bo, and Am- 
anda Fargo as Katisha. The male roles are 
filled by Clevie Mandiville as Nanki-Poo, 
Lester Benn as Ko-Ko, Matthew Moss as Pooh- 
Bah, and Richard Rollins as Pish-Tush. The 
Mikado will be played by Ethan Rossiter. 

Already, the seventy or so participating 
sixth, seventh, and eighth graders are hard at 
work fashioning the operetta in its finished 
form. In order to be in the spring musical, 
students are required by Director Moss to be 
| members of the Brooks School Chorus, an elec-— 
tive offering, in the fall and winter. During 
| this time a broad range of choral music is 
studied. In the third term, the seventy-min- 
ute commitment continues, with the focus be- 
| ing, exclusively, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
production. After-school rehearsals are held 
for the leads in March and for the entire cast 
as the performance time nears. 

And activity is not restricted to the 
auditorium. Backstage there is an energetic 
Support team of teachers, students, and par-— 
ents who work on sets, lighting, publicity, 
and costumes. The Spring Production is a 
broad effort which, at the last, includes mus-— 
icians from the area who, for a nominal fee, 
comprise the orchestra which accompanies the 
cast for the dress rehearsal and the two final 
| performances. 

Asked how many years he had been direct-— 
ing Gilbert and Sullivan plays at Brooks, Pip 
Moss responded that they had occurred every 
year since 1971, except for his sabbatical 
Spring of 1979. 

"But I didn't introduce Gilbert and Sul- 
livan to the Lincoln Schools. They were per- 
forming them, off and on, when I was a student 
here in the late fifties and early sixties." 

But under Moss's leadership, the Victor— 
ian comic operas have become a Lincoln tradi- 
tion. Just as townspeople look for crocuses 


and Crossbills in early spring, and wend their 
way to Town Meeting in late March, so also do 
they set aside a Thursday or Friday evening in 
early April to join in some "innocent merri- 
ment" at Brooks School. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


*& & w& FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * *& 


MICHELIN Ss 


BRIDGESTONE 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


Kendal may 
ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


259-0332 


Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Pleated Shades =a fp 
Vertical Blinds ema 
Mini Blinds 
(2-3 Week Delivery) 


=SS=N=RGY UNLIMIT? =D Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


09 BaaroN eee news (next to Heartland Jn 93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days including 
WAYLAND. MA 01778 M-F9:30-5:300 Sat 9:30 - 5:00 Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 


fiat Open thors. Eve Vert 6 | Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


jHE AS Bee 


La Bella Cacinatitaliana 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners DJ RnrOSsSpeatot. 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 6- 
6 


10 p.m 
Sunday -9 p 


For reservations call 894-2234 
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JAZZ IN LINCOLN = 


Auwe® 


LASSIC 


by W. H. Poisson Azz 
"Philatelist," "numismatist," "biblio-—- 
phile' -— these terms are familiar, referring 


to various forms of the collecting mania. osut 
relatively few people can say they know a real 
live "discophile," that is, a collector of 
phonograph records. Most discophiles are not 
necessarily fond of records per se, but rather 
have an intense liking for the music stored in 
them, which may be "legitimate" or in the case 
that interests us here, the original American 
art form called "jazz."" These are rare birds 
indeed, estimated to make up no more than 
1/100 of one percent of all Americans. This 
compares with stamp collectors, for example, 
who number nearly ten percent of the U.S. pop— 
ulation. 

Interestingly, the Lincoln area has a 
high concentration of jazz discophiles, and 
many of them may be found on a Wednesday even— 
ing at the Lincoln Library, listening to hot 
jazz on records, some rare, some readily 
available, if one knows where to look. The 
Library sessions are conducted by various mem-— 
bers of the group, presenting carefully pre- 
pared programs of perhaps twenty or more exam— 
ples of a given theme. One of the best-—at-— 
tended (more than 40 people), in May 1985, had 
as..dts..titles "King Louis," referring, of 
course, to the late, great Louis Armstrong and 
his fabulous recording career, which stretched 
from 1923 to 1973, and virtually set forth the 
history of jazz, to that point. The beauti- 
fully crafted timbers of the Tarbell Room 
really shook that night! And over all, the 
somewhat stern, but benign visage of George G. 
Tarbell himself lcoked down with approval, if 
not complete comprehension. 

Other sessions of "Classic Jazz at Lin- 
coln Library" (initiated in May '83) have fea- 
tured such intriguing subjects as "Quintessen- 
tial Jazz Piano," "Some Jazz Singers, Famous 
and Forgotten," "Jazz in the a.m. and the p.m. 
on AM and FM....."" This last was the sampling 
of the jazz riches accessible at the mere turn 
of a radio dial in our area, compared to the 
wasteland that characterizes other locations. 
The Library circulates audio cassettes of 
CJALL programs, which will total 42 by the end 
of the current season. This will be marked by 
the Fourth Annual Live Concert at the Pierce 
House on May 28th. With the sponsorship of 
the Friends of the Lincoln Library, and a 
grant from the Lincoln Arts Council, this will 
feature the exciting Paramount Jazz Band, 
Starring outstanding banjoist/vocalist Jimmy 
Mazzy, with commentary by its leader and drum- 


mer, Ray Smith of Framingham, well-known host 
of "The Jazz Decades," broadcast every Sunday 
over WGBH-FM radio. 

At the Library sessions, too, the music 
is supplemented with informed commentary, cov— 
ering historical information, personnel and 
instrumentation, critical judgments and so on. 
When feasible, the commentary is combined with 
the music in the archival cassettes. For any- 
one whose curiosity might be aroused by this 
report, these cassettes form a treasure trove 
of jazz, exemplifying the quality and content 
of the collections of discophiles of Lincoln 
and nearby towns. Not to be overlooked are 
the contributions of one Lincolnian who owns 
hardly any discs at all, but whose collection 
is made up of thousands of selections taped 
off the air, and increasingly as his engineer-— 
ing technique has continued to develop, of the 
work of local and visiting jazz musicians 
taped live at various clubs in the area. In 
contrast, some of the "moldy figs" in the 
group even tend toward scratchy old 78's, 
evoking the pioneer work of some of the early 
jazz masters. Names like Joseph "King" Oliv— 
er, Jelly Roll Morton and Bix Beiderbecke pep-— 
per the program when these people take the po- 
dium. 

The Lincoln Library has one of the larg-— 
est collections of jazz LP's in the Boston ar-— 
ea (not excluding the august edifice on Copley 
Square!) as well as a comprehensive library of 
books on jazz. Many of the recordings are the 
gifts of local collectors, participants in the 
Library sessions. So, for those willing to 
listen, with an open mind and ear, the genus 
Discophilus (sp. Lincolniensis) is ready to 
share his wealth and his enthusiasm with all 
of Lincoln, thus adding another page to the 
diary of the cultural life of our treasure of 
a community. 
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Hop! Hop! Hop! 
to the Toy Shop 


for all your Easter Goodies 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
4 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
369-2553 
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JOHN F. MULLER 


CARPENTER 


General Carpentry and Design 


Tel. (617) 862-8224 Lexington, MA 02173 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 
hair dont. 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair. cut. designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 
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WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


Spring Is Here 


Visit Our Salad Bar 


Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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The LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
of LINCOLN OFFERS you... 


...education on public policy issues 
through concise, factual publications 
and meetings 


---Opportunities to work with 
citizens who share your concerns 


...training through action and 
workshops in lobbying, public 
relations, management and fundraising 


-.-nonpartisan voting information, 
nonpartisan debates between candidates 
for public office 


For further information, call Susan 
Harding, President, at 259-0968 


SAFETY CONSIDERATIONS AT THE LINCOLN SCHOOLS 


Have you driven around Ballfield Road 
lately? You will for town meeting. The 
School Committee has been grappling with safe— 
ty problems on this road. The outcome is new 
signs and designated parking areas. After 
all, children are our most valuable asset. 
Not only does this new plan (see attached map) 
affect the parents of school children but also 
others who drive on Ballfield Road to the ten- 
nis courts, a concert, the pool and of course, 
to town meetings. The traffic still flows 
counterclockwise. If you come to school ona 
weekday there are two designated visitor park- 
ing areas. The staff is now parking by Smith 
and Brooks. 

The major change (and a problem if you're 
in a hurry) is that the circle is closed at 
2:30 on a weekday (Wednesday at 11:45 a.m.) 
and you must wait in the parking lot. The 
hitch is that if you are picking up your child 
at Hartwell you probably will want to walk ov-— 
er. It is only for 15 minutes or as long as 
it takes to load the busses. The plan is 
working, but parents should take this wait in- 
to consideration when scheduling appointments. 

Remember the speed bumps are still there 
but the stop signs in the circle are gone. 
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TO MY GRANDMOTHER 


by Carol White 


"Morty's dead, I know he's dead," said my 


grandmother. As she paced her small apart- 
ment, room by room, I reached again to dial 
the phone. "Tell Grandma that you're alive." 


I heard my uncle sigh. "Don't you remember, 
Mother? I was there this morning, and I'll be 
back after work." 

She hung up, smiling, and talked of other 
things. "You were flying outside my window 
last night, but why was your husband hiding in 
my closet? People listen in when we talk. 
You'd better whisper," she warned. 

Before long, with a look both canny and 
sad, she would start again. "You can't keep 
hiding it from me; I know that ‘Morty's dead." 

She had other themes as well. - "Have a 
banana," she might say. When we declined, she 


would answer, "Good, because I don't have 
any." 

"Have a banana," she told my uncle one 
day. "My wife just gave me breakfast," he 
answered. "I don't believe you. She's too 
lazy to cook."' We all laughed and we all got 
the point. 


"How do you like my new wife, Grandma?" 
my brother once asked. "Not much, but what 
can you do?" We placated my temporary sister- 
in-law. "Our grandmother is senile, you 
know." But again that time, she was sane and 
right. 

She thought we were wonderful, but didn't 
always know our names. "I am Grandma," she 
would remind us, and surely she was that. 
Twenty years later, when I think of her, I 
smile. It was easy being her granddaughter; 
it must have been heartbreaking being her 
child. 

All around me now are family and friends 
dealing with parents who are growing old. 
There is anger and guilt, and choices, all 
bad. I wonder if I'll ever be equal to such 
tasks. Then I think of what my grandmother 
would say. "You may not like it much, but 
what can you do? Have a banana." 
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Prestigious Sandy Pond location in 
Lincoln. Architect designed New England 
contemporary. Master with Jacuzzi bath! 
Au pair area OR office in lower level 
with separate entry. Fireplaced family 
room and living room. Unique floor plan. 
$649,000 MLS 
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GROUP/WEST LISTED AND SCLD COVER 30 M 


IN WESTON 


GROUP /WEST OFFERS THE ULTIMATE IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 
LINCOLN - SUDBURY! 


Introducing a new area of six architect 
designed hames in Weston! This house 
is ready for occupancy. Dramatic sky- 
lit living room and dining room, fabu- 
lous custom kitchen, lst floor master 
suite: Top quality throughout. Con- 
struction is beginning for 2 more 
houses. Call for further details. 
$649,000 MLS 


Sudbury - The most tempting new contem- 
porary ever: Over 7,000 sq. ft. of 
luxurious living. Soaring ceilings, sky- 
lights, fabulous cathedral master suite 
with private lounge and exercise roan. 
Full live-in quarters PLUS gym and 
video room. Never leave hame! 
$1,100,000 MLS 


ILLION DOLLARS IN REAL ESTATE IN 1986. 


WE LOOK FORWARD TO SERVING YOU IN 1987!!! 
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BOOKS ARE NOT JUST SKIN DEEP 
by Carellen Birisco 


Libraries are for learning, whether we 
are young or old, whether we are delving into 
history and tradition to better understand our 
world, or looking for up-to-the minute infor- 
mation to develop new thoughts and skills. 
Our public libraries provide us with a wide 
variety of books and print materials. A live- 
ly library also provides programs to stimulate 
the flow of ideas, expand the sources of in- 
formation, and encourage use of resources. 

At the Lincoln Public Library there is 
nearly one program for every day the library 
is open. They occur marning, afternoon, even- 
ing. They attract toddlers, pre-schoolers, 
school kids, middle-agers, senior citizens. 
They use library and individual resources. 
They explore practical and _ philosophical 
realms. 

For children, our library offers regular 
story hours and book talks, craft and film 
programs, summer reading programs, and special 
guest storytellers and performers. For 
adults, our library serves as a source of con- 
tinuing education through lectures, discus- 
sions, films, and music programs. 

The Wednesday Mornings at the Library 
provide a stimulating forum with guest speak- 
ers from the community sharing their experi- 
ences and expertise with others for mind-open- 


ing glimpses into our own culture and that of 


kind of library program. 


| with VCR's. 
few loyal fans who do not have television sets 
to beam movies into their own homes. 


sian literature). 
library resources and their own diverse back-— 


others. 

The Evening Film Program is a traditional 
Here, as in many 
communities, the style of the film program is 
changing to fit into a society filled with 
VCR's. Or, more accurately, nearly filled 
Our own film program does have a 


The Friday Book Group comes together for 


| lively discussions of a series of books with a 


central theme each year (this year it's Rus- 
Members delve into other 


grounds to enrich the learning for all. 
Though the scholarship and decorum might not 
fit the stereotype of book groups, the enthu- 
Siasm and commitment of the members broaden 
horizons and understanding. 

The Wednesday Evening Jazz program is re- 
Source-sharing in another way and through an- 
Other medium. The library provides the space 
and helps with the publicity. The jazz group 
enhances the library's supply of tapes and re- 
cords for use by the entire community. Many 
attend the jazz evenings simply to enjoy some 


good music and find that the hosts and collec— 
tors who present the programs have opened new 
dimensions in their lives. 

In addition to all the regularly sched- 
uled programs, special events are scheduled 
from time to time. For instance, a guest 
speaker from the Worcester Armour Museum for 
the children's program, a Financial Planning 
seminar, poetry readings, writing workshops, 
travelogues, and discussions such as the re- 
cent series on Mutual Perceptions that explor-— 
ed the attitudes of U.S. and U.S.S.R. toward 
one another. 

The library provides opportunities for 
residents to come together to share the re- 
sources of the community: resources contained 
between book covers, recorded on film or tape, 
contained within their own experiences. Li- 
brary programs are announced in the newspaper, 
posted at the library, and listed in the annu- 
al library brochure. If your own library ex- 
perience has been limited to the printed word, 
you may want to explore either fact or fantasy 
with toe-tapping music, tear—jerking movies, 
ear-splitting discussions, hair-raising sto-~ 
ries, mind-bending ideas. Bring your grand- 
children and/or your grandmother. Join in at 
the library!! 


ORTON DYSLEXIA SOCIETY 


Because one of every seven Americans is 
affected by learning disabilities, which make 
acquisition of language skills difficult, the 
Orton Dyslexia Society serves vital needs. 
ODS provides information, sponsors confer-— 
ences, trains teachers, and furthers research. 
In Boston at the Beth Israel Hospital, innova— 
tive research has begun in order to understand 
the biological foundations of dyslexia. With 
this information, better methods for diagnosis 
and treatment will be possible. The New Eng- 
land Branch of the Orton Dyslexia Society will 
hold its first gala to benefit dyslexia re- 
search on April 25, 1987, at the Four Seasons 
Hotel in Boston. For more information, con-- 
tact Susan Kahn at 259-9212, 40 Stonehedge 
Road, Lincoln, MA 01773. (lz} 


DONNA MURDOCH AND CHRISTIANE MUSINSKY 
School and College Consulting Service 


Private School and College Placement 


Call for brochure: 
899-5759 
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| Country Squire 
| Luncheonette 
' LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
| (at the TEXACO station) 

365 Waltham Street Office (617) 863-0550 ‘ 

Lexington, Ma. 02173 Home 259-8695 
| Breakfast and Lunch 


Our gift to the bride? 
Why the 8th place setting, of course. 


When you register as a bride 
at Cooleys Marco Polo you 
get more than the finest 
selection of china, crystal 
and flatware patterns. You 
get the eighth place setting 
as our gift. It’s our 8-4-7°2 
Bridal Plan. After receiving 
seven 5-piece place settings 
from us in your china 
pattern, we’ll give you the 
eighth one free. The same 
goes with seven stemmed 
crystal glasses — the eighth 
one’s free, no matter what 
the price. It’s our way of 
saying thanks for choosing 
Cooleys Marco Polo. 


Villeroy & Boch 
Petite Fleur porcelain 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco . 9 Walden Street, Concord, MA 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ’til 8 , Sun 12-5 
Cooleys Marco Polo, 84 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5:30, Thur ‘til 8, Sun 12-5 
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TO JOIN OR NOT TO JOIN 


In the muckier places the skunk cabbages 
have long ago raised green snouts from a cold 
earth and the sap is running in Lincoln's sug- 
ar maples. (Long may those trees live, in 
spite of governmental laxity on acid rain.) 
It's moving towards that time of year where 
most gardeners must demand of themselves unre- 
lenting focus and a goodly amount of back- and 
leg-work. So it isn't the time to get enmesh- 
ed in too much joining; so I tell myself, and 
I'm looking for a support group here, whatever 
the implication. 

Take Horticulture magazine. No, I'm not 
trying to decide whether to re-subscribe, I 
just did that. All year, off and on, it's 
been the matter of a certain full-page ad that 
I cannot seem to bypass. It's that ad that's 
been telling you what you'll receive, right 
off the bat, if you become a member of The 
Garden Book Club; it's a "dictionary" called 
Hortus Third and you can have it for a frac— 
tion of its retail value (which is, come to 
think of it, so high that the book could only 
have been dipped in gold). 

Something has just about convinced me 
that I truly need this item called Hortus 
Third. And yet my most recent Encyclopedia of of 
Gardening, Fourth Edition, by Norman Taylor, 
is barely ten years old! Is that so old, even 
in America? Yet suddenly it's out of print, 
which could only mean (or could it?) that it 
carries a certain amount of obsolete informa— 
tion. Besides, is there any other legitimate 
way that I can be the owner of Hortus Third 
for a mere $19.95 when its regular price is 
$125? 

Now if, after a nagging year of indeci- 
sion, I finally do sign on with The Garden 
Book Club (and I pray that I do not), there 
are going to be lists of other book choices 
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unloosed on me that will be available for a 
whole lot less (it says here) than through or- 
dinary channels. Twelve times a year, they 
say, a specially selected book will be "auto- 
matically" shipped to me unless I return a 
certain postcard rejecting same. 

An elementary calculation suggests that, 
should my attention wander for a single moment 
in terms of our already voluminous mail here, 
this small card could get misplaced before it 
ever gets returned; and the resultant rain of 
products from The Garden Book Club upon this 
address would constitute a major inconven—- 
ience, especially for one responsible for most 
of the pick-up (and fall-out) around here, and 
for dealing personally with Book Back-up. 

Apart from this particular siren singing 
from the rocks (yes, this is how I view The 
Garden Book Club), there is the matter of 
joining or not joining the Shuffling Crowd. 
At this date, either you did or you didn't go 
to this year's New England Spring Flower Show 
(held at one of those dreary structures a mil- 
lion miles from anywhere but where "easy park- 
ing" is promised). You saw, or you missed, 
all sorts of exquisite displays possibly re- 
lating to rock gardens, acacia trees, running 
water, ikebana, revivals of fragrant petunias, 
and the like. So you don't have to decide 
about joining that particular throng for an- 
other year. But there looms on the greening 
horizon another such event of the category of 
Shuffling Feet; in a few weeks time that awe- 
some production, "Art in Bloom," opens at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Now the MFA has not be-— 
come the Lourdes of Boston for nothing, and as 
one who, till last spring, was on principle 
not a pilgrim to "Art in Bloom," I confess to 


-the error of my ways -- having existed for ten 


years in a pagan darkness. Then last spring, 
due to circumstances beyond my control, I 
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SPRING, SUMMER & FALL 
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WITH ALL YOUR PLANTING NEEDS 


OPENING APRIL ‘1st, 
WEATHER PERMITTING 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoln Line 259-8884 
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found myself in attendance. And apart from 
the distractions of a delicious lunch and a 
fashion show (all this after having attended 
the auditorium lecture of the compelling Lyn- 
den Miller of Central Park garden-resurrection 
fame) the total of my day in those museum 
halls amounted to practically a religious ex- 
perience. Crowds or no crowds, if one loves 
the freshest, most prime examples of flowers 
and plant materials, and appreciates a high 
order of originality as conceived by the cream 
within multitudinous garden clubs, one must 
make this trek at least once in a lifetime. 
To enhance and heighten, if possible, a spe- 
cific work of art (a portrait, a tapestry or 
fresco, a sculpture or oil-—jar) representing 
another civilization with an appropriate con- 
tainer and choice materials requires something 
more than a discerning eye and deft hand. For 
many, I'm sure, the challenge becomes in the 
end almost a form of meditation. And for the 
spectator this plateau of contemplation can be 
contagious. As for horticulture, the label- 
ling of materials used in each display allows 
those who wish to, to learn as they go. 

Of other joinings to be made or not made, 
there is always that American institution, the 
garden club. Of these, Norman Taylor says in 
his Encyclopedia of Gardening, "The gardening 
movement in America is very largely in the 
hands of women." (I personally cannot decide 
if Mr. Taylor's tone here is dispassionate or 
querulous.) Never mind: another entry in his 
encyclopedia notes that there are a few clubs 
"for men only." 

Why join a garden club anyway — schedule 
permitting? We will not take time, now, to 
count the reasons. But clearly they do not 
always have to do with any sincere interest in 
gardens or gardening. Then there are those 
who, though they could fit such organizations 
into their schedules, would not dream of doing 
so. Perhaps they are skeptical of the in- 
fringements upon their own gardening time: 
all that busy-work (or community work, depend- 
ing upon which side of the fence you're on), 
not to mention the routines of food and drink, 
or rather tea, and the enforced enclosure that 
are such an entrenched part of the garden club 
structure. 

Choices, choices! And we haven't, many 
of us, even decided upon what perennials and 
annuals to go for this year! In view of all 
these landmines regarding magazine subscrip-— 
tions or book clubs or flower shows or sympo- 
Siums or garden clubs, you can perfectly well 
reduce things to a single simple yes-or-no 
question; namely, you can ask yourself, "Do I 
have the guts to say 'No' to Joining?" 
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LINCOLN POETS 


My Great-Grandmother's Inner Vision 
by Carmela D'Elia 


how should one remember morning mist - ? 
when one is blind? - 

can we see through touch 

; when we've lost our vision? 

Congregation 
i can still feel the touch of her 
fragile, aged hands. 

she felt my eyes, nose and mouth. 

she cried a deep joyous cry on greeting. 


by John Abbott 


Amidst uncertainty of dogma, creed 
we come together certain of the need 
for fellowship, and in the yours and mine 


i Pf 1. Id. 
of decent deeds, see gleams of the divine. Ha, SOO barnat.& imi 


i could see. she was blind. 


what was in her world? 
she seemed to understand so much 
her hands know more than my eyes. 
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when she held out her trembling hands 


to mine 
i sensed a mysterious feeling; 
Ocrober*15 24986 could she trace the footsteps 


of her spirit to some spiritual whole? 
iy Mary “Tercst i think my great-grandmother's 
heart beat with a natural love 


I take the collection of glass animals 
that surpassed her other senses. 


off their shelf invisible except for the light 
that shapes them into a deer a horse a bear ‘ om 
wrap the ceramic bowls in newspaper i felt the spirit of love 
dust off the set of tea cups around the whole world 
gather up the ribbons won at horseshows when she embraced me. 
I] scan the pile of school papers 


graded in the dreaded red pencil i do ponder when i look at 

years and years of her life the mist hovering over the moon 
spent sitting in classrooms how it felt when the mist 

I roll up the drawings and paintings covered her eyes. 

hold her old stuffed hairless dog 

for a moment throw it out copyright 1987 Carmela D'Elia 


retrieve him lay the faded blind animal 
gently in the trunk 

on the worn pink blanket 

| had covered her with so many times 
the one she had clutched in her hand 


A Love Poem 
next to her face... 


{ by Delight McColl 
Visions of her 


swarm around the room 

talk to me 

"Why can't I go? 

Everyone is going but me." 
"Mommy, what is that?" 

and she is crying in her crib... 

] take her in my arms 

feel my breasts fill 

the tug of her mouth on my nipple 
smell her sweet milk scent... 


Could you grow love in a nightmare patch, 
throw back the fish and keep the catch, 
open the gate and shut the latch? 


Could you hide tomorrow under your hat, 
hold cabinet meetings with the cat, 
invite a rainbow in to chat - 


Could you sleep in an egg that didn't hatch, 
make fire with a tipless match? 
kiss a butterfly right where the wi ttach? 
It is her 25th birthday. MEE aes BORBE 0 BONS 
Some of these things you perhaps might do 
copyright 1987 Mary Terrell in some private way, if you wanted to, 
but if you didn't, I'd still love you. 
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SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen:John Caswell 


Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
John Goodrich 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers; 


the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 


night meetings. 
Offices building and are open to the public. 


These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Although a 


lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Traffic 


A resident expressed concern to the Selectmen 
about the intersection of Route II7 and Old 
Sudbury Road at the convergence with the B & M 
railroad tracks. The resident recommended better 
lighting at the site. The Board will consult 

with DPW Superintendent Carroll and Chief Arena. 


@ Signage for O'd County Road at the intersection 
of Winter Street is discussed. 

@ The Selectmen discussed the use of sait as a 
deterrent to icy roads. 

@ The Board informed the Liacoln School Committee 
that the State DPW will not approve a "School 
Zone" on Lincoln Read because the schools do not 
abut that road directly. 

Budget 

@ The Selectmen m:t with the Conservation 
Commission regarding their *Y'88 budget. 

@ Tie Selectmen also m=t with the Housing 
Commission regarding budgetary matters. 

| @ The Board voted a 188 tax levy to cover the 
overrun of the DPW ice and snow removal. 

e The Se'ectmen will present two budgets: one 


within the framework of Proposition 2 1/2 the 
alternative is a: override budget which allows 
for a bathhouse ‘to be built. 


Old Business 


The Board voted to approve a Reserve Fund 
transfer of 53,500 to Chief Arena for the 
EME training budge:. EMT personnel must be 
recertified every two years. 


New Business 


Solid 


The Board accepted an anonymous gift of 
$4,000 to the Conservation Commission for 
the reprinting of the Open Space Map. 


The Selectmen met with the Tax Classification 
Study Committee. The Committee's charge is 
to research the tax burden of the residential 
and open space classifications of property 

and to detesmine whether a portion of th2 open 
space burden should be shifted to the 
residential class. 


The Board was asked by the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional School Cimmittee to appoint a 
represeniative t» a subcommittee being formed 
to study the regionalization agreement and the 
cu-rent arrangement between the two towns. 


The Selectinen asked the Lincoln Water 
Commission, the Conservation Commission, and 
the Board of Health to comment on a draft 
questionnaire of the Metropolitan Area 
Planning Council (MAPC) regarding the prepar- 
ation of a Local Water Resource Managemeat 
plan. This is the first of several steps in 
the overall preparation of a State Water 
Resource management Plan. 


Lincoln has a:cepted Governor Dukakis's 
invitation to participate in the Bicentennial 
of the signing of the U. S. Constitution. 
James and Katherine McHugh will chair the 
Lincoln Biczntennia! Cominittee. 


Waste 

Pending reference checks, the selectmen hope 
to grant the bid for transportation of solid 
waste to Mr. McCart whose bid came ia at a 
savings of $36,000 over the BFI vontract. 


The Seiectmen expressed gratitute to David Ramsey and 


to all 


Town Boards for their efforts in tightening 


their budget for FY'88. 


Jue to the increased work load resulting from Town Meeting business, 
the minutes of the January and February meetings {exzept 2/2/87) were 
not available at press time. 


Perera. 


The material was: gathered by Joan 
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Dear Readers, 


With this Spring issue in mind, we asked Stewart Coffin 
to write about canoeing in Lincoln. The overflowing of 
the Sudbury River has been a canoeing attraction for the 
adventuresome. To get under the Lee Bridge (now 75 
years old) on Route 117, it is necessary to duck but it 
is fun to paddle through flooded cornfields and see the 
ducks and geese that have gathered. 


Dr. Elkinton, now a resident of Farrar Village, writes 
about Herfordshire where he and his wife lived for many 
years. Our cold and clammy April days have made it feel 
like England in Lincoln. Dr. Elkinton has enjoyed this 
past winter, particularly the glistening of the sun on 

the snow. 


We thank Alice and Alison in the Selectmen's Office for 
sending us the minutes of Selectmen's meetings Joan 
Perera condenses the minutes by topics. We also have 
placed our yearly index of articles by subject in this 
issue. 


Let's think about recyling of trash. Betty writes about 
the Wellesley Recycling Center. Any fresh ideas from 
you? 
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LINCOLN —- CANOE COUNTRY 


By Stewart Coffin 


Readers may be puzzled by the title. 
Lincoln certainly does not rank with Ely, Min- 
nesota as a getaway to the wilderness; nor is 
it likely that the town canoe landing could be 
mistaken for the shores of Telos Lake in 
Maine. The only "canoe factory" in Lincoln, 
even at its height of activity in the 1960s, 
posed no threat to Old Town or Grumman. Be 
that as it may, Lincoln probably has more can- 
oeists per capita than any other town in Mass— 
achusetts, and perhaps even in the United 
States. (If anyone claims this is an exagger-— 
ation, then let them come forward with figures 
to disprove it!) To understand why this is 
so, we should look at a bit of history. 

The sport of canoeing evolved in the late 
1800s, as the aboriginal birch bark canoe gave 
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way to handcrafted innovations in wood, with 
activities centered around urban areas. A big 
boost came around 1890, when the factory—made 
wood and canvas canoe made its appearance in 


Maine. But soon, the automobile craze 
eclipsed nearly all other recreational activi- 
ties, and some historians refer to the early 
1900s as the "dark ages" of canoeing. Para-— 
doxically, the flooding of the market with 
cheap used canoes was a boon to the new sport 
of whitewater canoeing, where for obvious rea— 
sons the canoe had to be regarded as expend— 
able. 

Boston at the beginning of this century 
was uniquely situated as a metropolitan area 
and academic center within weekend (train) 
traveling distance of the mountains and riv— 
ers. And Boston was, of course, the home of 
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the Appalachian Mountain Club (AMC), founded 
in 1876 as the oldest outdoor club in North 
America. The sport of downriver canoeing was 
born here around 1900 and has been growing ev- 
er since. 

The Town of Lincoln was and still is con- 
veniently situated in the suburbs, making it a 
rallying point for river trips almost anywhere 
in central New England. The AMC canoe fleet 
has been stored at various locations in Lin-— 
coln for over thirty years. More important, 
Lincoln is identified with outdoor recreation, 
natural history, open space and conservation, 
perhaps more than any town around, with the 
possible exception of Concord. No wonder so 
many who love the out-of-doors have chosen to 
live here. 

I had originally considered making this 
article a collection of biographical sketches 
of the more illustrious canoeists in town. 
Instead, I will briefly mention two local ca- 
noeists whose works have been published. 

Roadless Area by Paul Brooks was first 
published by Alfred A. Knopf and has twice 
been reprinted in paperback. It is a collec- 
tion of essays based on various trips which he 
and wife Susan have taken, some by canoe, in 
wilderness areas. It has a strong conserva- 
tion message, and was awarded the John Bur- 
roughs Medal in 1965. The book, which may be 
found in the Lincoln Library, contains many 
fine pen and ink drawings by the author. 

As a collector of canoeing books, I easi- 
ly would rate head and shoulders above all 
others The Maine Woods by Thoreau. How appro— 
priate, therefore, that an edition published 
in 1950 by Bramhall House should be illustrat- 
ed by an artist of equal stature —- the late 
Henry Bugbee Kane of Lincoln. His unsurpassed 
scratchboard drawings also grace two other 
books in this series - Cape Cod and Walden. 
Kane is probably better known as the illustra- 
tor of another fine book, Cache Lake Country. 
He also illustrated children's nature stories 
and was an excellent nature photographer. I 
might also mention in passing that the first 
edition of the AMC New England Canoeing Guide 
was compiled by a Lincoln author who is now 
Canoeing editor of Appalachia.* 

As for myself, my first association with 
Lincoln and canoeing was in 1955. In those 
days, the AMC fleet was stored and transported 
on a nine-canoe trailer. No one wanted it in 
their yard for very long. Eliot and Barbara 
DuBois of Sandy Pond Road (now of Monrovia, 
California) were stuck with it for a while, 
probably because Eliot was Chairman of the 
Whitewater Canoeing Committee. The canoe 
trailer had just been moved to a new location 
in Watertown Square which proved to be quite 
unsatisfactory. Returning with the trailer 


from a trip late one Sunday night, Jane and I 
had no place to leave it, so we stealthily 
backed the trailer into the DuBois' driveway 
and unhitched it - much to their surprise when 
they awoke the next morning! Ten years later, 
when we moved to Lincoln, the trailer became 
interred in our backyard. Changes in the 
sport, such as kayaks, private boat ownership 
and small cars meant that the trailer was no 
longer useful for trips, but it is still used 
as a storage rack, basking in the rays of de- 
parted glory and slowly rusting away. 

Just before my wife Jane and I came to 
Lincoln, I started a small cottage industry of 
designing and handcrafting whitewater boats 
and paddles which outgrew our Arlington base- 
ment. For the next five years, this activity 
was carried on here in Lincoln in one of the 
abandoned greenhouses left by the defunct Ar- 
borway Nurseries, until this business was dis-— 
placed in 1970 by other enterprises. It may 
be worth noting, that so far as I know, these 
were the first wildwater fiber glass canoes 
and composite paddles produced in the United 
States. Nowadays my canoeing interests are 
more historical and literary. 

After rampant growth, the sport now seems 
to have leveled off, but canoeists from Lin- 
coln and surrounding towns still go out in 
droves every weekend in the spring to test 
their paddling skills. Later in the season, 
when the nearby rivers have run out, the lakes 
and streams of Maine beckon. But for the ad-— 
venturesome, the ultimate canoeing experience 
is a summer trip in the Canadian wilderness. 
Many of us go every summer, and would scarcely 
consider any other sort of vacation. Return- 
ing home at the end of the trip and waiting a 
year for the next one is the hardest part, but 
living in a canoe town like Lincoln makes the 
waiting rather more bearable. 


*Editor's note: This Lincoln author is our 
writer Stewart Coffin. 


In the next issue, Nathalie Rice will write 
about canoeing in Fairhaven Bay and the sur- 
rounding area. 
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IS RECYCLE A DIRTY WORD? 


By Betty Smith 


Where's our Yankee ingenuity? The last 
Town Meeting made me think it was still stew- 
ing in Lincoln in the form of recycling. 
"What's recycling?" some of you ask. We used 
to do it at the dump and neighboring dumps 
still do it. I consulted my 18-year-old Amer- 
ican Heritage dictionary to find "recycle" 
missing. So let's say recycling is the reus-— 
ing of something and to be more specific the 
reusing of material which we might think of as 
"trash." So read on. 

Wellesley, a town of 27,000, is renowned 
for its women's college and its recycling fa- 
cility. Recently with two other fellow citi- 
zens, I trudged to Wellesley on a drearisome 
March afternoon to meet Pat Berdan, Director 
of the Department of Public Works, and his as— 
sociates. We discussed the why, what and how 
of recyling. 

Why recycle? First, protection of the 
environment by avoiding pollution of air and 
groundwater; second, conservation of natural 
resources and the supplying of raw material 
(examples, glass, metal, paper) to industry, 
and third, reduction in cost. There is reve— 
nue from recyling (such as selling of paper to 
a mill) and a saving from not having to truck 
so much, as in the case of Lincoln, in An 
dover. 

What to recycle? Wellesley has a crea- 
tive approach and Lincoln can do the same. 
Here's their list: corrugated paper, newspap-— 
er, magazines, brown bags, aluminum foil and 
cans, glass, returnable cans, batteries, 
clothing and reuseable items, metals, fire- 
wood, books, leaves. 

How to recycle? Wellesley is happy to 
have visitors examine their set-up. A paper 
mill collects its needs which have been bailed 
at the recycling facility. Aluminum cans are 
Separated from other metals. You can check 
with a magnet. Clothing can be left in the 
Goodwill trailer or the Salvation Army bins. 
Books are left in the "Book Exchange." Reus— 
able items are placed in an area for "pick- 
ing.'' Returnable cans and bottles are left at 
the dump so the town can get the revenue. The 
town hauls glass and other material to a user 
on a regular basis. Leaves are placed in a 
compost pile and Weston Nurseries picks them 
up. In return they help with planting at the 
Recycle Facility. Each area is well marked 
with artistic signs. The area is kept immacu- 


late by personnel who care about recycling. 
What is left over is hauled to a state-—approv— 
ed landfill. Wellesley has pride in their fa- 
cility. Education campaigns which first aimed 
at a change in behavior now continue encourag— 
ing town residents to keep up their good ef- 
forts. Did you get tired reading that para- 
graph? Then go visit. 

There are strategies for solid waste dis- 
posal. First we must reduce by planning or we 
may drown in our own trash. Buy frozen orange 
juice rather than the bottles unless you plan 
to reuse the bottle. Recycle even in our 
houses. Use a Donelan's bag (small one that 
is) to carry your lunch in. Burn when appro-— 
priate. The town burns brush at the Baker 
Bridge Dump. 

In a recent telephone conversation with 
Liz Corcoran, co-chairman of the Solid Waste 
Committee, I was assured that recycling is on 
the Committee's mind. "Keep all the material 
you gathered in Wellesley, Betty, for we'll 
need it in Lincoln to get recycling underway 
here." tz} 
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COLONIAL MINUTE MEN IN LINCOLN 


J WAN YOU 
FOR LINCOLN 


MINUTEMEN 


The Lincoln Minute Men company was formed 
long before the famous fight at the Concord 
Colonization of this land, known as 
America, held many dangers for our forefath-— 
ers, including protection from Indian attacks 
on early settlements. Protective service took 


| the form of local militia units modelled after 


the system used in England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Commanded by rep- 
resentatives of the Crown, the militia were 
poorly equipped and trained infrequently. As 
a result of inability to cope with marauding 
Indians, a Massachusetts Council was estab- 
_ lished in 1645 to provide a central command 
for all the militia units in the Commonwealth. 
Each unit was required to train and equip 
thirty percent of its men to be ready on a 
half hour's notice. The Town of Lincoln main-— 


| tained two of these special units. 


The events of April 19, 1775 and the ob- 


-vious portent of things to come, led the Pro- 
| vincial Congress to call for the formation of 
'a New England army of several thousand men. 


Members of existing militia and minute groups 
were encouraged to join this army which by the 
day of the Battle of Bunker Hill numbered 
11,500 men. Companies within this larger 
force were equipped and trained in the manner 
of the Minute Man groups and were required to 
be ready to march at a minute's warning. Even 
though the newer and larger army had just been 
created, the minute companies continued to ex- 
ist in the town to defend local property and 
to reinforce the Continental Army under the 
command of General Washington. 

The Selectmen of Lincoln issued a procla- 
mation on February 28, 1966 calling for the 
mustering of a new company of militia to be 
known as the Lincoln Minute Men. The bylaws 
of the Company state that its purpose shall be 
",..to perpetuate the memory of the Minute Men 


of 1775, and their example of steady and sol- 
emn refusal to be subject to the whims and ca- 
prices of any man or body of men..." 

The Minute Men muster on the first Tues— 
day of each month. There are frequent oppor— 
tunities for joint activities with other units 
— encampments, mock battles, parades. We wel- 
come new members, both in the musket men and 
in the music division. 

Call Captain Allan Groves (259-0469) or 
Wayne Mount (259-8695). 


(Material gathered by Allan Groves) a 
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GOLDEN LILIES 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


Dedicated to the Memory of the Millions of 
Chinese Women Whose Feet Were Bound 


I'm Lotus Flower, a little Chinese girl, 
six years old, I live in Beijing, I'm flying 
my kite, the one with the Dragon on one side, 
and the Phoenix on the other, I'm running with 
my big brothers, suddenly my kite gets stuck 


/ing on the edge of the water-lily pond, I'm 
| trying to .... 
| But, as suddenly as a firecracker explod- 
ing on New Year's Day, my Mother, Ming-Li, and 
| my loving old servant, Poxface, grab me by the 
| arms, start dragging me toward our house, oh, 
no, I know what's happening, I remember when 
they did this to First Sister, it's time for 
| my feet to be BOUND, oh, I remember how Sister 
| cried, for every pair of bound feet, there's a 
tub full of tears ..... 
I scream, try to run away, but they pull 
| me into the courtyard, into the living cham- 
| bers, they hold me down, it's for your own 
| good, Mother says, you can't be a "big foot," 
|} no one will ever marry you, and then where 
'will you be? they take out piles of long, 
'snow-white cotton bindings, from the shiny 
|lacquered chest, the one inlaid with ivory 
|figures of the Ming Emperors, they wrap the 
bindings tightly around my feet ..... 
: They bend all my toes under the sole, 
pull the cloth tight, they bend my heels back 
|toward the crumpled toes, pull the cloth 
tight, it hurts, HURTS, everyday they slap my 
face, force me to walk around with the bind- 
|ings, at night I'm not allowed to loosen the 
jcloth, I can't fall asleep, I toss on my bed 
| During the daytime, I totter around the 
courtyard, tetallemraLL, uecan\t fly *my=kite 
| anymore, I can't run with my brothers, I can't 
|feel the wind blowing through my glossy black 
hair, my Mother teaches me to embroider deli- 
|cate goldfish swimming in glass bowls, minia—- 
ture nightingales fluttering in tiny cages, my 
tears soak the silk, my colorful threads knot 
and tangle ..... 
Years later, when I'm around ten years 

old, whenever old Wang-Ching, the Tutor, comes 
to teach my brothers, I hide nearby, behind 


the painted screen, the one with the drawings 
of Confucius, Lao Tse, and the Buddha, and 
listen to the lessons, one day, Wang-Ching 
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on a white flowering plum tree, the one grow- 


speaks of footbinding, my heart starts pound— 
ing, he says it's a custom of obscure origin, 
shrouded in mystery, historians believe it be- 
gan during the Tang Dynasty, around 600-900 
A.D., at the height of the old Chinese cul- 
ture, over one thousand years ago eeee- 

A court dancer, so the story goes, bent 
her feet with silk, so that they were shaped 
like a crescent, and whirled around in silken 
garments, as if dancing on the clouds, and the 
men thought it as beautiful as a nightingale 
flitting by, so by the time of the Sung Dynas— 
ty, around 900-1200 A.D., it was widely prac- 
ticed, especially among the wealthy families, 
and also the concubines, and it spread to all 
groups, except the Manchus and Tartars ..eec. 

In the north of China, even some of the 
prettier peasant girls' feet were bound, so 
they could get out of the fields, make better 
marriages, but in the south, most of the peas— 
ant women escaped footbinding, they planted 
the rice standing firmly in the muddy paddies, 
oh, if only I had been lucky enough to have 
been born a poor little peasant girl, instead 
of a rich landowner's daughter from Beijing 

I'm fully grown now, wear tiny embroider- 
ed shoes, my feet are only four and one-half 
inches long, my arches are broken, my insteps 
are narrow crevices, my ribboned pantaloons 
cover swollen deformed ankles, when Poxface 
helps me change the bindings, I can see my 
dead skin peeling away, my feet stink the 
stench of compressed flesh ..... 

My feet are not feet anymore, they're 
called by a very special name, "golden lil- 
ies,'' I mince along daintily on the arms of my 
brothers or servants, I sit gracefully on bam— 
boo mats with my sisters and cousins, we paint 
miniature birds, draw characters in calli- 
graphy, recite the ancient poety of Du Fu, 
sing songs of courtly love, sip Mandarin tea 
from thin porcelain cups ee... 

At age fifteen, they marry me off to a 
rich landowner, he's a widower, three times my 
age, I'm carried to his home in a red sedan 
chair, I hardly ever see my family anymore, my 
husband smokes opium, he's impotent, needs a 
young wife, an erotic fetish, he shows me por— 
nography, teaches me tO «eee. 

Over the years, I produce three male 
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heirs and two daughters, I stumble through 
life, on crippled feet, as millions of Chinese 
women have done, for over one thousand years, 
I accept it, these are the ways of our Ances-— 
tors, everyday I light incense sticks, pray at 
my private shrine, dear Ancestors, dear Confu— 
cius, please, give me the strength, to obey my 
old husband, to totter without falling, to 
bind my two daughters' feet ..... 

But even in China, things can't stay the 
same forever, times are changing, first the 
ghastly invasion by the Japanese, and then 
finally, the Revolution comes, it's 1949, our 
house is sacked by Mao's soldiers, my husband 
hangs himself with a long silken cloth, we're 


he = ae 
sent to the countryside to work as peasants, I 
unbind my daughters' feet, luckily they're 


still very young, their feet begin to 


Cordwainer straighten, strengthen, grow, I unbind, wash 


and massage my own feet, but it's too late for 

Shoe & Boot Repair oe CMG 
I cook vegetables and rice on the char-— 

coal stove, I lie on the kang resting my feet, 

, . I hear the younger women in the Commune say- 

lewis ST., lincoln ing, no more killing girl babies, no more ar- 
ranged marriages, no more footbinding, and I 

watch my daughters, Silver Moon and Green 


259-0945 Jade, flying their new red kites, emblazoned | 
with five golden stars, they run on their big, 
OPEN TUESDAY through SATURDAY flat, beautiful feet, their black glossy hair 
whirls in the wind, they run, do you hear me? 
RUN .ccce 
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SHEEPSHEARING: SPRING FOXTROT 


By Suze Craig 


Part of it is performed doubled over; one 
participant is always upside down. Yet when 
we all move as we should move, it becomes a 
species of dance. 

At first blush, on a clear March morning, 
we certainly are a most unlikely troupe. Ev- 
eryone but Bruce in thick leather boots or 
Wellingtons. Everyone but Andy bundled up 
warmly, clumsily, against the chilly spring 
morning damp. 

Bruce, the six-foot plus shearer, moves 
quietly in the small low barn, placing a 4 x 6 
sheet of 5/8 inch plywood on the floor, hang- 
ing up the shearing machine on the same nail 
on the same low rafter he used last year. 
Blue-eyed, with curly chestnut hair, he stands 
and turns with deliberate, animal-calming 
ease. He'll be working on this plywood sheet, 
now become the shearing floor, for the whole 
morning. He's the one who performs, always, 
doubled over. 

Andy, the catcher, with fierce black 
curly beard, and whimsical granny glasses, 
looks a stereotypical blacksmith instead of a 
sheep handler. Burly-shouldered, arms like 
tree trunks, he wades among the now penned-—up 
ewes, also moving slowly, deliberately. He 
will catch an animal, pass it on to Bruce. He 
gets to move around, but will spend the morn- 
ing gently turning two hundred pound, some- 
times struggling animals, upside down. 

The first recipients of this morning's 
| routine, white, long corkscrew-fleeced Border 


| Leicesters, stand back against the wall, wait- 


| ing. Their legs are crane-like, elegant, 
| bare, in almost absurd contrast to the great 
| heavy elongated saddles of pendulous fleece, 
| which part straight down the backbone. 
The morning's task begins. 
Andy catches a thick shaggy-backed ewe by 
| grabbing a shoulder and a rump, then effort- 
| lessly eases her along to the shearing floor, 
| flipping her unceremoniously and perhaps some— 
| what ignominiously into classic shearing posi- 
jaeion: arse-side down, forelegs in the air, 
| belly ballooning out. 
| Bruce sits her up onto what would be her 
buns if she were human, catching her up under 
| the forelegs. And there she sits, completely 
out of balance, helpless, all four toothpick 
legs horizontal. 

The small motor for the shears hangs from 
the low rafter, out of work and animal way. 
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Bruce reaches back, elbow up; his hand finds 
the starter cord and he pulls, his eyes always 
on the sheep. The machine whirs. 

As he strokes what looks like an over- 
grown electric razor evenly down the mostly 
quiescent animal, the fleece begins to fall 
away from her creamy body, white, ivory, glis— 
tening, crimped, three and four inch-long 
locks held together invisibly. The wool foams 
out onto the shearing floor, the inner parts 
gleaming softly, a new deep rug. 

We all watch him, each time, each sheep. 
It's as if we have to. The pas de deux is 
endlessly fascinating, mesmerizing. It is far 
more complex and sophisticated than "Click Go 
The Shears," an Australian shearing song, 
would ever lead you to believe. The sequence 
and the vocabulary, yes: 

"You take off the belly wool and finickle out 
the crutch, 

Then go up the neck, for the rules they are 
such, 

You clean ‘round the horns and the first 
shoulder down, 

A long blow up the back and then you turn 
around." 

But the stooped gait of the shearer, the 
way he uses his forearm, hand, palm, wrist, 
even wrist edge, to knead and pull and ease 
and turn the sheep's skin and muscles, the way 
he uses his knees and calves and feet and 
arches to hold and turn the animal--those 
things the song never mentions. Couldn't, 
really; the interplay between sheep and shear- 
er, the careful smooth motions that ensure a 
fleece and a live animal both in one piece— 
but the first separated from the second——comes 
from centuries of practice. 

For there can't be any second cuttings. 
You have to get it right the first time, so 
the fleece remains together, the staples or 
grouped hairs as long as possible. No second 
cutting, or shaving along the missed bits and 
holidays, for the results are useless, even 
for felting. So not too far away. 

And no cuts, skin tears; not too close, 
either. 

And the animal weighs, is out of balance; 
the lanolin in the wool makes hands slippery, 
mounts up in the shaver like soap. 

It takes him about three minutes. 

After the last stroke, the shaven animal 
still in his arms, he executes a quick two- 
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step to shove the fleece off the board and on- 
to a piece of old carpet. There, the next 
duo, mostly the two shepherds, sometimes their 
respective daughters, kneel down. Swiftly 
they pick out bits of manure, twigs, leaves, 
any foreign matter, separate out the belly 
wool, then fold the fleece together in a cer- 
tain way. It's stuffed gently into a large 
lawn leaf bag; I step forward to pop in a 
piece of paper with the sheep's I.D. number, 
then lift the bag back and up to a pair of 
arms that somewhat mysteriously appears down 
from the loft hole. The bag floats upward, 
then disappears. The fleece folders sweep the 
carpet with a broon. 

Shearer and catcher have meantime ex- 
changed animals; keeping his newly shorn and 
suddenly smaller animal rumpside down, Andy 
snips firmly at each hoof with what looks like 
diabolical pruning shears. That's her yearly 
toenail trim. When he lets go, she thunks 
down on all fours and scampers out a door the 
shepherds have suddenly opened. 

Andy catches another ewe and the sequence 
begins all over again. 

Soon, we--the shepherds and the arms from 
the loft and I--catch the rhythm they have es-— 


‘tablished. Andy, without looking, always has 


a woolly animal waiting for Bruce; Bruce, 
without missing a beat, accepts that one in 
return for a newly shorn one. Andy's toenail 
clippers slip out and click and glide back in- 
to the leather sheath on his belt. The fleece 
fluffs into the bag and the bag vanishes. The 
cycle of shearing and trimming and bagging 
stops only when Bruce straightens up, slightly 
redfaced, for a rest. 

And all the morning long, the buzz of the 
shears, sheep jokes, farming tales, hoots of 
laughter. Andy steadies a struggling year- 
ling, "Easy now, think you're going somewhere? 
Right on that board is where you're going, so 
just relax and accept it." 

There's an easy camaraderie that grows 
along with the increasingly smoother rhythm 
and movement, created partly by the shearing, 
and partly by the pleasure of. participating in 
something so basic as harvesting. 

This day is the end and also the begin-—- 
ning of the sheep year: the end because the 
crop has been gathered in, and also the begin-— 
ning, for the ewes are pregnant. And there's 
another reason for our sense of satisfaction 
at the end. Because the flock is small the 
shearing can be accomplished in one morning, 
and when we look out at the noon pasture full 
of clipped animals, we can all see precisely 
where we've been and what a great amount of 
work we've done. Together. 

Which is worth a dance in and of itself. 
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ON A SUMMER EVENING 


By Harriet Lutnicki 


One July evening in Maine, we were seated 
at supper with our Swiss family. Suddenly 
there was a scritch-scratch sound on the 
screen door which opened onto a large, open 
porch. Our younger granddaughter jumped up 
from the table and ran to the door. 

"Oh, someone wants to some in," she said 
very quietly. "He's a little furry animal 
with big, shiny eyes." This was an extraordi- 
Mary event to our granddaughters, who live in 
Switzerland and who are not familiar with wild 
animals that come to the door. 

We all left the table, and tip-—toed 
quickly to a large window overlooking the 
porch and the sea beyond. It was twilight, 
but the lights from indoors shone on the 
porch, enabling us to see what was going on. 
A fluffy, irresistible baby raccoon climbed 
Cautiously up on a porch chair and stared 
through the glass. The girls stifled squeals 
of delight as a second baby, equally appeal- 
ing, climbed up on the chair beside the first 
one. Then a third pushed himself between the 
other two, and in the process lost his balance 
and fell off. We were all laughing now as he 
scrambled up on a table, scattering an empty 
fruit basket, plum pits, and pieces of fruit 
skin, evidence of an earlier meal, all over 
the floor. The three rascals were staring at 
us with the same curious look we must have 
| had. 
| A scolding noise from above interrupted 
the reciprocal admiration. The babies reacted 
instantly and climbed up on the porch railing 
Near a big oak tree of which one large trunk 
leaned at an angle toward the roof. We could 
just see the head of a large raccoon peeking 
down from the edge of the roof, and there was 
little doubt that it was their anxious mother. 

Obeying the insistent instructions, the three 
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babies started climbing, very cautiously, one 
after the other, but they weren't happy about 
it. Halfway up the tree trunk they changed 
their minds and started backing down to the 
railing. The mother raccoon was upset over 
their behavior. Obviously concerned about 
getting them away from danger, but not quite 
bold enough to come down herself, she jumped 
from the roof to the tree and back again to 
show the youngsters what to do. 

A second time they started up the tree 
trunk, each fluffy tail covering the nose of 
the one below. This time they were nearly 
high enough to try the jump to the roof. They 
stopped, they hesitated and for several min- 
utes they measured the distance from the tree 
to the roof. 

"There's no way,'' they seemed to be say-— 
ing. "You can't expect us to do anything so 
foolish!""' In spite of strident scolding and 
directions from their anxious mother, the last 
baby started backing down again followed by 
the other two. Still in single file because 
the tree trunk was narrow, they kept peeking 
down until they reached the safety of the 
porch. Our laughter startled them into ac-— 
tion. They jumped off the porch and disap- 
peared. 

After another lesson or two they must 
have learned to make the jump to the roof, be— 
cause the rest of the summer we often heard 
the pattering of little feet above us. 

Next summer they were undoubtedly among 
the naughty animals who plagued us by getting 
into garbage cans and overturning trash bar- 
rels, making a general nuisance of themselves. 

They had lost their original appeal. 


Editor's note: Mrs. Lutnicki shares this ar- 
ticle about raccoons in response to a request 
for raccoon stories from the editors in a pre- 
vious issue. Do you have a favorite? ® 
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LINCOLN ... Charming smaller home in the desirable 
Beaver Pond area ... Lush and private views out 
of large windows to beautifully landscaped lot ... 
Close to town center, yet one of Lincoln's quiet- 
est streets ... Two or three bedrooms, 1% baths 
... Just the location is worth the price! 

MLS $350,000 


LINCOLN ... Choice waterfront contemporary offers 
waterviews from four of its nine large rooms ... 
Quality construction ... Elegant lst floor 
master suite ... Gourmet kitchen with plenty of 
room for the family or entertaining ... First 
floor family room ... 3% baths ... A wonderful 
home for entertaining in style! 


MLS $685,000 


LINCOLN ... This oversized custom home offers 
features and quality seldom seen in this price 
range ... Beautiful mahogany panelled library 
with fireplace ... Large foyer with gracious 
staircase ... Oversized dining room ... Large 
living room with marble fireplace ... lst floor 
master suite ... Beautifully landscaped lot ... 
Sauna ... More! 

MLS $549,000 


A.H. TETREA 
Lincoln Roa 


259-9220 © 
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LINCOLN ... This oversized contemporary is high- 

lighted by a brand new state-of-the-art kitchen ... 

Wonderful sun/breakfast space ... Super-sized dining 

room ... Beautiful fireplaced living room is com- 

plemented by huge deck overlooking private wooded 

lot ... Six bedrooms/studies ... Three full baths. 
MLS $549,900 


| SUDBURY ... On the Concord town line ... wonder- 
' ful new colonial set on beautiful 4.5 acre lot 
... Exceptional oak kitchen with island ... 
| library with french doors & fireplace ... Ist 
floor family room with cathedral ceiling & 
fireplace ... screened porch & deck ... living 
room with fireplace & formal dining room... 
Four bedrooms ... A tremendous value for a 
stunning house! 
MLS $545,000 


INC. Realtor 


foln, MA 01773 
(5c 


LINCOLN ... A truly wonderful family neighbor- 
hood ... Sunny custom-built three bedroom house 
... Beautifully maintained ... Spacious first 
floor family room ... A perfect yard for adults 
to garden or children to play. 

MLS $369,000 
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RUTH KRAMER, COA COORDINATOR 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


Anyone old enough to qualify for the 
fastest growing segment of Lincoln's populace 
will know that Bemis Hall is a-buzz with ac-— 
tivities, and that Ruth Kramer is the person 
in the center of the action at the Council on 
Aging (COA) office through the doors to the 
left. (Lee Evans is the busy lady in Recrea- 
tion to the right.) I dropped in on Ruth re- 
cently to get an update on COA programs from 
her perspective as Coordinator for the COA. A 
cluster of twenty older people were chatting 
in the parking area when I walked in, obvious— 
ly waiting for something to begin. Ruth ex- 
plained that they were the walking group led 
by Ruth Morey, about to be off on an hour's 
jaunt for fitness. '"'A lot of people signed up 
this Spring," she commented, as she ushered me 
into her corner office. I waited to ask an 
opening question while one visitor inquired 
about the time of his appointment for help 
from the volunteer COA tax advisors, and an- 
other checked on when Cile Hicks would be 
meeting constituents in the conference room. 
Busy place — outside and in! 

The Council on Aging was first formed in 
1975 strictly as a volunteer effort. Twelve 
members were appointed by the Selectmen, many 
of whom had helped with the League of Women 
Voters' study on the needs of older persons. 
Older persons were defined as those having 
reached age 60. (The 1970 federal census had 
counted 471 in Lincoln.) The twelve COA mem- 
bers each undertook responsibility for a pro- 
gram. These programs included monthly health 
clinics,recreational bus trips, home-delivered 
meals, and occasional transportation for medi- 
cal appointments. The big step to hire a 
part-time paid Coordinator was made in 1979. 
After much soul searching by the COA, Jane 
Rasmussen, a resident of Concord with a pro— 
fessional background in physical therapy, was 
selected as the first coordinator. The League 
kindly offered to share their office on the 
second floor of Pierce House so that Jane 
could have a place to conduct business. With 
the aid of a grant from the Area Agency on Ag— 
ing, a telephone answering machine was in-— 
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stalled, and the COA became an office as well 
as a town board. 

Jane was a warm and capable person who 
worked well with everyone. Many people were 
beginning to seek services, justifying the de— 
cision to establish the Coordinator's posi- 
tion. In 1981 Jane felt the need to seek 
full-time employment and left Lincoln for the 
Rehabilitation Hospital in Woburn. On the ad- 
vice of the retiring COA Chairman, Charlotte 
Barnaby, Ruth Kramer was asked to accept the 
temporary position of Acting Coordinator while 
a formal search process got underway. Ruth 
fitted right in and decided to be a candidate 
for the permanent position. In June 1981 Ruth 
was selected out of a field of ten candidates. 

A graduate of Brookline High School, 
Ruth, after a year of business school, moved 
on to Penn State where she majored in philo- 
sophy and minored in sociology. After college 
she worked briefly at M.I.T. as an administra-— 
tive assistant in an acoustics laboratory. 
She left there for a career in family nurture, 
moving to Lincoln in 1957. Her four children 
are grown now: daughter Beryl is in Maine, 
son Andy is an M.D. at the Health Policy Cen- 
ter of the University of Denver (concerned 
with approaches toward long-term care for ger- 
iatric patients), son Peter is in Florida, and 
the youngest son, Jonah, is working toward an 
M.D. at Tufts University. Ruth has six grand- 
children, the newest born just before the in- 
terview for this article. 

Before coming to the Council on Aging as 
Coordinator, Ruth was an assistant to a pro- 
fessor at Brandeis who had been awarded a 
grant to study the implementation of handicap 
access on the campus. His expertise had been 
gained from a study of housing for the elderly 
in the Netherlands, and he and Ruth had many 
conversations about needs locally and region-— 
ally. For a number of years Ruth has lived in 
Lincoln Woods and for two years served on its 
Board of Directors, so she is familiar with 
the advantages and the problems of older per-—- 
sons in that type of development. 

Ruth's time as Coordinator has been one 


of significant growth for the Council on Ag- 
ing. The first "cause" Ruth undertook was to 
facilitate a move out of the second floor of 
Pierce House and into Bemis Hall, known for- 
merly as "Town House" and "Town Offices." The 
advantages of the new location have been tre- 
mendous — a private first floor office, space 
for conferences and clinics, and a welcoming 
"parlor" for visitors. Ruth has been infin-— 
itely patient with the lost souls who still 
wander in looking for the Town Clerk or the 
Assessors' office. 

Some of Ruth's special efforts have been 
aimed at increasing health awareness and pre- 
ventive care for elders. To this end, she has 
been instrumental in staffing the well-re- 
ceived podiatric and audiologic clinics that 
meet regularly. Her persistent endeavors have 
located just the right practitioners for Lin-— 
coln's clients as well as the funds to keep 
the programs going after state Start-up grants 
expired. Most recently, she has arranged a 
series of sessions on Senior Health Mainten-— 
ance addressing memory, diets, and arthritis 
taught by nursing interns from Regis College. 

Less visible than her work in arranging 
clinics and in the preparation of the monthly 
COA Newsletter is her assistance to older per- 
sons in crisis who may have no close relatives 
to take charge. Those familiar with certain 
of these cases find that Ruth has displayed 
the utmost sensitivity and good judgment in 
handling some difficult situations. About 
this aspect of a Coordinator's responsibili- 
ties Ruth says, "I find a great deal of satis-— 
faction in being able to help people who have 
lived in Lincoln for a long time and need help 
in making transitions. The difficulty is 
finding the time to work on particular cases 
when there is so much else going on. I have 
really appreciated having Rhoda Presti here as 
a geriatric intern." (The town approved funds 
for a part-time geriatric aide for the COA in 
the new budget.) Ruth has also been pleased 
to see the expansion of COA programs as they 
attract an ever-increasing diverse group of 
townspeople. She especially mentioned the 
Success of "telephone pals" which pair resi- 
| dents at Bethany and older people in Lincoln. 
} And what about problems? "Parking!" was 
| Ruth's immediate reply. "It's getting worse 
_all the time, and no solution is in sight. 
| Sometimes older people drive up and just turn 
around and go home if the weather is bad." 

The latest census shows 1232 people aged 
60 and over living in Lincoln, an increase of 
| 761 since 1975. As the trend continues, Ruth 
will have a lot more work to do. I expect 
She'll meet the demands with the same warm, 
concerned, and cheerful approach that has made 
her so appreciated in the past. is} 
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Classic Jazz at the Lincoln Library is 
completing its fourth season with its annual 
LIVE bash at the Pierce House on Thursday, May 
28th, beginning at 8:00 p.m. This year's con- 
cert features the outstanding Paramount Jazz 
Band, led by Ray Smith. 

Ray Smith, the dean of Boston jazz broad- 
casters, has produced his JAZZ DECADES program 
for some 29 years, the last 15 on WGBH-FM and 
other NPR outlets throughout the country. 

Smith draws on his lifetime experience, 
as a collector and keen observer of the na-— 
tional and international jazz scene, and for 
the past 18 years as a performer. Ray played 
drums a year and a half with the original 
Black Eagle Jazz Band, six years with the Yan- 
kee Rhythm Kings, and has appeared at many of 
the leading national jazz festivals. He has 
recorded with such jazz notables as Billy But— 
terfield, Johnny Mince, Banu Gibson and the 
late Reg Phillips. Currently he leads his own 
Paramount Jazz Band and is the drummer with 
the Rent Party Revellers, a national all-star 
band which appears regularly at jazz festivals 
and clubs throughout the country. 

In the band are seven talented musicians, 
combining the creative versatility of experi- 
ence with the vigor and enthusiasm of youth, 
who 
eeeblend the jazz sock of polyphonic ensemble 
with the emotional excitement of personal im— 
provisations - a venerable tradition with 
roots in the music of Armstrong,. Beiderbecke, 
Ellington and Morton. 

«draw their music from more than 70 years of 
American jazz and popular music and present it 
with an apparent love and instinct that is a 
listening joy to audiences of all ages and mu- 
sical interest. (lsd 


: 
A PISCATOGY OF VERBS 


I do not live in Lincoln but I was privi- 
leged to see the columns on the Bestiary of 
Verbs by the talented C.P. Kindleberger and 
Susan Hoben. I congratualte them but, aside 
from a passing reference to clams, they seem 
to have neglected our marine friends. 

I don't like to carp but as I perched on 
my library stool, floundering through my ref-— 
erence tomes, I was a little disappointed in 
the man I have been chumming with for so many 
years. How about a coddled egg? Never mind, 
I'll go quietly. 


HMK (A fishy friend) 
{ly 
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| DOFF IT TO YOU 


By C.P. Kindleberger 


If there be a theme to these disquisi- 
tions on metaphors in language — please note 
the delicate use of the subjunctive, express— 
ing doubt - it is that everyday rhetoric is 
loaded with metaphors and similes from yester- 
year, i.e. with an extensive cultural lag. My 
sense of this may merely reveal that I belong 
to the aged generation, and it may be that our 
grandchildren eschew the verbiage of which I 
write, dealing with sheep, horses, chickens, 
and the like. 

Today's subject — hats - fits neatly (1 
suppose one could say if the hat fits, wear 
it, but the metaphor there is "the shoe''). 
When I first came to Lincoln 40 years ago, I 
wore a hat to Cambridge. Then came a phase 
when I wore a hat only to New York. That was 
followed by hats off in the United States, on 
for Europe. Now one goes hatless round the 
world. Some men with hair thinning or thinned 
cover the pate with a cap. Sporty types favor 
a Greek or Scandinavian captain's hat, Irish 
tweed, or an Alpine loden affair decorated 
with edelweiss and a mountain goat's beard. 
Rustics affect workman caps with AMOCO or AM- 
WAY emblazed across the crown. One is remind- 
ed of the aprons made from floursacks. Con- 
struction jobs require hard hats. For the 
most part, however, the hat is passé except 
among westerners who insist on wearing broad— 
brimmed stetsonsin the airport, and perhaps 
elsewhere. 

Hats used to be the mark of bourgeois 
status, the cap of working people. In Sweden 
in the eighteenth century, two political par- 
ties divided along these class lines were 
called the "Hats" and the "Caps." The Caps 
were expansionists, the Hats for anti-infla- 
tionary tight control of the money supply. 
The Mad Hatter was mad, I am told, because in 
the process of transforming Canadian beaver 
pelts into felt for hats, he absorbed a cer- 
tain amount of mercury into his system that 
disturbed his emotional and perhaps his intel- 
lectual balance. 

In New York it used to be that when women 
of a certain social class felt depressed, they 
went out and bought, or at least tried on, 
hats. In Boston, on the contrary, they had 
their hats. Occasionally Boston women might 
succumb to temptation and buy an Easter bon- 
net. Women still wear hats or some sort of 
cover in Catholic churches, and men in syno- 
gogues - either a hat or yarmulcke. In my fa- 
ther's day a man had a felt hat, a derby, a 
straw hat for summer, or in some cases a Pana- 
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ma, and occasionally wore an opera hat, or to 
be married in, a silk hat. All this is the 
warm-up for the expressions: 

That's old hat. 

He's talking through his hat. 

If that's true, I'll eat my hat. 

(on arriving) Take off your hat and make your- 
self at home (for women). 

(on showing reluctance to leave) Here's your 
hat and what's your hurry (for men). 

Keep it under your hat. 

Don't high hat me. 

He'll fight at the drop of a hat. 

When will he throw his hat in the the ring? 
Hats off to the Selectmen! 

He wears two hats: ome as a taxpayer, and the 
other as Measurer of Wood and Bark. 

The White Hats are the good guys; the black 
the bad. 

Johnny Garrison scored a dozen hat tricks in 
his career (three goals in a single game of 
hockey). 

Summer theater is the straw-hat circuit. 

A novel or psychiatric study by some man whose 
first name is Alexander is called The Man Who 
Mistook His Wife For a Hat. 

One David Fletcher of the Colorado School 
of Mines with whom I discussed this subject as 
I admired his Western Stetson furnished a cou- 
ple of the list above and reminded me that 
there are superstitions about hats: 

It is bad luck to put a hat on a bed. 

If you have quarreled with your wife and come 
home, hoping to make up, open the door and 
throw in your hat. If she is ready to make 
peace, she'll welcome you in. If not, she'll 
throw it out again. 

I conclude with two stories, drastically 
abbreviated: 

1) Cap (for Captain?) Harrington, my 
French teacher in the 1920s, would excoriate a 
student who timidly started a sentence "I 
think..." by recounting innumerable times the 
following story: A man was sitting in the 
trolley car with his hat on the seat beside 
him. A large woman entered, sat down on the 
hat, turned and said, "I think I sat on your 
hat." The man shouted at her "You think you 
sat on my hat, eh? You know goldang well you 
sat on my hat." 

2) A friend originally from Hamburg emi- 
grated from England to the United States in 
World War II during foreign-exchange control. 
He wondered how best to bring his small wealth 
with him, unable directly to convert it into 
dollars, and was advised that the Homberg hat, 
worn by diplomats was coming into fashion in 
the United States. Accordingly he converted 
his perhaps £100 into Homberg hats. I saw him 
the other day and learned that he still has a 
few of the original dozen or so on hand. ® 


SPIRIT OF PLACE IN HEREFORDSHIRE 


by J. Russell Elkinton 


Then hey for croft and hop-yard, and hill, and 
field, and pond, 
With Bredon Hill before me and Malvern Hill 
) beyond, 
With hawthorne white i' the hedgerow, and all 
the spring's attire, 
In the comely land of Teme and Lugg, and 
Clent, and Clee, and Wyre. 
John Masefield in London Town 


These were words of the late Poet-—Laure- 
ate as he traveled westward from London to his 
birthplace in Herefordshire, in Ledbury over 
the hill. To an outlander from the New World 
who has journeyed eastward across the sea to 
|live in this same land--his wife's homeland-—- 
how looks it to him? Comely indeed! 
| Stand on the top of Pinnacle Hill, midway 
|in the long serrated spine of the Malvern 
| Hills, and face westward. Behind, to the 
east, lie the flat Worcester plain of the Riv- 
| er Severn, Bredon Hill, Gloucester with cathe- 
_dral tower, and the Cotswold escarpment; left, 
| to the south, stands May Hill crowned with its 
i tuft of trees and the dark ridge of the Forest 
'of Dean; to the west is Herefordshire. Here, 
at our feet, rests our own home village of 
| Colwall, studded with great oaks and conifers 
|and surrounded by fields and farms. Beyond 
'the village begin the successive ridges of 
hills with woods and pastures that stretch out 
(‘towards the central plain of Herefordshire, 
| past the "Golden Valley," and on to the Black 
|Mountains of Wales--a long level line on the 
| high horizon that drops abruptly in Hay Bluff. 
mt the foot of the Bluff, the River Wye 
j}emerges from the Welsh hills to meander in 
iwide loops through the fertile farmlands of 
Herefordshire before turning southward to the 
} Severn estuary and the Bristol Channel. To 
the northwest, the hills of Radnorshire (the 
country of Kilvert and his diary) culminate in 
| the great-humped ridge of Radnor Forest; fur- 
ther to the north, stand the hills of Shrop- 
shire: the Stiperstones, the Long Mynd, and 
the Clees. 

But it is not the beauty of the landscape 
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alone that intrigues; more, it is the very 
spirit of place. For one's eye is sweeping 
across a land replete with history, a land 
saturated with human associations. In this 
borderland--the Marches of Wales--that lies 
between the wild hills of Wales and the tamer 
low-lands of England, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, 
Normans, and their descendants, in turn have 
striven against the perennial tides of Celtic 
tribesmen from the Welsh uplands. This is the 
scene of two millenia of history recorded in 
writing and of even older history revealed by 
the works of prehistoric man. To a native of 
Pennsylvania where written history spans a 
mere four centuries, history in terms of thou- 
sands of years is truly staggering. But here 
it is in Herefordshire, a cornucopia of his-— 
tory, a feast of spirit of place. 

Prehistoric man did indeed leave his mark 
on this landscape. Some four thousand years 
ago neolithic man erected the large megalithic 
burial chamber, called Arthur's Stone, on the 
summit of Merbach Hill overlooking the R. Wye 
east of Hay Bluff. It is the only dolmen in 
the county and other neolithic findings are 
scanty. However, the less ancient works of 
Iron Age man are much more plentiful. The 
great hillfort of the British Camp on the 
Herefordshire Beacon, with its huge multiple 
earthen ramparts and round flat top, towers 
over our village and reminds us of the hazards 
to human life in these parts some twenty-five 
hundred years ago. Other Iron Age hillforts 
or camps are spotted across this landscape: 
Midsummer Hill and Hollybush, Wall Hills, Cap— 
ler Camp, Aconbury, Credenhill, Sutton Walls, 
Croft Ambrey, and many more. Only a little 
less than two thousand years ago the Romans 
invaded, defeated the British chieftain Cara- 
doc, and settled this countryside. Today the 
chief signs of their occupation are their 
roads, arrow-straight and still used: from 
Monmouth and Gloucester to Hereford, to Stret— 
ton Grandison, to Kentchester, to Leintwar- 
dine. In the fifth century—-fifteen hundred 
years ago—-Roman Britain collapsed in the face 
of Celtic pressure from the west and the be- 
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As our company name implies, most of our service involves 

the polishing of brass. We achieve satin or mirror finish 

on brass, copper, bronze, sterling, and other alloys. Antique 
may be brought back to new or high lighted. We will lacquer 
or leave pieces so they may achieve an attractive patina 

over time. Examples are on display and browsers are welcome. 


ginning invasions of the Angles and Saxons in 
the east. Anglo-Saxon remnants in the county 
are few. The most prominent is Offa's Dyke, 
built in the tenth century by Offa, king of 
Saxon Mercia, along the western border of the 
Marches from the Bristol Channel to the Irish 
Sea. It was the Normans of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries who most marked the land 
with ancient buildings, for they built castles 
and churches in stone. The castles, built to 
guard the frontier, today mostly are ruins or 
grass-covered mounds: Goodrich, Grosmont, 
Kilpeck, Longtown, Hereford, Clifford, Wig- 
more, Ludlow, to name a few in the southern 
Marches. The church buildings have been bet-— 
ter preserved. The land abounds in abbeys, 
priories, and parish churches whose more anci- 
ent components of round-arched doorways and 
windows and square stone towers attest their 
Norman origin. 


On these ancient landmarks are layered—— 
like the successive levels of an archeological 
midden-—-the signs of medieval and more recent 
life. In the fourteenth century William Lang- 
land lay on the Herefordshire Beacon and, as 
he gazed down on Colwall's "fair field full of 
folk," saw the "Vision of Piers Plowman," the 
first literary portrayal of the life of medie- 
val common man. In the fifteenth century King 
Henry IV stood off the invading Welsh chief- 
tain, Owen Glendower, on Woodbury and Berrow 
Hills by the valley of the Teme. In the six- 
teenth century the Bishop of Hereford built 
his timbered hunting lodge in his Chase (stag- 
hunting ground) on the western slopes of the 
Malvern Hills; there by the fortified tower of 
Colwall church it still stands, in use today 
as a farmhouse. Seventeenth century black and 
white timbered houses pepper the countryside 
and are unforgettable features of the market 
towns of Ross, Ledbury, Leominster, and Brom— 
yard and of such villages as Weobley, Pem-— 
bridge, and Eardisland. Eighteenth century 
Georgian mansions and nineteenth century coun-— 
try houses stand as homes for "county fami- 
lies."' Hope End, hidden in the fold of Oyster 
Hill (just to the west of Colwall), was the 


childhood home of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
150 years ago; the house is burned and gone 
but the minareted stables—-and her poetry——re-— 
main. 

Other marks on the land of the early 
nineteenth century stem from the Industrial 
Revolution; these are the canals and the rail- 
ways. First came the Hereford and Gloucester 
Canal, started in 1793 and, after economic 
difficulties, finally finished by engineer 
Stephen Ballard of Colwall, in 1845 (by which 
time the new railways were preparing to super-— 
sede it). But the canal's embankments, lined 
with alders and filled with trees, can be 
traced for miles and its tunnels are dark and 
eery places. Today one railway remains; its 
single track pierces our Malvern Hills through 
a mile-long tunnel beneath our feet, emerges 
by Colwall, and goes on to bisect the county. 
The rest of the railway branch lines are gone, 
the rails long since taken up, and the rights 
of way obliterated with bushes and trees. 
Now, freight goes by lorry and juggernaut, 
people go by car. The main roads are plea- 
santly winding, the myriad by-roads and lanes 
between hedgerows are certain routes to rural 
solitude, and the motorway intrudes not. Her-— 
efordshire, despite its recent administrative 
amalgamation with Worcestershire to form the 
rather artificial County of Hereford and Wor- 
cester, is still the most unspoiled of the 
English country shires. It remains an unclut- 
tered land of farm and field, pasture and 
wood, orchard and hop-field; it is a land in- 
habited by stalwart country folk, by the 
shire's famous breed of brown and white-faced 
cattle, and everywhere by sheep. Above all, 
it is a countryside full of history and rich 
in spirit of place. 

To further evoke the spirit of place in 
this comely land, let me tell the story of one 
such place. In the northeastern corner of 
Herefordshire, on a lonely hilltop between the 
valleys of the River Frome to the west and the 
River Teme to the east, stands the little par- 
ish church of Stanford Bishop. Like not a few 


other country churches, this old church of St. 
James appears to have been built on the site 
of a pre-existing pagan holy place on the 
hilltop. Thus it stands, not in a village, 
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Something beautiful 
happens to you here. 


Come and see us at Capelli — 
call tor an appomntmeni at 


259-0500 


Tues.» Sat 9am to6pm 


Thurs 9am to9 pm 


When you visit our salon, it's a beautiful 
txpernence. Because we care for you in a very 
special way. Our styliste Know you want to look 
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but alone in midst of fields and apart from 
the surrounding farmhouses scattered in vari- 
ous directions. A few weeks ago, in the pale 
sunlight of a November morning, my wife and I 
left our car in the narrow country lane, pass-— 
ed through a gate, and walked up an old sunken 
track towards the top of the hill. On either 
side were fields of rich red earth freshly 
ploughed. In the distance were glimpses of 
the Severn valley to the east, the tips of the 
Malvern Hills to the south, and to the west 
the long ridge of the Black Mountains in 
Wales. On the crown of the hill was the place 
that immediately cast its spell on us. 

Here, in a great circle of long grass 
fenced in from the ploughed fields that fell 
away on all sides, stands a grove of enormous 
yew trees. Their dark evergreen boughs——an 
ancient symbol of immortality--stretch above 
the little church in the center with its 
Square stone tower topped by a squat pyramidal 


roof. The trunk of the largest of these yews 
is more than 26 feet in circumference; there 
used to be an even larger and hollow yew that, 
when seen by the Malvern Naturalist Club 125 
years. ago, was estimated to be a _ thousand 
years old. That giant has gone but the pres- 
ent king of the grove may be that old now. 
Its very antiquity is accentuated by the only 
evidence in sight of the modern world: a few 
fresh graves among the ancient ones and, at 
the foot of the great yew, a dust bin (trash 
can) with the sign "Please leave wire and 
glass in the bin, not flowers." Around the 
periphery of the churchyard stand or lie other 
tombstones, older and crumbling. On a simple 
path trampled through the long wet grass we 
walk around the church tower and, through a 
Norman-arched doorway, enter the little aisle- 
less nave. There, in the shadow of the simple 
alter, is the object of our pilgrimage to this 
lonely spot. 

A chair, an incredibly old chair. It is 
a sort of short bench or low seat with a back 
of boards (the top one missing) slotted into 
two of the four stumpy posts and all made of 


oak that is worn, uneven, and polished black 
with age. This is said to be the chair in 
which St. Augustine sat as he met with the 
Christian bishops of Celtic Britain in the 
year 603 A.D., almost fourteen hundred years 
ago. If that be so, it must be one of the 
oldest chairs in the kingdom. Concerning this 
chair there are two tales to be told: one 
about its origin and one about its latter-day 
discovery. 


In 597 A.D. Pope Gregory the Great sent 
the missionary monk Augustine from Rome to the 
pagan kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons in south—- 
eastern Britain to convert them to Christiani- 
ty. Augustine succeeded in converting King 
Ethelbert and his court in Kent and became the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury (later he was 
canonized). He then pressed on with his mis-— 
sion in the neighboring Saxon kingdoms of Wes-— 
sex, Mercia, and Northumbria. Meanwhile, the 
Celtic Britons in the highlands of Wales and 
Scotland had preserved from the era of Roman 
Britain their own form of early Christianity. 
Two of their great episcopal leaders in the 
sixth century were St. Colomba of Iona in 
Scotland and St. Dubricius of Caerleon in 
south Wales, the "Rome" of Celtic Christendom. 
Celtic bishops did much traveling and regular- 
ly visited their churches over wide areas. 
One of these churches, built of wood, must 
have stood on this hilltop of Stanford Bishop 
(the name probably meant “the church by the 
paved road where the bishop comes"). Augus— 
tine wanted to meet the Celtic bishops in ord- 
er to reach agreement with them over the 
Church calender of holy days and over the 
forms sof orituals, Apparently the little 
church and grove of Stanford Bishop, standing 
as it did between the western borders of the 
Saxon kingdoms and the Celtic highlands, was 
the place chosen for this early ecumenical ef- 
fort. 

The Venerable Bede, in his ecclesiastical 
history written more than a century later, 
tells the story of this encounter. The Celtic 
bishops, worried as to whether or not the new-— 
comer was a true Christian, decided ahead of 
time that if he showed humility by rising from 
his seat to greet them, it would indicate that 
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he was indeed a Christian. Augustine, seated 
in the bishop's chair brought out from the 
church and placed under a nearby oak tree, did 
not rise. The bishops were affronted because 
they perceived a proud man who was usurping 
the chair of authority, and no agreement was 
reached. Another 61 years of the seventh cen- 
tury were to pass before, in 664, the two 
branches of Christianity in Britain were uni- 
fied at the Council of Whitby. This finally- 
negotiated unity contributed to the strength 
of Anglo-Saxon England as it struggled against 
the onslaught of the Danes in the ninth cen- 
tury but it failed against that of the Normans 
in the eleventh century. And, when the Nor- 
mans came and built their churches of stone, 
one of them was the little church of Stanford 
Bishop which replaced the ancient British one 
of timber and the Norman tower and walls stand 
to this day. 

The second tale is of the finding of this 
ancient relic of early Christianity in Bri- 
tain, the chair. The finder, Dr. James John- 
ston, tells the story in his little book pub- 
lished posthumously in 1898, The Finding of 
St. Augustine's Chair. In the early nine- 
teenth century, as a schoolboy, James Johnston 


visited a friend in the market town of Brom’ 


_ yard in northeastern Herefordshire and became 
enamoured of the surrounding countryside. Six 
years later in 1842, when he was a medical 
student in London in need of a holiday, John- 
ston came again to the area on a walking tour. 
His object was to explore country churches and 


to hear country legends. One day he visited 
the nearby country church of Stanford Bishop. 
In the church tower, among the lumber (English 
usage for discarded furniture), James espied a 
quaint old wooden seat and asked the ancient 
sexton what it was. The sexton said that when 
he was a boy his elderly predecessor had told 
him.that it used to be in the chancel because 
it was St. Augustine's chair used by him "when 
he was in these parts missioning."" James de- 
parted and quite forgot about the old chair. 
Forty years later in 1882, Dr. Johnston 
paid another visit to Herefordshire and sud- 
denly remembered the old chair and the story 
_that he had heard about it so many years be- 
fore. He visited the church again and inquir- 
ed about the chair from the current sexton. 
"Well now,'' said the man, "you have a good 
memory. It was an old settle and quite worn 
out. When the restoration was going on the 
chair and all the old lumber was cleared out 
to the churchyard, and one cold morning, just 
as we got to the church, the masons wanting a 
bit of fire to warm their victuals were just 
going to break it up. It was such a curious 
old thing that I took a liking to it, as it 
would do so well in my garden for me to sit 


and smoke my pipe in, so I begged it and there 
it is now up at my house." Indeed it was, and 
Dr. Johnston persuaded the sexton to sell him 
the chair. 

When the Doctor examined the chair, he 
found that the seat was hinged by small round 
pieces of wood called cardines, such as were 
used by Roman carpenters. This workmanship 
was strong evidence that the chair had been 
fashioned in the days of Roman Britain, per-— 
haps for the traveling bishop when he came to 
the church from Wales. Dr. Johnston subse— 
quently presented the chair to the museum of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Finally, in the present 
century, in 1947, the chair was returned to 
its historic home, this church of Stanford 
Bishop. Here it is today, with a small brass 
plate proclaiming it to be "St. Augustine's 
chair,'' a surviving symbol of the message of 
good news that first was brought to this land 
—with so many conflicting efforts—-so very 
long ago. 

Once again in the churchyard we drink in 
the bright sunshine and fresh air. The west 
wind blowing across the hilltop from the moun- 
tains of Wales to the lowlands of England 
sighs in the tops of the great yews. Is it 
the wind or do we hear the spirits of all the 
generations of men and women who, over four- 
teen centuries and more, have worshiped their 
gods or their God and Redeemer on this lonely 
hill, in this holy place? Did those ancient 
Britons, Roman colonists, feudal serfs, medie— 
val peasants, yeoman farmers, in this place 
gain strength from a transcendent power to 
face the brutal difficulties of life at home 
and the martial perils that beset them abroad: 
the invasions of the Danes and Normans, the 
crusades to the Holy Land, the wars with 
France, the threat of the Spanish Armada, the 
civil wars, the German menace? Today threats 
still loom over the horizon, near and far: 
industrial strife and economic decline at 
home, social and political turmoil abroad, and 
everywhere the ultimate threat of nuclear hol- 
ocaust that hangs above us all. Perhaps we 
too can gather strength and courage and hope 
from the beauty and the timelessness of this 
place, from the brief glimpses of eternity be- 
stowed by many a spirit of place in this 
"comely land of Teme and Lugg, and Clent, and 
Clee, and Wyre." 


Editor's Note: When Dr. Elkinton retired from 
the medical faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania fifteen years ago, he and his English 
wife, Teresa, went to live in England: this 
essay stems from that experience. Last year 
they returned to the United States to live 
near their daughter, Gwyneth Loud, in Lincoln. 
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HANDS IN THE COOKIE JAR 


There are times, I don't mind admitting, 
when I hide out from "the world'"' and worry 
less about Nicaragua or nuclear waste or even 
the insecure future of little Baby M. For a 
change I worry about the lady's slipper. 

I have an acquaintance who lives in the 
region of what we Lincolnians have decided 
should be named Flint's, rather than Sandy, 
Pond (in the interests of historical accuracy, 
for one reason). She told me, recently, an 
unsettling story. A year or so back she was 
walking in the wooded Pine Hill area this side 
of Walden—-which, due to the years of effort 
by our town's Conservation Commission and the 
will of the town, comprises a fine section of 
public land. This is also what some of us 
think of as one of Mr. Quincy Adams's "connec-— 
tors," his plan having been to secure for the 
enjoyment of all a network of horseback riding 
trails running between Weston, Lincoln, and 
Concord with no necessity to clatter along 
macadam roads beyond crossing from one side to 
the other. 

And while walking a trail on this pleas- 
ant spring afternoon, my acquaintance encount— 
ered a woman coming out of the woods with an 
armload of ladies' slippers. Lest the unini- 
tiated think I refer to bedroom or evening 
slippers, and that the emerging woman was sim— 
ply some roaming loony, it might be specified 
that what we are concerned with here is the 
botanical Cyprepedium acaule—also known, once 
upon a time, as the Moccasin Flower. (Some 
fancied that the flower's "lip'' suggested an 
Indian moccasin more than a lady's slipper; 
but possibly that was all a matter of where 
you came from—backwoods or boudoir.) 

My informant, good citizen that she is, 
was properly resistant to this female coming 
towards her with her illicit load of wild or- 
| chids--and let her know then and there that 
|she was breaking the law. Whether the thief 
protested as to her ignorance of this law I do 
not recall; one becomes too familiar too soon 
with the fact that there are those in the hu- 
man family who go out of their way not to be 
informed on matters that may conflict with 
their own self-interest. At any rate the dam- 
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age was done, and the floors of the woods that 
much the poorer. 

One June I came across a similar situa-— 
tion—on a ferryboat crossing from Martha's 
Vineyard. An elderly woman sat with a compan- 
ion of equal years on the sunny upper deck; 
surely old enough to know better (I mean, 
where had she been all her life?), she sat 
with a lapful of two or three dozen lady slip— 
pers, or rather ladies' slippers, wrapped in 
newspapers. The possessor of the bounty wore 
as sour an expression as if she'd been made to 
eat a lemon--whether from, one hopes, adverse 
comments from her fellow passengers or from 
the fact that her flowers did not, by a long 
shot, look the way they had when she'd first 
spotted them in the cool isolation of island 
woods. (I cannot forget their sight; like a 
bunch of small, shrivelling pink balloons 
whose air has been sucked right out of then, 
they drooped hideously on stems limp as the 
wrung necks of chickens. The species do not 
take to being picked.) 

My inquiries revealed that the pouter was 
among a group of senior citizens on one of 
those quicky bus tours to which tourist at-— 
tractions such as Martha's Vineyard are prone. 
Their bus had broken down on an uninhabited 
stretch of road beside some woods, and the 
group was a long time waiting for rescue. 

Sometimes it's all a matter of who you 
talk to--and having had roots in that area 
which too many people love, I had a general 
idea of whom to call when I got home that ev-— 
ening. Hearteningly, something came of this 
phone call and perhaps other phone calls re- 
lating to the incident. For one thing, a 
thoughtful town official who was also a farmer 
and conservationist of her region as well as 
garden club member, got that equally conserva-— 
tion-minded body to see that, on arrival, ev— 
ery tour-bus driver was given a sheet oF in- 
formation to pass on to his passengers inform- 
ing them, as transient guests of the island, 
of the law regarding native plants. 

Here of course we are not, geographically 
at least, an island. But for two or three 
years now the Conservation Commission has seen 
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the need of having a permanent Ranger. We 
need both her and her summer helpers since, in 
1986 alone, there were nearly forty thousand 
"user visits" to our conservation lands—-over 
half of which occur in the year's warmer sea- 
sons. 

But the diminishment of species such as 
the lady's slipper did not begin just yester- 


day. Alice Lounsberry's A Guide to the Wild 


Flowers was first published nearly a hundred 
years ago, and in it she wrote of the lady's 
slipper, "Like the Indians, it is becoming 
rarer every year..." 

But it's still around, so let's be posi- 
tive in a guarded sort of way. And let's 
think of the less transient beauties, the oth- 
er riches in these parts! We have a few 
larches around town —- and some on public land 
- whose new, soft green, feathery growth is a 
visual pleasure for those who care. And we 
have access to other comparative rarities, 
such as, at De Cordova, a dawn redwood; you 
can see it there now in its shimmery seasonal 
dress. In time there will be the heady fra- 
grance of wisteria blossoms framing a few 
doorways and upper open bedroom windows. Even 
a memory of these, back in some richer time, 
will suffice! The Kentucky yellow-wood, whose 
own clusters of flowers are wisteria-like but 
white, can also be enjoyed in bloom—for one 
around town, look near the Public Library. 
There's the promise of lilacs, of poppies and 
peonies. And how about roses? And there's 
the elusive sight of the Baltimore oriole 
who's had to learn to hang its nest from a 
tall tree other than the wine-glass elm we, 
and it, used to take for granted in these 
parts. But at least the bird is still 
around—-very much so, its buoyant warble lift- 
ing the heart of the listener. Now I, for 


one, fully intend to try to make the most of 


these bonuses—-why else does one live where 


and how one does? 
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SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen:John Caswell 
Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
John Goodrich 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 

( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers ° 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 


Housing Commission Chairman Elizabeth 
Snelling made a report concerning the four 
houses that will be moved from Larry 


Offices building and are open to the public. Although a Smith's land (Cranberry Hill) and she 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) reported on inquiries regarding housing 
in the North Lincoln development. 
Traffic Solid Waste 
e@ The Selectmen approved a - NOT A THRU WAY - e The Selected approved a $6,000 expenditure 


to fund a feasibility study for the 
permanent transfer station. 

The Board asked for clarification regarding 
the use of the temporary station while the 
permanent transfer station is being built. 
New Business 

The Board investigated the possible placement 
of a fire engine in North Lincoln. The new 
transfer station or Hanscom are possibilities. 
The Selectmen met with the Supervisor of 
Planning and Statistics for the Massachusetts 
Port Authority. Mutual aid for fire 
protection was suggested by Lincoln, and 

the two parties agreed to further discussion. 


sign for Tabor Hill Road. 
e@ The Board held public hearings to discuss the 
Route 2/Bedford Road intersection improvements - e 
25% design plans. Residents from Bedford Road, 
Juniper Ridge Road, Orchard Lane, Rockwood Lane, 
Oak Knoll, and Cambridge Turnpike attended. 
Concerns were voiced about traffic, fire and © 
police coverage, and safety features. The 
Board encouraged residents to form “neighborhood 
groups" to respond to the designs. e 
e The Selectmen wish to arrange a meeting with 
the Selectmen of Lexington and Concord to 
discuss the Route 2 and Route 2A corridor and 
the needed improvements. 


Budget The Port Authority is considering a limited 

e The Board urged the Conservation Commission, service motel at Hanscom. 
Water Commission, Housing Commission, and e The Selectmen noted the need for additional 
Codman Community Farm to consider ways to building inspector services over the next two 
reduce their budgets. The Selectmen explored two years due to the North Lincoln development 
additional way to reduce the Town Budget. and due to other subdivisions in town. 

e The Selectmen voted to raise ambulance fees e A litter complaint was discussed, and the 
effective February 1, 1987. Board urged residents to pick up litter 

@ Money ($4,000) which was set aside for part- whenever they saw it. 
time clerical help, was awarded by the Board e The Board heard a report from Joan Kimball, 
to the Council on Aging. Lincoln's representative to the Sudbury 

Housing River Citizen's Advisory Committee, opposing 

e The Board discussed the letter from the the Massachusetts Water Resource Authority's 
Inspector General's office regarding the decision to divert the Sudbury River for 
process involved in selecting the developer potable water water supply. A resolution 
for the housing complex in North Lincoln "opposing interbasin transfer of surface 
based on a review of the Special Town Waters" (the Sudbury River) will be an 
Meeting vote of November 1, 1986 which article on the annual town meeting warrant. 
approved the entire development and which (The resolution was supported by voters at 
understood the procedure. The Selectmen town meeting on March 28, 1987.) 
decided to adhere to the special town Appointments 
meeting vote and not to reopen the Request Lincoln Housing Commission - Giles C. Brown 
for Proposal (RFP). Lincoln Bicentennial Committee - James McHugh 

e The Selectmen received an update regarding and Katherine McHugh, Co-chairmen 


the site plan of the 47-acre development. 
The septic treatment plant assessment has 
begun and the floor plans are being 
considered. 


Special Police Officers - Robert L. Ashline, 
Everett Pekins, Joseph Driscoll, 
Mary McCue 


Resignations 


Housing Commission - Katherine McHugh 


The material was gathered by Joan Perera. 
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Now that the Fourth is over, we can settle into the dog 
days of summer. The Fourth of July was an opportunity 
for our small town to come together and celebrate. 
Weren't the fireworks fabulous? 
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Our articles this time reflect the rural side of 

Lincoln life. Nadie Rice takes us canoing on the 
River and Farrar Pond. Sarah Baird in "From Country 
Places" takes us on a paddle across Fairhaven Bay on 
a moonlit night. 
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Some of you will be have some "different" experiences 
this summer - travel, study, golf lessons or ----. 

Joan Perera has told us in this issue about Guido's 
and her recent trip to the USSR. We would be happy 
if readers would share their summer activities with us. 


Have a relaxing summer. 
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CAN YOU CANOE ? = . 
Canoeing in Lincoln : 


by Nathalie Rice 


As our open space plan notes "Lincoln is 
a hill town and a wet town," but for those who 
know Lincoln, "wet" is synonymous with swamps, 
marshes and bogs, rather than open expanses of 
canoeable water. There are some exceptions, 
however, notably the Sudbury River and Farrar 
Pond. This article gives some tips on canoe- 
ing these waters, particularly from the point 
of view of gaining access, favored seasons for 
canoeing, and what you may encounter along the 
way. 

The only public access for the Sudbury 
River in Lincoln is the Canoe Landing on Route 
117, just east of Lee's Bridge. The landing 
is open to the public, and therefore you will 
want to consider the time of day you set out, 
and specifically whether you will be able to 
find a parking space. Parking is available in 
the Canoe Landing lot as well as in an over- 
flow lot in Militzer's field to the west. 
(Cars parked across from the Landing on the 
east-bound side of 117 are apt to be ticket- 
ed.) 

The Sudbury River, I believe, has its 
greatest appeal in early spring, late summer, 
and fall. Early in the year the River is 
high, enabling one to explore the smaller 
streams which feed the River and to weave 
through the marshes and swamps which are inac- 
cessible later in the summer. Pantry Brook, 
by the Great Meadows/Weir Hill Fish and Wild- 
life land in Sudbury, is one such stream which 
provides a short but interesting diversion 
from the open expanses of the River. 


copyright 1987 Nathalie Rice 
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In contrast to the subtlety of spring, 
late summer overwhelms the canoeist, for it is 
this time of year that purple loosestrife is 
in bloom and carpets the River valley through 
most of Lincoln. This tall wetland perennial 
is an introduced species to New England and is 
considered to have little value to wildlife. 
It is spectacular in midsummer, however, and 
in its magnificent display is a convincing 
statement of its aesthetic worth. 

One of the more enjoyable canoe trips, 
especially for young children, is downstream 
toward Concord. (The Sudbury River flows 
north in comparison to most major rivers which 
flow south.) Shortly after leaving the Canoe 
Landing, the River widens into a low shallow 
plain, known as Fairhaven Bay. In my mind, 
the Bay is one of the most singularly beauti- 
ful spots in Lincoln. It is a low glacial 
lakebed, but almost resembles a_ kettlehole 
with its enveloping rolling hills. For the 
most part, the few houses along these ridges 
have been set back and do not interrupt the 
beauty of the view. The shores of the Bay are 
surrounded by swamps of buttonbush and willow, 
which are cover to songbirds, herons, and 
countless waterfowl. The Bay offers something 
which is difficult to find along much of the 
River - a place to beach your canoe and 
stretch your legs. On the western edge of the 
Bay is an unnamed island of one to two acres, 
and though it shows its use, it provides a 
welcome pause. I would recommend avoiding the 
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Bay on hot summer weekend afternoons and even- 
ings, as many of the boaters from the North 
Bridge Boathouse in Concord use the Bay as 
their destination point. In the past five 
years, the Boathouse has also run a party boat 
to the Bay on Friday and Saturday afternoons 
and evenings, which disturbs much of the Bay's 
quiet beauty. At these times, canoeing up- 
stream toward Sudbury may be more rewarding. 

The Sudbury River changes as fall ap- 
proaches; the enthusiastic canoeists of the 
summer disappear and afternoons on the River 
are enjoyed by birders, fishermen, and local 
families. This is a special time of year, 
since it is fall migration, and ducks and 
geese are always passing overhead or can be 
seen feeding in the fields along the banks. 
Upstream toward Sudbury is most interesting 
during the fall, for the extensive marshes and 
red maple swamps not only provide cover for 
migrating waterfowl, songbirds and hawks, but 
in themselves create an impressive backdrop. 
Early mornings are lovely in the fall, when 
mist is still rising from the warmer waters of 
the River, and when quiet canoeists are re- 
warded with a close view of a barred owl seek- 
ing a daytime perch, or a rare goshawk stoop- 
ing at early morning prey. Later in the day 
as the chill of the morning wears off, hawks 
will be more visible, since September through 
November is migration time for all our New 
England species. An eye upward in mid-Septem- 
ber will reveal a kettle of broad-wings, and 
in November, red-tails, marsh hawks and the 
larger accipiters soar overhead. 

In contrast to the River, Farrar Pond of- 


fers more secluded canoeing and has the advan- 
tage of a return trip in which one isn't re- 
tracing steps. Though a private pond, it is 
open to Lincoln residents for boating under an 
agreement signed during the negotiations for 
Farrar Pond Village and Lincoln Ridge condo- 
miniums. This privilege should be used with 
care, however, as the Farrar Pond Association 
has been experiencing public use problems, and 
is struggling with ways to overcome them. 
There are no power boats allowed on the Pond, 
swimming is forbidden, and canoeists should be 
careful to remain on the water rather than ex- 
ploring the shoreline. Access to the Pond is 
gained directly across from the Canoe Landing, 
and requires carrying your canoe down a slight 
embankment at the far western edge of the 
Pond. Do not stop on Route 117, but pull off 
temporarily across from the Canoe Landing, 
follow the path to the edge of the Pond, and 
return and park your car at the Canoe Landing 
or in the overflow lot. 

Farrar Pond offers far different canoeing 
than the Sudbury River. One is limited to a 
much smaller area, but the Pond has a wonder- 


Editor's Note: Fishing is not permitted 
in Farrar Pond. 


fully irregular shoreline with numerous coves 
to explore. Once you have canoed past Route 
117 toward the eastern cove, the noise of the 
road disappears, and it is hard to believe 
that you are anywhere other than western Mass— 
achusetts or New Hampshire. There is a magic 
to Farrar Pond in every season, but particu- 
larly in early summer mornings at daybreak 
when its surface is still, and the fragrance 
of water lilies and swamp azalea sweetens the 
air. 
kk KK 

It is a privilege to be able to canoe in 
any of Massachusetts' ponds and lakes, and to 
enjoy peaceful spots that many never see. We 
are fortunate in owning or being able to bor- 
row canoes to take advantage of the early 
morning hours when wildlife is more visible, 
fishing is at its best, and the crowds of the 
day have not yet stirred. The price for these 
experiences is paid in the initial costs of 
securing land, trail easements, and restric-— 
tions which help preserve the beauty of our 
ponds, streams, and rivers. These costs have 
been paid by Federal and State governments, 
and by Lincoln residents in the cases of both 
the Sudbury River and Farrar Pond. But in ad- 
dition to these one-time fees, there is a 
daily fee, or a "per-trip'"' fee which seems 


reasonable and fair. If your travels take you 
to the shores of the Sudbury River or to the 
pine-covered island in Farrar Pond, take time 
to pick up a stray can or bottle left by a 
less caring visitor. This is the small fee of 
appreciation we can pay to those who worked to 
preserve these treasures and who dreamed of 
our enjoyment and wonder at gliding a canoe 
along Lincoln's ponds and rivers. 


Summer Headaches 
by John D'Elia 


Institutions of Learning with vacation time to kill 

Send fund-raising memos with their fall-term bills. 
Comic movies provide gruesome heat-wave thrills 

With cool-air breezes for an unforgettable chill. 
Speeders in the rear-view come up the long-straight hill 
Then sit behind your tailgate like a hornet hovering still. 
Raccoon and possums turn trash cans to the spill 
While restless adolescents develop revolutionary skills. 


Poison ivy and mosquitoes bring out the antihistamine pills 
While hot dogs and beef burgers require hydorcarbon grills. 


We put aside our research without guilty pains 
To drive to wilderness camps or further still. 

We hear of exotic, tick-born Nantucket-ills, 
Attend post-literacy courses from emerging Brazil. 
And give good reasons for using our libraries until 
Institutions of learning like old textile mills 

Open their doors for the next shift to fill. 


copyright 1987 John D'Elia 
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FROM COUNTRY PLACES 


by Sarah Fay Baird 


Note: Like the following excerpt, Country 
Places was originally conceived and drafted in 
the late sixties and early seventies and is 
set in that period. Certain characteristics 
of the landscapes described in this segment 
have undergone significant change, both natur- 
al and man made. All characters from the 
whole of Country Places are not intended to 
represent persons living or dead. 


At the Great Meadows in Concord the Amer- 
ican Lotus is in bloom again. The flowers, 
wide open to summer skies, stand like over- 
sized creamy yellow cups of light. Off the 
rank and muddy shores and growing in shallow 
water, each flower rises regally above its 
leaf, a coolie's hat of lush blue-green. With 
its tiers of petals, the lotus flower has the 
full-blown scale of some exotic peony; where 
still in bud, it holds a tulip's shape, plump 
and tapering. 

The lotus's massed presence here, once of 
significant edible use to the Indians, repre- 
sents one of but two known species in the 
world; the second, once abundant in the river 
Nile and whose sacred image, symbol of fertil- 
ity, was inscribed on the walls of the ancient 
royal tombs, is now thought to be extinct. 

The leaves of all the lotuses, above a 
flaccid water surface, make a dense, elevated 
flooring, wetly green. As the slick frogs 
leap to water at your and Rachel's approach 
towards a display of those lotuses near the 
shore, the leaves, atilt above the water, rock 
emphatically and stir. Rachel, whose purpose 
in coming here was to try to get her first 
look at the nest of the long-billed marsh wren 
and to find the elusive Florida gallinule whom 
The Teacher had told her was stalking the 
marshes, is instantly absorbed by these leaf- 
motions. She guesses that they are caused by 
painted turtles swimming down there among the 
stalks. You picture them moving against that 
dim aqueous light, in and out of the multitud- 
inous leaning green columns. 

kk * 

At home, among sweet-smelling yellow Hy- 
perion daylilies in the semi-shaded border by 
the porch, the red bee balm flares and deep- 
ens, bringing back the hummingbird again and 
again in the course of the day - "Its hum," 
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said Thoreau, "like that of a large bee bring- 
ing a larger summer." 
kkk 

In local gardens all over town tomatoes 
hang green and heavy on the vine, and in the 
still-open spreads of countryside up and down 
the Sudbury and Concord Rivers, corn crops are 
growing to maximum height. Near Nine Acre 
Corner and Lee's Bridge, beneath whose old 
stone arches an occasional canoe will glide on 
a summer afternoon, the purple loosestrife 
gives a sweep of color to low wet meadows. 
All this lavendar pink staining the general 
green of river-places originated generations 
back as a European import and has grown too 
rampant over the years, blocking the growth of 
aquatic plants of greater value to birds. 

At dawn and then again at dusk, the Cana- 
da geese have begun their restive shuttlings 
between river meadows and corn fields. Rachel 
and you return more than once to the Great 
Meadows where goldenrod is deepening, and the 
Queen Anne's Lace is passing from white to 
gray, and the erect fruit of cattails is rip- 
ening from hard green to a fine cinammon 
brown. But more striking than these signs of 
summer's downward turning is that all air, wa- 
ter, even surfaces of mud are constantly, 
restlessly astir -— teeming with arrivals and 
departures of bird life. Some of the shore 
birds in transit to South America and other 
areas from this river valley have, Rachel 
knows, been moving down from the Artic since 
early July. 

On one such afternoon Rachel finally 
finds the long—-billed marsh wren's nest. Wary 
of the rank ooze separating her from the clump 
of cattails wherein the nest was spotted, she 
settles for admiring from a leaning distance 
the skill with which the bird so delicately 
secured this tough, tight, nearly invisible 
structure to a couple of water reeds. She has 
no way of knowing which of his two nests this 
one is, since this species of wren appears to 
build one nest for his equally elusive nesting 
mate and a second either as a foil for the 
first, or for purposes of his own personal 
rest, or simply out of an excess of energy. 
One of the books The Teacher has loaned Rachel 
suggests that this bird, of undistinguished 
rank as a singer, is primarily of the coastal 
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regions, and appears to have found its way to 
such inland areas as the Great Meadows by fol- 
lowing the New England rivers up from salt 
marshes connecting with the sea. 

kok O* 

Day after day the endlessly stretching 
midsummer skies have been full of benign, bil- 
lowing clouds--recalling a line from Henry 
Thoreau's poem '"Low—Anchored Cloud": Drifting 
meadow of the air—. 

kk * 

On the evening of a full moon Grant sug- 
gests taking in its rise from the water: spe- 
cifically, from the canoe on Fairhaven Bay. 
The boat's resting place on the shore is but 
half a mile or less from home, an easy walk 
down and around a private road and through the 
woods of a friendly neighbor. And once the 
canoe is launched and you and Grant have got- 
ten well out on the water, the boat is turned 
eastwards and there, rising exactly with the 
subsiding of twilight, is the full moon. Soon 
it has appeared to lift itself free of the 
far, silhouetted spires of hemlocks of the 
woods through which you passed earlier and 
which edge the upper reaches of the only field 
visible on that eastern shore which comprised, 
in Thoreau's day, a part of the extensive Bak- 
er Farm. 

In the half light of that hour the moon 
is purely, palely silver, deepening to gold in 
its serene ascension of the sky. The night is 
so still, the water so tranquil that no path 
joins the moon's reflection; uniquely, it sim- 
ply floats on the water's surface precisely as 
it does in the sky--a perfect and balanced 
sphere, silvery-gold, shadowed with its myste- 
rious continents. Experimentally, from your 
position in the canoe's bow, you raise the bi- 
noculars, brought in the habitual way for 
birds, to study its face--and are struck by 
the moon's close proximity. Those looming 
spaces of bright, reflected light flood the 
lenses and astonish the mind. 

So quietly now do the two of you guide 
the canoe through the nearly currentless water 
that an apparently young duck flies in very 
close. Hardly discernible, what a clumsy com— 
motion he makes! Putting forth webbed feet, 
the innocent blunders to a landing just beyond 
the canoe's prow; more curious than wary, he 
skirts the boat, then flaps off noisily into 
the darkness, suddenly disconcerted by contact 
with human beings. 

All over the Bay in the dark, flocks of 
species of ducks can be heard moving about on 
silver-dark of water. The night air resounds 
with their restive signalings and cluckings 
and occasional sporadic upward flights and 
circlings of Bay and shore. With the peak of 
summer past, their urgent, keyed-up energy all 


around you emanates like some heightened pulse 
of the earth, transferring excitement. 

Here and there on the higher wooded 
shore, lamplight begins to multiply from a 
sprinkling of houses half-concealed by trees. 
In harmony with the contours of the land here, 
these houses tend not to advertise their pre- 
sences. Now, out on the water far from home, 
rising currents of air are in places cool, ev—- 
en chilly, to the skin, and Grant suggests 
it's time, anyway, to end the moonlit inter-. 
lude. 

Once the canoe is beached, well up from 
the sucking mud which must first be stepped 
into, it's dragged to concealment beneath a 
knot of willows and buttonbushes steps away 
from the shadow of the balconied Victorian 
boathouse that goes with your neighbor's land. 
For how many generations has the old hulk 
stood there, weathering the seasons and bitter 
winds of winter, the fashions and issues of 
the times, and what stories could it tell? 
The rotting old place, standing against this 
blue and silver night over Fairhaven, harbors 
its secrets; with time's passage, nearly 
floorless, without doors or windowpanes, its 
dubious hospitality extends only to the com— 
pany of bats and nesting birds and occasional 
trespassers. Yet on a pleasant summer after- 
noon the rustic stone and wood structure can 
hint at least something of the golden past of 
a privileged few--suggesting strawboaters, 
parasols against the sun, billowing summer 
dresses, and, just offshore, books and pillows 
in the stern of a canoe, a pale hand trailing 
in the water... 

Shouldering the paddles and gear, Grant 
and you follow the fern-edged path back up to 
the steeply wooded road that winds its way to- 
wards home. But after a few minutes, you stop 
as one on the way, to look up into the lumin- 
ous sky, and the black tops of evergreens 
against it, and to note the air's cool frag- 
rance. And this is where, from one of the 
towering white pines of those woods, there 
floats down a magical series of sounds: the 
soft trillings and croonings of a screech owl. 

At home, where Rachel has just come down- 
Stairs to sharpen a pencil for homework post-— 
poned, she says she's been hearing the screech 
owl too; she's heard them, from the vantage 
point of her upper bedroom window seat, all 
over: both close to the house, in the dark of 
trees, and more distantly, from the woods you 
had come from. 

Is it the tranquil and windless August 
night that has aroused these networks of com— 
munications? And what exactly is their songs' 
purpose? For instance, does it have every- 
thing or nothing to do with this flooding and 
hypnotic lunar light? my 
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MY GLIMPSES OF THE SOVIET 


UNION 


By Joan Perera 


A sleeping giant, a quiet but deep flow- 
ing river, oil on bubbling waters: these are 
three of my personal images of the Soviet Un- 
ion. A land of contrasts, the USSR stretches 
across eleven time zones and incorporates more 
than one hundred nationalities into its mother 
state. Impossible to sum up, the modern Sovi- 
et nation demands a response from those that 
visit. Thus follows an attempt to record my 
impressions. 

Equipped with a rusty grasp of the Rus- 
sian language, I accompanied my husband and 
fourteen other Americans on a two-week tour of 
Moscow and Leningrad. Although these cities 
cannot be representative of the entire coun- 
try, they have had, and do have, enormous in- 
fluence, politically and culturally. 

We arrived by plane in Mascow at 10:00 
P.M. on May 3. Prepared for cold weather, we 
had packed long underwear and ski sweaters; 
and therefore we were pleasantly surprised to 
step outside at Sheremetyevo Airport to warm 
temperatures and soft breezes. Over the next 
two weeks we watched city trees go from their 
budded state to that of tender green leaves. 
The people reacted in a parallel fashion; and 
by the time we left on May 16, the citizens of 
Moscow and Leningrad had shed dark coats and 
boots for light colors, floral prints and san- 
dals. Indeed, there was a thaw in the air. 

Our tour consisted of daily excursions by 
Intourist bus to historic sites in and around 
Moscow and Leningrad. Like cities of the 
American Southwest these Russian metropolitan 
areas expand yearly. Tall, giraffe-like 
cranes are visible at all points of the hori- 
zon as the Soviet government struggles to pro- 
vide living space for the million-plus Musco- 
vites and Leningraders who still share apart- 
ments with other families. A by-product of 
cramped living quarters is a low birth rate. 
At present, fifty-two percent of the nation's 
populace is of Russian descent, and this per- 
centage is declining relative to the mushroom— 
ing populations of the Soviet-—Asian republics. 
Despite government incentives, young Russian 
urban couples resolve to have just one child 
as a way of dealing with tight-living arrange- 
ments and time-consuming daily chores. The 
housing goal for Leningrad, alone, is the con- 
Struction of thirty thousand new apartments 
per year. The standard plan calls for several 
multi-storied, concrete block buildings which 
are erected around a central market, day care 
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center, and school. The effort is impressive, 
but it is distressing to an American eye to 
see ten-year-old buildings with sagging bal- 
conies, eroding front steps, and crumbling 
window sills. Sidewalks do not exist in many 
developments of the last fifteen years. In- 
stead, dusty (or muddy, or icy) paths wind 
through open lots between structures. In con- 
trast to the unkempt common land of the hous- 
ing projects, are the small squares of private 
gardens which are increasingly appearing in 
and around large cities. A casual walker in 
Moscow and Leningrad might see pots of vege-—- 
table seedlings sharing space on a sunny win- 
dow sill with assorted house plants. 

The metro in both cities is praiseworthy. 
An American is struck by the cleanness and 
grandeur of the Moscow stations (some of which 
are over fifty years old). Spreading outward 
each year, the tracks and tunnels of the larg- 
est metro of the USSR extend to the new devel- 
opments of the ''Moscow Region." It is esti- 
mated that twelve million people use this me- 
tro daily. Leningrad, likewise, has a busy 
subway system. Peter's city lies at sea lev- 
el, and its metro burrows deep, deep beneath 
the city's canals and streets carrying, daily, 
millions of book-reading Soviets to work and 
school. 

Moscow and Leningrad are clean cities, 
and a tourist feels safe on the subways and 
streets after dark. Although alcoholism is an 
admitted problem in the USSR, we saw no exam-— 
ples of public drunkenness. Penalties are 
stiff, and Mr. Gorbachev has limited the hours 
during which alcohol can be sold to Soviets. 
Lines form quickly outside local liquor shops 
during purchase hours, and residents pay dou- 
ble the amount for a bottle of vodka as does a 
tourist at the foreign currency stores. Lines 
form also at the vegetable store, the bakery, 
and the butcher as word travels that a ship- 
ment of apples, or sweet rolls or chickens has 
arrived. People wait quietly; however, a lot 
of elbowing and jabbing takes place when the 
buyer finally reaches the counter. No music 
blares from cars or on the streets. One is 
not aware of a teen culture. An increasing 
number of young boys approach tourists with 
requests for gum — a prelude perhaps, to the 
more advanced blackmarket exchanges sought by 
older boys. 

Service at hotels and restaurants is, for 
the most part, apathetic. Long delays can be 
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experienced between courses, and many waiters 
reluctantly do the tourist a favor by waiting 
on him. Used dishes may sit in a hotel room 
for several days before they are washed or re- 
moved. One senses that many Soviet workers 
"wait'' to be told what to do. There is little 
initiative. Plumbing facilities in the major 
cities are adequate, but accasionally handles 
or stoppers, or shower curtains, or toilet 
seats are missing. 
Running beneath the surface apathy is the 
Soviet pride in the nation's cultural heri- 
tage, in its history and in the family. No 
effort is spared in presenting the munificence 
of Imperial and Orthodox Russia. Intourist 
organizes innumerable excursions to the many 
cathedrals and palaces which have been restor- 
ed to their pre-Revolutionary grandeur. Gold- 
leafed onion domes and orthodox crosses glit- 
ter in the sun above Moscow. Icon paintings 
of red and gold are carefully preserved on 
church walls and behind glass panels in muse- 
ums. Malachite pillars, frescoed ceilings and 
enormous chandeliers swarf tourists as they 
walk through the various palaces of the tsars. 
Many of these structures fell into disrepair 
after the revolution and during the Second 
World War. It is astounding that the Soviet 
government has restored so many structures to 
their former mangificence. 

Citizens and government alike keep memor- 
ies of World War II alive. May 9, Victory 
Day, is a major holiday in the Soviet Union. 
Parades, speeches, and fireworks commemorate 
the end of the Great Patriotic War. Red 
Square in Moscow and Palace Square in Lenin—- 
grad are brightly decorated with red banners 
and flags, and mammoth posters of Lenin adorn 
Mumerous state buildings. It is hard to for- 
get that twenty million Soviets died during 
World War II. . In Leningrad, alone, six—hun- 
dred-—fifty-thousand citizens starved to death 
during the nine-hundred-day seige. Veterans 
of this war are highly revered, and a visitor 
notices the pride with which men and women 
wear their be-striped and beribboned uniforms. 
Although showing the sheen of time, the uni- 
forms are still bright with the decorations of 
heroism. 

One glimpses Russian pride in the family 
in everyday actions: The careful braiding of 
the school girl's hair; the babushka's smile 
as she pushes her grandson on a swing; or the 
mother's tight hold on to her small child's 
hand as they descend the escalator to the me- 
tro. During our stay, we met one Russian fam-— 
ily. As we ate piroshki (special meat pies), 
I watched the face of the forty-eight year old 
mother as she looked at her twenty-one year 
old san and only child. Her eyes sparkled, 
and she smiled very slightly. Her adoration 
was obvious. 


May 15 was our last night in the USSR. 
We strolled along the streets of Leningrad at 
10:30 P.M. enjoying the twilight hours of this 
northern city. We knew that the long days of 
May would give way to the white nights of June 
which would ultimately surrender to the gray- 
ness of December — and we knew that we had 
seen the Soviet Union at its gentlest. is} 


At the Lincoln Public Schools 


Children are our most valuable asset. 
Betty Twomey, Superintendent of Schools, 
shared with The Lincoln Review some 
happenings past and present on the 
Lincoln and Hanscom campuses. 


e Edie Baxter is traveling to Japan this 
summer on a grant to study Japanese culture, 


e Activity at the school this summer on 
curriculum: planning, developing, and 
documenting the scope and sequencing 
of stated goals and objectives. 


e Examining the administration of the 
schools with an eye toward growth 
(example - North Lincoln) and the 
diversity of population. Consider 
obtaining a Director of Curriculum 
for the whole school system. 


e Explore and improve minority status. 
Broadening our multi-cultural outlook, 
including the hiring of minority 
teachers. Often minorities wish to 
live in an urban environment where 
housing is less expensive. The year 
marks the twentieth anniversary of 
METCO. The school system wants to 
examine multi-cultural concerns. 


e Enrollment changes at Hanscom. 
One hundred and thirty more children 
are expected at Hanscom. $4.6 million 
in construction is needed. Staff is 
being interviewed. Modular units will 
be ready for September use. 


e The PTA (Lincoln) and the PTO (Hanscom) 
have been active support groups both in 
concert and working separately. Hanscom 
has been particularly active. 


e Debbie Alexander, Brooks science teacher, 
is leaving for an administrative 
position in Maynard. 


e Production of a docudrama this past year 
on the junior high level; students from 
Lincoln, Boston, and Hanscom found this 
a sharing experience. 


e An afterschool drop-in center at Brooks: 
The center was staffed through Parent- 
Administrative Counsel. Hopefully it 
will be funded next year, too. 


e The late bus ran again this past year. 
The Route 2 hearing will have an effect 
on the plans for next year. 
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The Naftire of Reality as Defined By Pina ,,«;; 


by Suze Craig 


On the wall in my office hangs a superb study 
of pastoral life, taken by Lee Weaver, a photog- 
rapher who lives right here in Lincoln. Teenaged 
Ole sits beside a wire fence, five-year old 
Lindsay leaning against his inside right thigh. 
They look down at a sheep who’s put her head 
through the fence to rest on Ole’s left knee. 
As Ole gently holds his waist, Lindsay pats her 
on the long part of her nose, just below her 
curly forehead fleece. 

The captured instant is quiet yet intent. The 
photographer has caught, to share with us, a 
moment of pleasure between the children and the 
ewe. She stands motionless, acquiescent, the 
epitome of sheepness. 

The photograph is utterly satisfying in color 
(muted green of grass, the boys’ soft blue 
shirts), structure (an art history class lec- 
ture in the triangle formed by the sweep from 
the boys’ faces down to the animal’s head), and 
harmony (except for Ole’s oddly white 
sneakers). I look at it often, for in addition 
to being profoundly satisfying aesthetically, 
it keeps me attuned to reality. It keeps my 
feet on the ground. For it is proof that in the 
real world, the one as yet uncluttered by com- 
puters, what you see is NOT what you get. 

That sheep, for example, the gentle, classic 
one in the picture, is not what we got. What we 
got is Pina. 

I’ll never understand how Lee made her look 
as she does in the photograph, so docile, so 
serene, and so unhungry. 

Piffa (pronounced Peen-yah and so named be- 
cause we first deemed Pineapple hardly a 
feminine name and so translated it into the 
Spanish) comes in the spring. Or rather, has 
come at the springtide for the last three years, 
trailing not clouds of glory but offspring. 
Three, this year, two black and a white. In the 
fall she goes back home, the other side of town, 
to be bred. Come April, we wait to hear how 
she’s fared. Transport time her shepherd calls 
taking Pina off to summer camp. 

And such a summer camp. By late April this 
year, as every other year she’s come, the pas- 
ture, limed and fertilized, deep and lush, rip- 
ples in the afternoon breeze. 

When she arrives, in some style and in a yel- 
low station wagon, the first thing Russ does is 
run out to the shed to hammer the creep feed 
into place. This device, a species of gate, fen- 
ces the door between paddock and sheep shed. 
The hole in it is just large enough for the 
lambs, just too small for Pina. 

She always has an experimental go at als 
anyway, ignoring the verdant waiting hillside. 
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For what Pina craves is grain. To hell with 
altruism and her three diminutive, engaging 
lambs. If there’s no creep feed, she barrels 
through the door at the least whiff of grain, 
the softest rattle of the feed bucket, expert- 
ly knocks aside her children, wham, one with 
her left shoulder and two with her right (they 
carom off the shed walls) and inhales the con- 
tents of the trough. 

Hence the creep feed. Because Russ galloped 
to the shed, and was fast on the hammer, it was 
there this year even before she got to the pad- 
dock. She hovered outside, constantly com- 
plaining, as I spilled feed into the trough for 
the lambs. They immediately popped through the 
aperture and tidily lined up side by each—black, 
black, white-to munch. 

Pina meantime swore nasally outside, after 
having scarfed up her daily ration of a small 
scoop of feed I deposited, as per usual, on the 
ground beside the water trough. It’s not, you 
understand, as though she didn’t get any grain 
at all. Or as if the pasture were all hard scrab- 
ble. 

She dealt with this year’s steer competent— 
ly. 

You’d think a 700 pound steer would easily 
win the shoulder shoving contest, particularly 
for the little golden pile of feed beside the 
water tub. Pifia merely collapsed front legs to 
kneel over it and continued to chomp. Bozo (all 
our steers are named Bozo) got the full view of 
her manured rear end. 

This year’s Bozo appears to be worthy of his 
name. We feed the animals separately, the lambs 
inside behind the invaluable creep feed, Pina 
outside beside the water tub on the ground, and 
Bozo inside his own stall in a red plastic tri- 
angle tub some three feet off the ground. It 
stays in place because it’s nailed into a 
corner. 

Two weeks ago Pina discovered she could stand 
on her hind legs, prop front ones on the wall 
up beside his trough, and by dint of extraor- 
dinary stretching and twisting of her neck, 
vacuum out every last kernel. His superior 
weight and height seemed to give him no ad- 
vantage; she shouldered him out of the way much 
as if he’d been a large lamb. He just stood and 
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watched her bolt his breakfast. 

We became concerned. Overeating is a severe 
problem with sheep, or so we have been led to 
believe by dire anecdotes from shepherds and 
farm experts hereabouts. 

Besides, we didn’t want to feed her; we wanted 
to beef up Bozo. A creep feed to accommodate a 
steer seemed something of a contradiction in 
terms, but Russ disappeared into the basement 
dragging large pieces of plywood and a hammer. 
He later carried slightly smaller, tidier 
pieces out to the shed. 

Much hammering. The object was to cover over 
the bottom 2x8 horizontal shed support; she’d 
been standing on tiphooves to twist her neck 
over the trough rim, her tongue long and elas- 
tic to blot up even the smallest grains of corn 
at the bottom. 

Russ finished, stood back. From behind the 
stall panel I tipped a quarter cup of feed into 
the trough. Sure enough, up went the front 
feet, flailing now to catch purchase on the in- 
wardly sloping wall. She tried several times, 
then mastered at last the trick of just enough 
pressure to hold herself, but not so much she’d 
slip. Russ stalked down to the basement, came 
back with another piece of plywood, more nails. 
A more severe slope, this time. 

Pifa stood by, blatting eagerly, clearly 
waiting for me to repeat my feed trick. Russ 
finished, stood back. Again the grain, again 
the scrabbling hooves. This time they slipped, 
however, and she hung by her throat over the 
edge of the the trough, tongue flailing about 
for grain. Russ jumped forward, suddenly scared 
she would asphyxiate. Pulled her down. She 
dodged round him, not even panting. 

Up she jumped for the trough again, the wall 
beside it by now severely sloping inward as it 
met the bottom of the shed. No purchase. Which 
didn’t seem to matter, as she hung on the trough 
again-but the large, slightly yellow, long 
flagellating tongue couldn’t reach the feed. 

Obviously, she would rather eat than breathe. 

Rather than watch the scrabbling hooves, we 
left. Pifia rushed outside, stood at the wire 

fence and watched us troop back across the lawn 
to the house. She trumpeted her response to the 
situation. BAAA-stards! B 


WHAT'S NEW AT 


CODMAN POOL 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


A new summer season has begun at Codman 
pool. With its convenient location behind 
Brooks School, the pool continues to be a pop— 
ular spot to celebrate the end of classes and 
from now until Labor Day it will be open for 
refreshing dips, as well as laps and lessons. 
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This year there's a brand new bathhouse right 
at poolside. No more tiresome treks to the 
fieldhouse or wet seats in the family sedan - 
the new facilities provide handicap—accessible 
rest rooms, outside and inside showers, and 
space for changing clothes. 

Approval of funding for a bathhouse meet— 
ing Board of Health requirements was given at 
the March 1987 town meeting. Under the direc— 
tion of the town's Recreation Department, 
Archetype Architecture, Inc. of Boston was se- 
lected as designers, and P&H General Company 
of Revere as builders. Originally intended to 
be available by the Memorial Day opening, the 
bathhouse is now expected to be completed for 
use the beginning of July. 

New to Codman this season is Pool Direc-— 
tor and Swim Team Coach, Mike Feldstein. 
Mike, a kindergarten teacher at the Solomon 
Schechter School in Haverhill, was an All- 
Scholastic swimmer for Newton South in 1979. 
Following high school he became a four-year 
All-American swimmer at Tufts University where 
he received his Bachelor and Master's degrees. 
He made records while at Tufts in 100- and 
200-yard breaststroke, and still holds its 
200-yard record. Mike has had extensive ex- 
perience in age-group coaching and looks for- 
ward to developing this year's fifty-member 
Codman Swim Team. 

Mike Feldstein is assisted this summer by 
six lifeguard/swim instructors. Heading the 
list is Jen Como of Lincoln who is returning 
for her fourth summer at Codman after complet— 
ing her sophomore year at Clark University. 
Laura Doherty and Robin Folweiler are resi- 
dents of Bedford. Laura will be a senior at 
Regis College, and Robin will enter Middlebury 
College come fall. Lili Eckhardt is a former 
Codman swimmer who will be entering her fresh- 
man year at Colby. Scott Latch is a June 
graduate of Westford Academy planning to at-— 
tend the University of Miami, and Aaron Stern 
of Sudbury will be entering his senior year at 
Lincoln-Sudbury RHS. These young people come 
to their work at the pool with extensive Red 
Cross certification, including Standard First 
Aid, CPR, First Responder, and Water Safety 
Instructor training. 

The pool will offer swimming instuction 
at all levels, from first try to Advanced 
Swimmer, in three sessions ending August 2. A 
fourth session running from August 10 to 21 
will include Basic Rescue and Water Safety, in 
addition to the other courses. The Swim Team, 
open to young people under the age of 18 who 
are pool members, will hold daily practice 
sessions and Saturday meets with other teams 
in the area. Townspeople are invited to watch 
the competitions and to cheer the local kids 
to the top of the league. A schedule of the 
Swim Team events is posted at the pool. B 
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DIARY OF A MAD 
MOURNING DOVE 


by Susan Hoben 


The scene: A glass door leads from the 
kitchen onto wooden steps, which form a small 
porch sheltered by a roof. A trellis is at- 
tached to the end of this roof, its slats sup- 
ported by a beam fastened under the outer edge 
of the roof itself. To the left, an herb gar- 
den; to the right, the wall of the garage. 

Thursday, May 7: 
marks: "I found a little pile of straw and 
thyme stems on the back steps and was about to 
complain that you left weeds from the garden 
there again, when I found a feather among 
them. I figured you hadn't left feathers..." 

Friday, May 8: Coming downstairs, lured 
by the enlivening smell of coffee, I'm greeted 
by: "We've got bird trouble." On one end of 
the trellis beam sits a mourning dove, pleased 
-as punch, with a scruffy mess of thyme stems 
under her. "Can't have a nest there," Allan 
explains; "there'll be droppings all over the 
steps all summer!"" So he shoos her off and 
knocks down her collection of nest materials. 
That's that; she doesn't return... 

Saturday, May 9: Until this morning. 

|'There she is, pleased as punch, on the other 
end of the beam, sitting over a scraggly pile 
| of the usual. "Lousy place for a nest," mum- 
bles Allan. "Everyone going in and out all the 
| time—-I'm not going to keep people away." She 
|sticks with it, though, until evening, when 
| she disappears. Has she got the message? 
Sunday, May 10: No, she's back by morn- 
|} ing, sitting on a double-sized pile, tucking 
| in ends. 
In the glow of late afternoon, two mourn— 
| ing doves sit companionably on a rock in the 
| yard. Arching his neck, tucking in his chin, 
| the male expands his neck feathers, glittering 
with iridescence and masculinity. Awed and 
modest, the female scuttles off the rock and 
across the grass. Passionately he pursues 
her. Is it our pair? The nest outside the 
kitchen door is vacant—-could be. 

Monday, May 11: The male dove perches 
nervously on the outermost end of the trellis 
beam, bearing in his beak a strand of marsh 
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My husband, Allan, re- 


hay like a waxed mustachio. "Coo?" inquires 
the female gently, from the nest at the oppo— 
site end. Encouraged, he sidles along the 
beam to her, clambering over trellis slats 
along the way. With her help, he adds his of- 
fering tidily to the tangle beneath her. 

Tuesday, May 12: Pluses and minuses of a 
nesting site: on the plus side, it proves 
nicely sheltered from today's noon rain show- 
er. 

On the minus side, it is at the hub of an 
evening barbecue for twelve guests who wander 
from lawn to kitchen for four hours. Mme. Dove 
sits tight, immobile, observant. A four-year- 
old is hoisted up to view her, boy's wide 
black eyes meeting beady black bird eye: "See 
the bird, Colin?" Back on his feet, he spies 
a breast-feather on the steps and happily 
pockets it. Hours later, guests gone, I find 
it inside, a white speck on the brown carpet. 
"Just as well," mutters Allan, glancing at the 
tiny piece of fluff, "probably full of. 
mites..." 

Wednesday, May 13 — Monday, May 18: No 
news at all at the nest site-—-absolutely no 
activity to report. 

Day or night, whenever we glance or pass 
the nest, one dove is sitting there, immobile, 
assuming invisibility and doing absolutely no- 
thing. No companion, no snacks, no drinks of 
water, not even a whitewash stain on beam or 
steps. Finally, I turn to Stokes' Nature 
Guide: Birds II to see if I'm missing some- 
thing: 

"Male and female Mourning Doves share in 
incubation and...have an amazing schedule—the 
male incubates the eggs without once leaving 
the nest from morning until evening, and the 
female does the same from evening until morn-— 
ing." 

Sure enough, along in the afternoon, the 
dove on the nest shifts position, stretches, 
and takes off with a whir. Within minutes an 
identical dove edges along the beam and set- 
tles into identical immobility. According to 
Stokes, we, and they, are in for two weeks of 
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this. 

May 19 — May 28: Ten more days of no 
|news. Every morning we step outdoors under 
the benign stare of a nesting bird: ‘Hello, 
Dove!"' The parents change shifts, morning and 
|evening, like clockwork—not too fussy about 
to-the-minute timing. Doesn't matter if we're 
|sitting right beneath them. If they are 
watching us watch them they dither a bit be- 
fore sidling over to the nest, as if the exact 
|location were still secret. Know what the 
fool thing's made of ?—lavender stems, mostly, 
with bits of thyme for accent. It must smell 
like a pomander ball... 

May 29: Signs of definite edginess among 
the parents—-literally. He/she scrunches up 
on the back rim of the nest, looking ill at 
ease. Hmmm. 

Saturday, May 30: Aha! Blessed events! 
Much more, subdued activity. Parents take 
turns at nestside, ducking their heads toward 
jat least two shadowy nubbins that reach up and 
do their best to swallow the parental face, 
bill nearly to eyeball. 

June 1: Allan looks out this morning to 
an empty nest: "Well, you won't make a fuss 
if they're gone and I knock it down, will 
you?" But it's not "empty" long. Within ten 
minutes an adult dove has landed on the outer 
tip of the beam, makes a great feint of cir- 
|cumnavigating the nest, approaching it from 
manifestly unapproachable angles, until, hav- 
ing fooled us enough to satisfy a dove, it 
sneaks over to the nest to feed the chicks and 
| brood. 

June 4: The nest's getting noticeably 
more crowded. The nubbins have smoothed to 
inobs with proper beaks, and a wing, a feather- 
bed one, stretches in a circumflex to greet an 
‘arriving adult. Between feeds the chicks hunk- 
er down, but the twiggy pile, with back light- 
ing, looks to be stirring gently. 

eel did take a wet broom and sweep the 
‘step directly below the nest. Allan was 
iright, of course, in the end... 

| June 8: Two doves stare benignly at us as 
‘we step out the door this morning: "Hello, 
Doves!" Looking a bit raffish, unkempt bits 
of fluff clinging to their pates, they already 
peer aristocratically over their beaks as if 
ithey owned the place. 

Much preening, stretching of wings, ar- 
‘ranging of still stubby tail feathers between 
|parental visits. The babies' feathers look 
‘scaly, each etched with white, in contrast to 
the parents pearly smoothness, giving them a 
ruffled look. They now reach their beaks deep 
into the parents' throats for feeding. 

June 9: The young doves' heads are 
smoother, white streaks resolving themselves 
into adolescent "eyebrows" and sideburns. 


| 
| 
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They spend part of the day practicing the 
essential art of perching on the trellis slat 
bordering the nest. Evening finds one dove 
actually in the nest, another perched with its 
parent alongside it. 

June 10: In the beam of the porch light 
this evening the two young doves cling ta the 
slat next to the empty nest, heads facing it. 
Mama Dove is perched on guard one slat farther 
along facing outward, her tail neatly inserted 
between her offsprings'. 

June 11: A brilliant morning finds us up 
at 5:00, Mama Dove and young ones cruising the 
trellis slats, Papa rolling a full coo from 
nearby. As we brew coffee one youngster takes 
to the air—briefly—and plunges to the herb 
garden. After a few minutes the second flaps 
its way sucessfully a few yards further to a 
flat shed roof just beyond. 

Two hours later two dun-colored fledglings 
crouch under the chives, picking at flecks on 
the dun-colored earth, not much concerned 
about us as we stop to watch: "Hello, doves." 

By late morning they've disappeared from 
view. But it's a splendid day for fledging. 
Orioles scull their vivid way through streams 
of blue air to the shore of the woods beyond 
the lawn. Lustrous blackbirds cruise the 
breeze and stoop to cram the craw of their 
dusty youngster pattering fecklessly in the 
garden. 

As I bend over a flower bed, from the vi- 
cinity of our boundary wall a stubby-tailed 
dove sets a determined if unsteady course ov- 
erhead, flaps its desperate way all the way to 
a one-storey roof with ample landing room, and 
strolls over to shelter in the shade of a 
stove pipe. Our baby! An adult guardian 
promptly flies over to join it. I don't envy 
the parents trying to keep track of these ut- 
ter novices today. 

June 12: In morning drizzle, two plump 
little doves peer up at us from the base of a 
low hedge at the end of the herb garden: "Hel- 
lo, doves!" 

They are embarked on a career as garden 
ornaments, perched decoratively on the grape-— 
vine or sheltering under the basil. I end up 
on hands and knees in damp grass leaning my 
elbows in soggy thyme to take a family por- 
trait of the two of them on a flat boulder 
shuffling through cracked corn. 

June 13: We're up again before they are; 
they've spent the night, two adolescents with 
one adult, at the far end of the trellis, 
their "tree,"' among the wisteria leaves and 
blossoms. The young take off, flying confi- 
dently, if not far, down to their daytime 
haunts among the herbs. 

Maybe now it's time for Allan to take down 
the nest... 
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THE NIGHTINGALES: 


Lincoln Library's 
Lovely Lively Literary Ladies 


At 


|by J. R. Elkinton 


Having cast the above alliterative lure, 
let us begin, gentle reader, with a disclaim- 
jer. This account of the Friday Morning Book 
Discussion Group was solicited by the Editor 
.of The Review--it was not the idea of the au- 
thor. To have been such would have been pre- 
Sumptuous for two reasons: the author is a 
Inewcomer to Lincoln and he is the only member 
lof "the other" sex who regularly attended the 
‘(Book Group during this, the eighth, season. 
jHe was abashed, but not to the extent of de- 
iclining the Editor's invitation. 

| How come one lone male? Well, the Li- 
ibrary's prospectus contained no sex discrimin- 
ation clause and this male, because of his 
wife's prolonged hospitalization, had time and 
need for intellectual stimulation, preferably 
lin a cheerful social atmosphere. (He certain-—- 
ly got it!) One other man, Susan A's husband, 
icame, alas, only twice. Frannie's husband 
itold me, in her presence, that he wished he 
icould attend; she promptly told him to stick 
ito his violin, he promptly told me that I was 
ia male renegade. At one time Anita called me 
ia "Sweeney among the nightingales." My at-— 
tempt to understand the tortuous meaning of 
eS. Eliot's poem of that name left me in con- 
siderable doubt as to how complimentary a la- 
fbel that might be. In any case, "Sweeney" 
felt welcomed by the "nightingales." 

The idea of having a book discussion 
group at the Lincoln Library came, in 1979, 
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from the then Director of the Library, Jay Da- 
ly. Initially he led the group with Assistant 
Librarian Ellen Sisco as his partner. But af- 
ter Mr. Daly had been succeeded by Kathy 
Glick-Weil, the Book Discussion Group became 
the sole responsibility of our Ellen; from 
then on she has been the group's organizer, 


leader, and intellectual spark-plug. She it 
is who, once the Group has chosen the subject 
for the year, surveys and orders the books, 
uncovers a wealth of literary background mate- 
rial, enkindles the discussion, and, with a 
firm hand in a very soft velvet glove, keeps 
the ladies (and Sweeney) more or less on the 
rails while the verbal fur flies (a mixed met- 
aphor, ladies I know). 

Who are these nightingales who are making 
the fur fly? Sitting around the big square. 
table in the Tarbell Room, the roster of the 
Group is approximately as follows (please note 
ladies, how carefully I protect your anonymi- 
ty). Next to Ellen is Elizabeth (steadily 
knitting and periodically emitting calming 
shafts of light into any momentary intellectu- 
al darkness); Frannie and Anita (whose joint 
quick wit and repartee belie their slight ap- 
pearance of seniority); Mary S (generally 
mending some article of clothing while at the 
same time shooting down some wilder flight of 
literary fancy emanating from the rest of the 
group); Barbara S (who, usually bouncing in 
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late and with the current book only half-read, 
asks what is its structure and wouldn't it be 
better as a play--which, of course she would 
like to direct); Florence (of keen analytic 
mind and compassionate heart who invariably 
concludes that socio-economic factors are at 
fault); and on--each and every lady contribut-— 
ing, from her own experience and intellectual 
background cogent remarks, informed criticism, 
stimulating quips, and humorous sallies—~—Susan 
H, Susan A, Phillippa, Carolyn, Pete, Joan, 
Debbie, Ann, Nancy, Kathy, Kaija, Mary I, Bar- 
bara Sq, Susan G; all these are the lovely 
nightingales who sang in such a lively manner 
in the Library on two Friday mornings of every 
month. (Let it clearly be understood that I 
use the verb "to sing" as it pertains to the 
songbird, not the jailbird.) 

And what was the singing about? The 
chosen subject this season was Russian litera- 
ture, mainly of the 19th century. We began 
with Turgenev's Fathers and Sons, worked our 
way through Dostoyevsky's Brothers Karamazov, 
wallowed in Tolstoy's Anna Karenina, read Bie- 
ly's St. Petersburg, and supplemented our ac- 
quaintance with that city of the Bronze Horse- 
man through Gogol's brilliant but complex 
short stories, "The Nose," "Nevsky Prospect," 
and "The Overcoat," as well as through several 
short stories by Chekhov. Two of the most ex-— 


and Margarita and Gogol's Dead Souls. The 
former is a Russian version of Faust and the 
Devil—-here not Mephistopheles but Woland the 
Professor (who has his own account of Pontius 
Pilate's role in the Crucifixion). The latter 
book, Dead Souls, is the story of major char- 
acter Chichikov's chicanery in purchasing the 
ownership of serfs who had died after the most 
recent census, for the purpose of boosting his 
mortgage collateral—-a shady maneuver that to- 
day would certainly qualify him for "arbitra- 
geurship"' on Wall Street or "'cronyship" in a 
certain administration in Washington. 

Indeed, heartless bureaucracy was por- 
trayed most vividly by Gogol in his story "The 
Overcoat": a mild impoverished minor civil 
Servant, Akaky Akakyevich, finally acquires a 
desperately needed and highly prized new over- 
coat only to be mugged and have the coat stol- 
en on the very first night that he wore it. 
The satire lies in poor Akaky's complete 
brush-off by the local policeman, the police 
commissioner, and finally the Very Important 
Person,the general, with the result for poor 
Akaky of hypothermia and fatal pneumonia. The 
denouement comes when Akaky's ghost suddenly 
confronts the general in his open carriage on 
his way to his mistress,seizes his overcoat, 
and so reduces the Very Important Person to a 
ss of terrified humble jelly. And lest we 


traordinary books were Bulgakov's The Master 


think that bureaucracy ended with the Tsars, 
we also read Vladimir Voinovich's Ivankiad, a 
delightful satire on bureaucracy in the USSR 
today, and Hedrick Smith's book The Russians, 
a corroborating account from his years in Mos— 
cow as The New York Times correspondent. 
Voinovich, since his exile to the West, has 
written a novel of wildly hilarious satire on 
the Red Army and the local KGB, The Life and 
Misadventures of Private Ivan Chonkin. Voino- 
vich is a modern Russian "E.B. White" plus a 
touch of ''Thurber." 

In contrast to the absurdities of Soviet 
bureaucracy, we came, in Nadezhda Mandelstam's 
memoir Hope Against Hope, to the harsher re- 
strictions of Stalin and the KGB. Her hus- 
band, Ossip Mandelstam, was a well-known poet 
among the Moscow intellectuals of the 1920's 
and 1930's. In 1933 Mandelstam composed but 
never published, a poem in which two lines 
were derogatory of Stalin: "All we hear is 
the Kremlin mountaineer/ The murderer and 
peasant slayer." Such was the fear of poetry 
as potential political dynamite that the of- 
fending poet and his wife were banished from 
Moscow; subsequently he alone was sent to a 
Siberian work camp where he died. His surviv— 
ing wife's account, written in the 1960's of 
the rigors of their preliminary harassment and 
hounding by the KGB is a vivid revelation of 
what such intellectuals had to undergo in the 
Stalinist period. 

Besides the subject of bureaucracy and 
political repression, what other categories of 
issues, problems, and character, did the Group 
explore in this rich and complex Russian fic- 
tional forest? First, there was the perennial 
conflict between conservative fathers and re- 
bellious sons (and their radical friends): in 


Fathers and Sons, father Nikolai Petrovich 


Kirsanov versus son Arkady and his friend Baz-— 
arov (the new "scientific" and nihilistic 
"angry young man''); in The Brothers Karamazov, 
Fydor Pavlovich Karamazov, old reprobate and 
seducer, versus his four sons; and in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Apollon Apollonovich, senator and 
member of the Establishment, versus son Niko- 
lai Apollonovich, whose radical friends man- 
euvered him into planting a bomb under his own 
old father (suspense!!). On this general sub- 
ject "Sweeney" wielded his sole advantage over 
the nightingales: only he was a father; (as a 
well-intentioned male chauvinist, he suggested 
for next year the subject of "mothers and 
daughters"'). 

A second subject, the relationships of 
husbands and wives, was thoroughly explored 
(generally to the detriment of the husband): 
Anna and her lover Vronsky versus her husband 
Alexy Alexandrovitch Karenin; Darya (Dolly) 
Alexandrova versus her husband Stepan Arkady- 
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evitch Oblonsky (who was Anna's brother), and 
a country landowner Levin (Tolstoy's portrait 
of himself?) and his little wife Princess Kit- 
ty Shtcherbatsky. Because many biographical 
facts about each author's childhood and pre- 
sumptions about his sex life had been present- 
ed by Ellen and some of the members of the 
group, a great deal of illuminating instant 
psychoanalysis, applying both to the authors 
and their fictional characters, was passed 
back and forth across the table. 

Finally, the subject of religion played a 
significant part in this literature. Who can 
forget Ivan Karamazov's story to his brother, 
Alyosha, of the Grand Inquisitor who personi- 
fies all the cruel mistakes of the organized 
Christian Church over the centuries, or the 
contrasting picture of the pure Christianity 
of Alyosha's mentor and guru, Father Zossima? 
The present Soviet society officially may be 
non-religious, but who can doubt that the Rus-— 
sian people possess an intensely emotional, if 
not morbid, religious streak, then and now. 

By this time the reader must be aware 
that pronunciation of the long Russian names 


with their patronymics was a hurdle over which 
the group had to leap. And many were the dis- 
putes over literary meaning, style, and usage 
in all the words. For arbitration, these ar- 
guments usually were referred to Ellen's cher- 
ished "bible," Vladimir Nabokov's Lectures on 
Russian Literature. But Mr. Nabokov's opin-— 
ions were not always accepted, there being a 
certain stubborness in nightingalian points of 
view. None of us spoke Russian but we were 
greatly helped early on in the season by Mr. 
Thomas Puchalsky, teacher of literature at 
\Lincoln-Sudbury High School, who gave us a 
fascinating talk on the language and litera- 
ture of Russia, especially The Brothers Kara- 
‘Mazov. The whole Book Discussion Group— 
nightingales and "Sweeney"—-certainly finished 
jthe year with clearer insights into the char- 
acter of Russia and the Russians, past and 
present, with their intense love for "Mother 
Russia.'"' Such understanding by Americans has 
Mever been more needed than it is right now. 

If the previous seven seasons of the Book 
Discussion Group were all as much fun as this, 
the eighth, has been, this participant has 
missed a lot. For the next, the ninth year, 
tthe Group has decided to study the development 
of the English novel in the eighteenth, nine- 
iteenth, and twentieth centuries. At least we 
1l be spared all those long Russian names as 
ell as the problems of translation. That the 
ightingales then will sing just as sweetly as 
they have this year, is the fervent hope of 
their 
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TO THE SMITH GYM, WE GO 
by Betty Smith 


"How do you move a library?" I asked 
Kathy Glick-Weil, Lincoln's amiable head li- 
brarian. Very carefully is the answer. I ex- 
pected to hear that the ladies in the Friends 
of the Library would be pulling up with sta- 
tion wagons and opening their hatches. Kathy 
explained that "we are putting the move out to 
bids. There are movers that specialize in 
just this, and our bid specifications require 
experience in the moving of libraries." 

This fall the whole library, books and 
personnel, will be moved to Smith gym. (Will 
the mouse object?) Since there are 65,000 
square feet of space, all books will probably 
be stored in the Smith Gym and not araund town 
as once thought necessary. "We will be leav-— 
ing the building completely empty," Kathy went 
on to say. "That is the arrangement. As soon 
as we open the construction bids and sign a 
contract we must be ready to move." 

The programs which are usually held at 
the library will be at various locations 
around town. The Friday morning book group 
will be in Smith gym as will the children's 
programs. Having the pre-school programs so 
close to Magic Garden is a plus for the nur- 
sery school. The Wednesday night jazz group 
will meet at Pierce House, as will the Wednes— 
day morning program series. The movies will 
be suspended for awhile. 

There are a few questions such as what to 
cover the shiny wood floor with and who will 
use the basketball hoops and for what. How- 
ever, the library has a committee of staff and 
trustees who over the summer will tackle the 
move and coordinate the event with the School 
Committee. 133 


I am leaving Cumbria 

land of fells 

in varying shades of green 

divided by grey stone walls thick hedgerows 
full of nibbling sheep 

that raise their heads to baa at each other 
the cool morning mist wraps itself 

around the peaks descends into the croft 
where whitewashed farm houses sit 

waiting for the sun to warm their rooms 
the lake lies dark and deep like a night sky 
ducks stream across breaking 

through the stillness creating ripples 

that begin to catch the glitter of the sun 
moving up out of the grove of trees.... 


I see it all 
reflected in the plane's silver wing 
as I race ahead of the sun toward home. 
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AFFAIRS WITH FUCHIAS 


The first fuchsia to enter my gardening 
life is associated, for me, with happiness—a 
high flow of happiness. We were a young fami- 
ly that summer, our first child already seven 
months old and making the days a discovery and 
a joy. The household included her two half- 
brothers--then nearly seven and eight, and 
doting on this magical, responsive baby sis-— 
ter. We were to enjoy the month of July away 
from city streets and out in the Maryland 
countryside because, through friends, we'd 
found an affordable place. Set to one side of 
the spacious green fields of a girls' boarding 
school, our shelter was known as The Farm— 
house, that having been its original function. 
Actually the building was now a homey kind of 
dormitory; and when we arrived its interior of 
cool bare floors and rudimentary furniture, 
with almost nothing in the way of tippable 
table lamps, gave our family life a sense of 
security; nothing here could be hurt! 

Just beyond the glass-paned door of a 
small room off the hall lay the fenced-in 
yard. Separating the yard from outer grounds 
and driveways to the south and west a neat 
white picket fence ran nearly the length of 
the white clapboard farmhouse. The yard's 
twenty-foot or so depth contained a generous 
Spread of lawn which was someone else's re— 
sponsibility to mow. With a single apple tree 
to one side, hospitable to small boys, the 
yard was convenient for a puppy with a thrust 
for wider horizons, a baby whose explorations 
of her world were increasing daily, and for 
occasional family barbeques. Certainly I re- 
call no garden, nor had I been looking for 
one. But there's a clear memory of a certain 
urn-shaped terra-cotta pot standing empty and 
alone in a semi-shaded corner of the fence. 
bout a foot in height, the container was no 
beauty, its chipped rim suggesting an object 
someone had forgotten to dispose of in the 
inal days of school. 

Not long after spotting the container, I 
rought home from a nursery in the vicinity a 
uchsia in full flower. Not that I knew a 
hing about the species; I bought it because 
f an undeniable attraction to this plant of 
uch attractive dark foliage and dangling 
carlet and purple flowers, and its name, 
hich was "Black Prince''—-and because the 
indly nurseryman took time to tell me what a 
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fuchsia's needs were. 

"Give it plenty of moisture and shade," 
he said. "Keep it out of the hot sun and it 
should do well for you." 

Back at "school," I planted my "Black 
Prince'"' straight away in that chipped terra- 
cotta pot, sprinkling it nearly every morning 
before the dew had dried from the yard, with 
the enamel pitcher found far back in a kitchen 
cupboard. And how that plant responded! Its 
flaring presence expanded yet more to become 
part of the whole happy flowing scheme of 
things--tying in, in some way, with our har- 
monious, nourished world: of joy in natural 
and basic things, in growing relationships, 
reciprocal love. The plant had arrived rooted 
in the right kind of soil--not what, too fre- 
quently, we get today with our purchased 
plants and must all too often replace--and was 
given the attention it deserved: i.e., not 
too much, but enough. When plants give such 
return the first time around, we are bound, 
one way or another, to knit them into our 
lives or gardens. 

Not for years did I know even how to 
spell the word fuchsia, and I certainly didn't 
know the name honored a German botanist of the 
sixteenth century, or that its absolutely cor- 
rect pronunciation is fewk-sia rather than 
few-sha. Neither did I know then that the 
plant came in both "pendant" or "upright" 
forms though mine was probably pendant, so 
well concealing as it did, in that corner of 
dappled shade, the chipped mouth that had made 
the container a reject. But this plant, which 
in an Edwardian age was more popularly known 
as "Lady's Ear-drops,'' had in the space of a 
month firmly established itself in my con- 
sciousness. 

My later searchings for "Black Prince," 
cultivar of fuchsia hybrida, has proved on 
other landscapes to be elusive. I have seen 
in an occasional catalogue, or purchased in 
commercial greenhouses, some of the others: 
like the striking "Swingtime'" which comes in 
clear deep pinks and white. I've also used 
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"Cascade"'~-a beautiful performer, too, under a 
trellis or overhang, with its combination of 
red and, again, deep pink. And there's "Gypsy 
Queen'"' whose lavendar and cerise, however en- 
chanting, never quite had the style of my 
"Black Prince" of yesteryear. 

In fact, until last summer I had almost 
begun to think "B.P." was a figment of this 
gardener's over-fevered imagination. But on a 
particularly sultry July afternoon last summer 
in the Berkshires my doubts were happily laid 
to rest. 

Tanglewood, that season, had let me down; 
nearly every summer now for close to a decade 
we've managed to get there for a couple of 
evenings and days, and I have never pretended 
that I go entirely for the music or even the 
general setting. I have gone quite as much 
for the silent performance of a certain hang- 
ing row of fuchsia plants (pendant variety). 
These could be viewed each season beneath an 
overhanging roof, suspended in a well-spaced 
line against the dark brown exterior wood wall 
of the simple building which houses the cafe- 
teria. Each magnificent plant, ever in furi- 
ous competitive bloom, was of a combination of 
colors contrasting with those of its neigh- 
bors, and (differently from the distractingly 
white plastic pots our local nurserymen unfor- 
tunately continue to sell these plants in, to 
the great detriment of their beauty) their 
containers were, as they should be, quite in- 
visible to the eye. All that showed, among 
healthy green leaves, were fat or elongated 
corollas and flaring petals in pairings of 
lavendar and pink, salmon and white, scarlet 
and cerise, crimson and peach, and so on. 
From the angle of either music lover or hum— 
mingbird, the effect against that wall could 
only be called spectacular. 

But this season the hanging baskets were 
absent; there was nothing up there but an un— 
broken chocolate-brown clapboard blank. Had 
one of those baskets fallen on someone's head 
and the whole business been done away with? 
But no one I talked with among attendants knew 
the reason for the no-shows. 

I never quite got the story; but one af- 
ternoon between concerts we had driven far 
afield looking for an estate miles off whose 
gardens were, according to an official inform 
ant, open to the public on specific after- 
noons. As it turned out, our official inform— 
ant was wrong; the estate had not been open 
for some time, and its elderly owner lay ail- 
ing within the large silent house. We were 
directed by someone to drive on, if we wanted 
to, past an expanse of lawn to a collection of 
outbuildings which included a greenhouse or 
two. Did all this comprise a nursery of 
sorts? The man in charge——courteous, kindly, 
middle-aged, and reminding me in some way of 
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fuchsia hybrida. 


the nursery man who, years back, had sold me 
my first fuchsia--told us we were welcome to 
look around if we chose, though the garden it- 
self (which seemed to be somewhere behind the 
distant house) was no longer open to visitors. 
Arrayed against a building, and on an outside 
table or two, there were a few potted annuals 
and herbs and leftover saucers: leftovers, 
perhaps, from some community plant sale, and 
nothing we really needed. But then, turning 
about, my attention was drawn to the sight, a 
few yards off in the afternoon shadows, of a 
long sturdy wooden trellis from which hung 
fuchsias quite as comparable to those missing 
at Tanglewood. In their appropriately hardly 
visible containers, their colors were bril- 
liant against a shadowy green, and each was in 
similar fashion a different cultivar from its 
neighbors. I realized that the nursery must 
surely be specialists in, if not suppliers of, 
And then my eye happened to 
focus upon an especially alluring specimen——a 
profusion of vigorous calyxes and petals in 
familiar and radiant purples and reds. 

“What is the name of that fuchsia?" I 
heard myself ask. 

"Black Prince," the grower said with a 
smile. 


I Brake For Gardens 


Kittens 
by Delight McColl 


What kind of sleep 

do kittens sieep, 

all curled up 

and nestled deep? 

What sort of dreams 

are in their head, ones 

of things that crawl and creep? 
Do they dream 

of pools of milk, where 

little yarn-ball froggies leap? 

And when the kittens 

aren't asleep, 

then what daydreams do they keep? 
Do they remember that they sleep? 


copyright 1987 Delight McColl Iz} 


by Caron W. Smith 


I turn the pages, 

occasionally checking my orange juice 

to see if any bugs have gone swimming, 
shadows of blackflies circling my head 

create extra freckles on my arms 

crows land, arguing loudly 

and rustle their wings with a sound 

like disturbed pond water. 

I take a deep breath of the warm summer day 


And turn another page. 


copyright 1987 Caron W. Smith 
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Selectmen:John Casweil 
Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
John Goodrich 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 

( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. This summer 

Town Offices are open 8:30-4:30, Monday through Thursday.) 


Traffic 

e The Board rejected a request to make Winter 
Street two-way on weekends in order to 
accommodate cyclists. 

@ The Selectmen informed other Town Boards 
that Route 2 construction on the eastern 
section will begin in June. The Bedford 
Road/Route 2 intersection work will begin 
in November. 

Budget 

e The Board reviewed the request by the 

Fire Department for additional firefighters. 
Housing 

e The Selectmen reviewed the Minuteman National 
Historical Park Management Plan. The Board 
agreed that it would be ideal not to have 
traffic in the Park, but it is concerned 
about access of North Lincoln residents 
to Town. 

e The Board is reviewing Massport language 
for deed restrictions. The Selectmen 
have received comments on the language 
from the Planning Board and will ask 
the North Lincoln housing developer and 
Town Counsel also to review the language. 


| Solid Waste 


e The Selectmen voted to increase the 
"guaranteed annual tonnage" to NESWC from 
2,000 tons per year to 2,400 tons per year. 
e@ The Board expanded the Solid Waste Study 
Committee to include two residents from 
Mill Street and another from Lincoln as a 
whole. The Committee will be renamed the 
Transfer Station Design Review Committee 
and its charge will be to review the 
\ i designs for the permanent transfer station. 
New Business 
e The Selectmen heard arguments by Town 
residents in favor of legislation being 


sponsored by Senator Carol Amick concern- 
ing evacuation plans around the Seabrook 
Nuclear Power plant. Amick's bill would 
expand the forty mile Emergency Pre- 
paredness Zone from forty to fifty miles 

and would establish more extensive emergency 
planning and radiation monitoring. (Lincoln 

is thirty-six miles from Seabrook.) The 
Selectmen urged support of this legislation. 


e The Board approved the suggestion of the 
Town's insurance agent establishing 
insurance requirements for the Magic 
Garden lease at the Smith School. 

Schools 
e The Selectmen approved the Minuteman 


Vo-Tech plan for the building of 3 or 4 
houses on school property. The Board 
stressed to the school the importance, 
as a courtesy, of informing Mill Street 
residents of the plans. 


Old Business 


Odds 


The Board signed the Provisional 
License agreement with Nashoba Cable 
T.V. This executed the contract which 
authorizes Nashoba to get permission 
from the electrical and telephone 
utilities to install cables. After 

this phase is complete, a final license 
will be issued for a period of 15 years 
and construction will begin. 

The Selectmen informed Senator Amick 
that they support a four-way split 
(25%) disbursement of funds from the 
jet-fuel tax. The equal disbursement 
would go to Bedford, Concord, 
Lexington and Lincoln. 


and Ends 


The Selectmen will review options for 
the future of the Van Leer barn which 
has been deemed unsafe by the Building 
Inspector. 

The Board approved the dog license- 
by-mail procedure. 

Due to the severity of the weather of 
this past winter and spring, the 
Selectmen determined that that the 
Town cannot be liable for pothole 
damage. 

The Selectmen reviewed the issuance 
of permics to taxis. 


The material was gathered by Joan Perera and 
covers meetings from April through May 4. 
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Dear Readers, 

The route to the dump down Lincoln Road/Bedford Road has 
been a pleasant drive this summer. At the intersections of Codman 
and Lincoln Roads there have been flowers in the watering trough 
and across the street at the flag pole. During July and August 
the bride and groom scarecrows, as depicted on the cover, appeared 
at the Codman Community Farms and of course there have been the 
usual handsome flowers at the watering trough in front of the : 
library. To continue the ride, next come the colorful flowers at 
Tracey's Garage which have been a pleasant addition to our 
roadside gardens. On Bedford Road the TP tree has again had a 
garden at its base. 

Incidentally the watering troughs are maintained by 
members of the Garden Club and the scarecrows are the product of 
Fanny Watkinson's efforts. The first scarecrow she made road high 
on Codman's tractor in the Fourth of July Parade but soon acquired 
a bride and a home in the Codman Garden plots. The bride and 
groom now have changed their clothes and have suitcase in hand. A 
honeymoon? 

Everyone in town enjoys the efforts of our amateur and 
professional gardeners. 


foloe 


rue, 
cover design by Marvell 
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TOWN AFFAIRS 


--or what you will hear people talking about— 


Battle Road Farms 
The dignified name of the North Lincoln housing which 
is waiting for formal approval from the DEQE. 


Sanitary Land Fill 
Our (former) landfill must be capped by December 1988 


but the question is the permeability of the cap. There is 
money involved here and the State makes the ultimate decision 
on the cap and funding. 


Permanent Transfer Station 
Liz Corcoran is chairing this committee which has two 
Mill Street residents as well as Beth Lerman on it. 2 
Do you want recycling? Let Liz know. A decison 
must be made this winter. 


Massport 
No one quite knows what they are up to so we'll let 


you fill in this one. 


Housing Commission a ety 
The State wants a housing plan from Lincoln and then . 

it might relinquish some money to the Town. Do you think 

Hanscom housing could count as moderate income housing? And 


will the plan include Housing for the Elderly? 


Cable TV 

NESN is in your future so think sports when you see 
some streets being dug up. This fall an agreement will be 
made with the utility companies. In other words the first 
phase is about to get underway. 


Long Range Planning Commm ittee 
Former Conservation Chairman, Bob Lemire, has agreed 


‘to chair this committee. The committee has been dealing with 
the process involved in land use planning and has been working 
on a map delineating potential unused land in Lincoln. A lot 
more will be heard from this sub-committee of the Planning 
Board. 


Town Library 
At this time it appears that October will be the month 


when the vans will pull up to the library and move its 
contents to Smith gym. 


Water 

Everyone is studying this - the Water Commissioners - 
the League of Women Voters, the Aquifer Study Committee and 
perhaps you are checking it as you make your morning coffee. 
After the pump problem of the summer, we'll breathe a sign of 
relief when the repaired pump is installed. 

The next step is drilling to locate potential water 
sources. 
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Old County Road and Winter Street 


These streets are back in the news and in the 


forefront of the minds of the Selectmen. 


paving come next? 
the rest may have to be organized to stop this. 


Aquifer Protection Committee 
Headed by Nadie Rice and includes: 


appropriate mechanisms to protect them. 


1988 town meeting. 


Impact Statement 


Sent to a select few in Lincoln courtesy of the town 
The town assessors are only responding to the Sat : 
State's full evaluation edict and the statements are sent by roe, pk Om, 
the assessors when property values rise, often the increase is 
caused by a real estate sale in your neighborhood. 


assesors. 


Becky Bartovics, 
Leona Champeny, Jonathan Cohen, Buzz Constable, Dan Hunt, John 
Kimball, Ed Rolfe, and Beth Schuller. The purpose of the 
Committee is to investigate the extent of the Town's aquifers, 

to identify the threats to these resources, and to suggest 

It is possible that 

an Aquifer Protection bylaw will be presented at the March 


The County 
Commissioners are being petitioned by a few citizen (some 
Lincoln) to widen these streets to sixty feet in places. 
Neighborhood meetings, petitions, and all 
Also watch 
for any hints that Polaroid wants to send traffic down Conant 
Road through an exit at the back of the development. 


Will 
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Walden Ponch Owses Harts D.omibh 


Incidentally re-evaluaion of our properties takes place this 


winter. 


IN THE MAILBOX 


Dear Betty: 


Your article on Recycling is most timely 
and the subject has been "gnawing at my soul" 
ever since Lincoln stopped recycling. Thanks 
for the "nudge" to our town! 

As Lincoln is in the midst of planning 
for a permanent transfer station, it is my 
fervent hope that town residents will insist 
upon a viable recycling center (perhaps with 
another town?) and only transfer the residual 
(perhaps with our own town truck?). Several 
articles/references concerning the unpubli- 
cized serious pollution problems created by 


regional incinerators (such as the one we use 


in Andover) recently have appeared in publica— 


tions of various conservation-wildlife organi- 


zations to which I belong. Further, it com— 
monly is acknowledged that affluent citizens 
consume much too much of our planet's nonre- 
newable resources. It seems to me that envir-— 
onmentally conscious Lincoln residents must 
take responsibility for minimizing and recy- 
cling their own trash. Time is running out 
for the continuing recless use/abuse of our 
earth's resources. 


Lincoln Review? 


How about a poll on this subject in the 
Sponsor one in the local 
newspaper? Recycle is not a dirty word! 


Maribeth Klobuchar 
® 


Dear Editors: 


Soon after your "I Brake For Gardens" 
columnist had met the deadline with her arti- 
cle on Fuchsias in the July-August Lincoln Re- 
view she was down at McKnight's Nursery in her 
occasional role as customer. Imagine her em-— 
barrassment on seeing quite accidentally that 
some of their hanging planters (filled with 
healthily flowering fuchsias of two or three 
varieties) were--not the white she had been 
complaining about in general, but green. Sin- 
cere apologies to the McKnights—and to any 
other suppliers who, since the publication of 
a certain column well over a year ago, have 
been managing to meet our requests for attrac-— 
tive alternatives to white plastic pots. 


Sincerely, 
I Brake for Gardens 
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LINCOLN BRASS 
11-B Lewis St. 
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As our company name implies, most of our service involves 

the polishing of brass. We achieve satin or mirror finish 

on brass, copper, bronze, sterling, and other alloys. Antique 
may be brought back to new or high lighted. We will lacquer 
or leave pieces so they may achieve an attractive patina 

over time. Examples are on display and browsers are welcome. 
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POEMS 


Nantucket 
by Eugene H. Walker 


As the sun rose from the ocean 

And began to run his course westward 
Millions and millions of mayflowers awoke, 
Opened their petals to welcome the light 
Exhaled the breath they had held all night 
And perfumed the airs that sweep 

Over the wide and windy moors. 


copyright 1987 Eugene H. Walker 


Currents 
by Eric Woehrling 


Blue belly-button: 

Vertically endless, horizontally confined 
by a rubber circle. 

Throat is too loud, 

Body moving within a warm belly: 

Whispering and green 

Soft, rhythmical and 

Streaked with sun. 

Limbs bask, exploring without balance 

Both chess piece and antenna-like. 


The cold chords that play through 
submarine waves 
Bring the awareness of the unseen: 
Large and muddy 
With connotations of fin and sharp 
teeth, lurking under my back... 
Impossible, yet strong and gut-nightmarish. 
Unable to sweat, I shiver. 


Reason nurtured by a long day of 
intellectual fermentation 

And sandy, air-conditioned highways 

Suppresses the dark. 

As a compromise, I must abandon the 
belly-button 

And sink 

For a while I am submerged, 

My brown uncut hair seaweeds: amber-red 
against green 

And then resurface 

Not far from a white square 

Unable to hear. 


Eric Woehrling, a teenager who resides © 
in Belgium, shares his reflections of 
Valley Pond while sitting in a rubber tire. 


The Fruit Stand 
by Josie A. Freed 


there are two kittens 

one as white as a unicorn 
with gold expressive eyes 
the other a dusty gray sister 
with pale blue eyes 


who are the people? 

the man behind the counter 
with the funny expression 
in his sensitive eyes 

and the black-haired son 
holding a crate of fruit 
Sadie sitting out with 

the geraniums 

the customers- 

a girl in a 

light cotten red dress 
standing around impatiently 


the kittens run and pounce 

their paws vibrating like violin strings 
around the wooden boxes of fruit 
succulent yellow peaches 

green Granny apples 

red pomegranates 

purple plums- 


it turns darker, Fall 

smooths bright orange pumpkins 
the kitten turn to cats and 
disappear into the frosty air 
into the black smoky night 


copyright 1987 Josie Freed 
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Essential Therapy™ Body Base™ Conditioner is more 
than a conditioner. It builds body, conditions, protects 
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M. Il. T. COMMENCEMENT 


ADDRESS 


Given by Kenneth H. Olsen 
on June 1, 1987 


When I left M.I.T. thirty years ago to 
start a business, I'm not sure I could pro- 
nounce the word entrepreneur. Today, entre— 
preneur is a hot word. It's a challenging 
word, a fascinating word. 

I'll try to tell you in a few minutes all 
that I have learned in thirty years about en- 
trepreneurship. 

We received a good education at M.I1.T., a 

surprisingly pertinent education. I can even 
say I learned double-entry bookkeeping from 
Samuelson's economics book. But one thing was 
missing. We were never taught any theory of 
work, any philosophy of work, anything about 
job satisfaction or what to look for. Ed 
Schein, industrial psychologist at the Sloan 
School, once said that work is the most impor-— 
tant thing in a person's life. Yet the job 
was one thing we very rarely talked about. I 
can't in twenty minutes answer that need, but 
entrepreneurship does give an interesting ve-—- 
hicle around which to think about one's job 
and one's goals in a job. 
) The place of entrepreneurship in our so— 
ciety is obvious. The traditional enterprises 
are reluctant to try new ideas and new ap-— 
proaches, and to gamble, to risk, to pay the 
price for competition. It is the place of the 
entrepreneur to introduce new ideas, new pro- 
ducts and new approaches. Few entrepreneurs 
survive very long, either because of success 
or because of failure. But out of many ap-— 
proaches better things arrive. Improvements 
come with many attempts. 

When I left M.I.T. thirty years ago, I 
had attained just about everything I had 
dreamed. I had an opportunity to do much more 
_Yesearch, much more elegant research with many 
more resources than I had ever dreamed. At 
$12,000 a year I was able to feed my family. 
I had everything that I wanted. But one thing 
was missing. Nobody cared. The industrial 
world didn't care, they said we were too aca— 
demic. I'm afraid that's what we say about 
M.I.T. today. We felt we had to prove some- 
thing to the world and we wanted to try out 
our dream. We had a dream at that time which 
was demonstrated by M.I.T. and that was the 
place of interactive computing. Normal com— 
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puting at the time was considered big, expen-— 
sive, awesome, beyond ordinary people. Inter- 
active computing was exciting and fun, and 
people could interact directly with the com- 
puter. We had demonstrated the usefulness of 
this at M.I.T. It was our dream to show the 
world what it could do. 

We saw at M.I.T. a trusting, generous at-— 
titude, and at the same time, a tremendously 
competitive intellectual atmosphere which was 
very productive and a great deal of fun. 
There was a team spirit which meant everyone 
knew the goals and everyone worked towards 
them. We had technical ideas to demonstrate 
but also wanted to prove that this environment 
could work outside M.I.T. 

When we decided to start a company we 
went to the American Research and Development 
Corporation which was just across the river. 
This was not the right time for starting a 
company. A recession was starting. Electron— 
ic companies started during the Korean War 
were not doing well. American Research did 
invite us to make a proposal to their Board of 
Directors, but they gave us three pieces of 
advice. 

First they suggested not using the word 
computer, because Fortune magazine said no one 
is making money at it, nor was about to. So 
we took the word computer out of our proposal. 
The lesson there, of course, is that you have 
to be adaptable and you have to sell your 
ideas. 

Secondly they suggested that the promise 
of five percent profit on sales was not high 
enough for someone to risk capital on. We had 
studied in the Lexington Library that all good 
companies seemed to make five percent profits 
sO we promised ten percent. And we made ten 
percent most of the time. Another lesson: if 
you aim for the high number, you might not 
make it, but if you aim for a low number, you 
are surely not going to make a high goal. 

We were told that we should promise fast 
results because most of the Board was over 
eighty. We promised to make a profit in one 
year. The lesson there is that, as with a 
home budget, a business budget without short-— 
term goals encourages spending more money than 
is coming in. 

They bought our plan, and they gave us 
$70,000 in capital. The nice thing about 
$70,000 is that you can watch every dollar. 
With that, they owned more than seventy per-— 
cent of the company, but with that, they gave 
us freedom, and they didn't interfere. They 
didn't interfere to straighten out things when 
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things were going poorly, and they didn't in- 
terfere when they were going well. American 
Research definitely had a long-term interest 
and wanted to produce something useful for so- 
ciety. 

We never finished our business plan. We 
didn't have a big volume of spread sheets and 
dozens of colored graphs. We did have simple 
profit and loss statements and simple balance 
sheets, and when American Research could see 
that these financial plans were in our head 
and in our heart, that we made them, under-— 
stood them, remembered them and they were sim—- 
ple enough to be a model for us to run the 
company daily and weekly and monthly, they 
committed to invest in us without waiting for 
a final beautifully bound proposal. 

Today, when plans are done by computer or 
by staff, they have more detail than one can 
keep in one's head. I sometimes fear that the 
elegant mathematics of a P&L and balance sheet 
loses its usefulness when people put in too 
much detail. 

When people leave us today to become en— 
trepreneurs, I advise them that when they say 
their prayers at night, to pray about their 
P&L statement. If your P&L is not so simple 
you can remember every line, or if it's not 
yours and not in your heart, you don't know 
what you want and you don't know what your 
plans are. So far, few people have taken that 
advice. 

We learned a lot in those early years. 
We moved into an old mill and paid 25 cents a 
square foot per year for space with watchman 
service and heat. We did everything our- 
selves, from building the offices to moving 
the equipment. We did the photography in my 
basement, and printed our circuits with real 
silk on wooden frames, etching them in aquari- 
um tanks we bought from the five and ten. We 
sometimes spilled the etch solution onto the 
furniture store below—I think we bought the 
same set of furniture several times. We had 
the opportunity to learn accounting, and all 
the steps in manufacturing, things which, in 
time, became valuable as we became sensitive 
to people in different jobs. 

When we met with our accountants, we said 
we wanted big company accounting. In our very 
humble offices, with lawn furniture and a 
leftover rolltop desk, it took a little bit of 
convincing to let them know that we really 
wanted big company accounting. When they set 
up a system we discovered it cost us more to 
do the accounting than it did to do the manu- 
facturing. 

After we were in business twelve months, 
we indeed made a profit; not much, but a prof— 
it. We very proudly went down to show it to 
General Doriot, president of American Re- 
search. He looked it over and looked up and 


scowled and he said no one ever has succeeded 
this soon and survived. The challenge was ob-— 
vious. He had watched many people start com— 
panies and saw that success almost completely 
destroys entrepreneurial spirit. It stops one 
from taking risks; one delegates the P&L 
statement to staff or to a computer, and one 
loses the humility necessary to learn. 

Traditions of science and of the church 
are that humility is necessary to learn, to 
explore, to search for truth, and knowledge. 
Much of science and religion today feels that 
any show of humility or lack of self-confi- 
dence makes it hard to get money, and without 
money, there is no religion and no science. 
However, it does seem to me that humility that 
comes with the spirit of learning, probing, 
experimenting, trying, doing, redoing, and re- 
doing again, is the only way to keep improving 
most things, particularly in the world of ele— 
gant technology. 

After a few years we had to face the 
question of how to introduce entrepreneurship 
throughout the company. We were doing well. 
We had gotten to be a fourteen million dollar 
company. No one wanted to make changes. We 
had become a company of people who were full 
of ideas of what other people should do, full 
of ideas of where we should spend money, what 
products we should address, but with only one 
entrepreneur at the top. 

We then broke the company up into a num— 
ber of entrepreneurial product lines. Each 
one had a manager with complete responsibility 
for his segment of the business and everyone 
else served him. This went over like a lead 
balloon. Many quit; some of the board quit. 
Everybody thought they were demoted. You 
can't mathematically demote everyone. But the 
results were magnificent. Within a year we 
had doubled our profit without hiring anybody. 
For many years afterwards we grew twenty, 
thirty, forty percent a year and made very 
good profit. The reason is obvious. When 
people have complete responsibility for their 
part they do very well. When they make mis-— 
takes they correct them. 

One of the warnings we had with entrepre— 
neurial attitude was when people were compet-— 
ing with the outside world and competing with 
those inside. There would be a tendency to 
sacrifice ethics in order to succeed. I was 
somewhat surprised, I must admit, to find 
that, to an overwhelming degree, most people 
want to be ethical and work for an ethical 
company if the standards are clear and honesty 
is expected. People are honest with the com— 
pany when the company is honest with them, and 
people are honest with the suppliers and the 
customers when they realize that the company 
is not interested in any short-term goals and 
with any other activity that might take place. 
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When given the opportunity, people are 
willing to sacrifice the short-term pressures, 
which the financial community puts on _ so 
strongly, in order to look for long-term good 
of the company and for society. 

Now no one told me about the long-term 
problems with entrepreneurship. And they're 
kind of obvious. 

First, humility does not come easily with 
the successful entrepreneur. It is almost 
contrary to his nature. Without humility it 
is hard to learn new things and hard to grow 
with the job. 

Secondly, with success and with growth, 
it is easy to let the planning, the P&L state— 
ment be done by staff. An entrepreneur with-— 
out the P&L in his head and his heart has no 
power. The frustration is put on other non- 
teamwork. activities. 

Thirdly, an entrepreneur is the last per- 
son on earth to give entrepreneurship to some— 
one else. 

The challenge I face today is to have 
more than 100,000 people working together in 
one direction and still maintain the entrepre— 
neurial spirit. 

The challenge we as a society have is to 
do that in all our organizations. For a num— 
ber of years now, we in the western world have 
been in competition with communism. Our eco- 
nomic freedom versus their controlled economy. 
We have won the contest hands down. No think- 
ing person will argue for the communist ap- 
proach. We've won the contest and yet we're 
in disarray. Can you imagine someone arguing 
with Congress that they want to take risk, to 
tolerate duplication, to pay the price of com— 
petition, to allow people to try new ways? 
Can you imagine newspapers allowing this to go 
on without terrible criticism? When American 
business people get together, it's quite com- 
mon to snicker and laugh at the failure of 
communism—their central planning, their abso- 
lute intolerance of duplication, or competi- 
tion, their fear of risk-taking, their lack of 
motivation and no direct rewards devastate the 
communists. But back in the American company, 
within the company itself there is central 
planning, aversion to risk-taking, no duplica-— 
tion, no competition and rewards are not dir-— 
ectly tied to risk-taking. 

Many of us like to think that Gorbachev 
would like to explore economic freedom for his 
country. We realize that he has limitations. 
He has to convince his staff first. We wish 
he had more freedom. The American business 
leader sometimes would like to try duplica- 
tion, and competition internally. As you can 
guess, he, too, has staff who are very well 
educated, taught analytical skills, know how 
to use computers, taught to be brilliant in 


the conclusions they come to, but absolutely 
averse to risk-taking, internal competition or 
any entrepreneurial activities that are fruit— 
ful. 

A few weeks ago I was sitting between a 
minister and a translator in the Great Hall in 
China and none of the conversation was done 
without going through the translator except 
when I asked one question. How is it that 
China has gotten so quickly from having a 
shortage of food to having a surplus of food? 
And with that question the minister came back 
and said, ''We have reforms." He knew how much 
a farmer got for a chicken, how much a farmer 
got for an egg and how many chickens he needed 
to make more than a minister made. 

We have very little of that spirit in our 
country which claims economic freedom. 

I think many of you have demonstrated 
that people who don't want to run their own 
businesses will often jump at the chance to 
take responsibility for a segment of a busin— 
ess or a school if the goals are clear and 
they can take part in planning and are given 
the freedom to take risks. 

I would like to say that running a busin— 
ess is not the important thing but making a 
commitment to do the whole job, making a com— 
mitment to improve things, to influence the 
world is. I'd also suggest that one of the 
most satisfying things is to pass on to oth-— 
ers, to help others to be creative to take re- 
sponsibility, to be challenged in their jobs 
and to be successful in the thing which, if 
not the most important, is almost the most im— 
portant. 

Sometime, hopefully a long time from now, 
when I have to tell people that I'm leaving 
they will say to me, "Ken, why don't you stay 
another year, it has been so much fun, so 
challenging working for you."" My ambition is 
to leave when they are still saying that and I 
can be remembered as someone who challenged 
them, who influenced them to be creative and 
to enjoy work and to have fun for a long time. 


Kenneth H. Olsen, long-time Lincoln resident, 
founded Digital Equipment Corporation in 1957 and 
has served as its President since that time. Under 
his direction, Digital has grown from three 
employees in 8,500 square feet of leased space in a 
corner of an old woolen mill to become the world's 
leading manufacturer of networked computer systems 
and associated peripheral equipment and the leader 
in systems integration with its networks, 
communications and software products. Today, 
Digital as 104,000 employees and over 32,000,000 
square feet of space in locations throughout the 
world. 


A native of Stratford, Connecticut, Mr. Olsen 
earned his S.B. and S.M. degrees in Electrical 
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by Suze Craig 


Mind you, that’s not what I planned for us 
this year. But I’d blithely extended two foreign 
invitations during the winter, not knowing the 
local population was going to triple and na- 
tionals and internationals-they’d all wind up 
here almost every morning. 

Thus a species of spontaneous day camp en- 
sued. I now wonder why jamboree directors plan 
elaborate programs when on a farm, albeit a 
mini-farm such as ours, one unfolds naturally, 
if somewhat erratically. 

Jamie, a doe-eyed dark-haired eleven year old 
from down the road, who took to dropping in 
daily, established early on in the season the 
arts and crafts center. She and Lindsay 
decapitated all the chives and poked the blos- 
soms into empty but labeled Maille bottles, 
which we then refilled with Maille white wine 
vinegar. The procedure was educational as well; 
we discussed not only the process but also the 
legality of adulteration. 

In late June Michael and Andrew arrived. Their 
family, on sabbatical from Australia, had moved 
in across the road, renting the house of our 
neighbors who had gone to Europe, also on sab- 
batical. This exercise in musical houses has 
Provided us with the backbone of our summer 
camp; the two boys troop up the lane almost 
every day. 

It rapidly became apparent that Michael, aged 
11, blond and only slightly cherubic, would do 
anything at all, as long as the task involved 
machinery. He has to be restrained with some 
vigor as his enthusiasm exceeds his knowledge 
and caution, particularly the latter. Hence the 
eye-boggling tidiness of the garden this year; 
Michael’s favorite pastime is rototilling. 

Andrew, tall at 14, but carrying his new 
height gracefully, much prefers anything not 
involving machinery. Hence his adoption of the 
lettuce row. In spite of a fractured middle 
finger (what you get when you “lark about” in 
Valley Pond,) he has just transplanted 34 see- 
dlings, and seeded yet another flat. The let- 
tuce has become "my lettuces" and just the other 
day the soaker hose was snatched back from the 
peppers to water the small starts. My own sum- 
mer camp experience never included mud pies; 
Andrew’s does, but he calls it irrigating the 
lettuces. The actual process includes extensive 
and careful construction of dams, trenches, 
blockages, and tunnels. 

Our summer camp offers more than mere swim- 
ming and boating, both readily available at the 
Pond. It includes chickens (Michael ac- 
complished cleaning out the henhouse in a mere 
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three and one half hours, if one excludes time 
spent waiting for me to dump the manure on the 
compost pile). The two pigs have been a daily 
source of exercise (shoveling dung into buck- 
ets) and entertainment (extensive blissful 
showers for the animals, and brief violently 
noisy ones for passing humans). Bozo the steer, 
and Piffa and her three lambs, now approaching 
adolescence, have provided varied amusements, 
mostly having to do with either one end of the 
animals or the other. Corn husks and hay and 
crabapples heaved over the fence mean tidying 
up the paddock later: what’s the fartherest dis- 
tance one can toss a Bozo blop? 

Andrew and Michael went away to a camp their 
parents had actually paid for, and in their ab- 
sence eleven year old Danny arrived from Spain. 
He also indulged in animal capers, but preferred 
to pick raspberries—or at least that activity 
seemed to offer more than did practicing the 
piano, his mother having unfortunately not for- 
gotten to pack his music books. He also enjoyed 
the garden, particularly clearing out the pea 
vines that had gone by; I think the pleasure 
had something to do with either decapitation or 
dismemberment. 

Danny went back to Albacete; Michael and 
Andrew returned; fifteen year old Duncan, tall, 
lithe, and a connoiseur of Weetabix, arrived 
from London. Activities broadened in scope to 
include team sports (vociferous whiffleball 
punctuated with what might have been wombat 
whistles or kangaroo howls as the Aussies 
scored, or perhaps when pommy Duncan didn’t). 
Arts and crafts picked up again; the group built 
a species of New England stone wall. 

Activities widened farther to embrace yet 
other sports when Russ’ parents arrived from 
Florida and took everyone fishing. That project 
involved far more than merely learning how to 
cast and disgorge; the catch, ten sizeable sun- 
nies and a bass, had to be cleaned. Stan, Russ’ 
long-suffering father, then smoked the fish 
down in the garage. Andrew and Duncan vastly 
enjoyed the results; Michael chewed at small 
forkful of his fish and ate ten peaches instead. 

Duncan has gone back to London, tanned, look- 
ing fit. But summer camp does not appear to be 
over. Just last Sunday we picked the wine 
grapes, stemmed them, poured them into a clean 
plastic trash barrel. We then popped six year 
old Lindsay inside the two and one-half foot 
high container; he had been told not to think 
of fish eyeballs as he tromped and stamped and 
danced. You might like to know he had more than 
volunteered for the job; in preparation he’d 
stood in the bathroom sink to soak his toenails 
for at least eight minutes. iE) 
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INDIAN GIFT: 
MAYAN RUINS 


FOR A LINCOLN TEACHER 


by Susan Hoben 


"Everyone should have the experience of 
receiving a supreme gift once in a lifetime," 
Says Ruth Levey, third-grade teacher at Lin-—- 
coln's Hartwell School. Hers was the opportu- 
nity to spend three weeks in Copan, Honduras, 
on a Mayan dig. 
How did it happen? As true gifts come, 
it was half accident, half culmination of a 
lifetime's interests, and quite unexpected. 
Small, modest, and self-contained, Ruth Levey 
has focused her life on family -—- raising five 
children, now in their twenties and thirties 
— and school for over thirty years. Having 
taught in Louisiana as a young woman, she came 

to Lincoln with a young family over twenty 

years ago. When her last son started school 
she started tutoring grade school children in 
reading, followed by opening and running the 
reading resource center at Hartwell. However, 
fourteen years ago in August, a third-grade 
teacher quit. Ruth happened by the school of- 
fice just as an emergency meeting was in ses— 
sion. 

"The secretary told me what was going 
on," she recalls. "'I don't know who they can 
find now,' she said, ‘unless they could get 
you... I dare you to walk in there and offer 
to take the job!' Well," Ruth smiles, "I've 
always been shy, but ever since I was a child 
I could never turn down a dare — so I marched 
in and said, 'How about me?' and I've been 
there ever since." 

Twelve years later, opportunity gently 
tapped again. The mother of one of her third- 
graders happened to be a member of the staff 
of Earthwatch, an organization based in Water- 
town. Earthwatch matches people who want un— 
usual vacations with scientific research expe- 
ditions that need assistants. Ordinarily the 
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traveler pays for his or her transportation, 
room and board; the project director takes 
care of training on site. It's a program 
mainly for well-heeled, adventuresome travel-— 
ers. But several of the companies in the area 
have given scholarship grants for students and 
teachers to participate. As spring of 1986 
approached, a scholarship from Raytheon was 
going begging. 

So, one day in late winter, her student's 
mother brought Ruth an Earthwatch scholarship 
form, saying it might interest her. 

"Tt was a very busy time of year," Ruth 
remembers, "so I decided to fill it out right 
away after school. One of the expeditions 
available was based in Alaska. The third 
grade social studies curriculum focuses on 
North American Indians. I've spent a lot of 
time in the southwest among the Hopi and Nava— 
jo, visiting the ancient Anasazi sites, the 
modern reservations and schools. But I'd nev— 
er had a chance to see the Indians of the 
northwest, the Haida and Tlingit who inhabit a 
coastal region reaching into Alaska. So I 
wrote up the statements they wanted about why 
I wanted to go to Alaska and why I would be 
suited to that expedition, popped it in the 
mail on the way home, and thought no more 
about it. 

"A week later, I got a phone call at 
school: 'Mrs. Levey, I think we've got a match 
— a Mayan archaeological site in Honduras.'" 

A Mayan site? It was, in fact, a match. 
Reaching farther back into her past, over 
thirty-five years ago she had spent an entire 
college year studying what was then known 
about the Mayans. "A lot has changed about 
our view of them since then," she remarks. 
"They used to be thought of as a peaceable, 
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agrarian people. Now they're seen as blood- 
thirsty and warlike." Blood, she notes, was to 
the Maya a sacred substance with spiritual 
properties -— it is our cultural bias that 
brands many of their rituals bloodthirsty. 
She'd always dreamt of seeing the Mayan ruins 
for herself; now, thanks to the scholarship, 
she had her chance to go. 

That is how in July 1986 Ruth Levey found 
herself living in Copan Ruinas with an archae- 
ological team, eating a lot of beans and vege-— 
tables, and helping to put together an immense 
jigsaw puzzle of carved stones. The project on 
which the team worked was reconstituting a 
monster mouth-shaped temple door in the reli- 
gious center of the ancient Mayan city of Co- 
pan. Earthwatch volunteers were assigned the 

task of numbering, measuring, and cataloguing 
the stones. The archaeological team showed 
them some of the basic pictograph patterns 
found in the carvings and the writing system 
so that volunteers could identify some of the 
pieces they labeled. 

Finding a fit between pieces was an ex- 
citing moment. But much of the work was hot, 


dull drudgery -- even heavy, when large stones 
needed to be moved. "They probably expected 
to get people who were young and strong — not 


a housewife in her fifties. But I watched 
what I ate and drank, and I never got sick, 
not even for a day," Ruth reports. "They 
found out that I could draw, so I ended up 
working under Linda Schele, a leading epi- 
grapher who studies Maya inscriptions. I 
learned how to draw in depth and to scale. I 
made drawings of the stones as a record; that 
was more interesting than just painting red 
|numbers on them." 

The trip was not entirely work, though. 
‘William Fash, head archaeologist at the site, 
and his youthful but experienced assistant, 
(David Stuart, took volunteers on tours of the 
}other archaeological sites in the area. "The 
valley is covered with Mayan ruins," Ruth ex- 
jplains. "The Copan site was a major center, 
‘but there were many outlying 'suburbs'. Dav— 
id, just 20, met Linda Schele when he was a 
boy and became fascinated with Mayan writing 
Many years ago. He gave his first profession— 
al paper when he was twelve. By now he can 
Tead the glyphs as well as a seasoned scholar 
and explains Mayan life and history as if he'd 
grown up knowing them." 

Bill Fash, known to the residents of the 
modern town of Copan Ruinas as Tio Lorenzo, is 
the biggest employer in the area, with over 
thirty local men on his staff. The site is a 
Major tourist attraction at the end of the 
Main paved road in the region, further enhanc-— 
ing the economy. So the volunteers were well 
Teceived. 


Ruth took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit local schools. "The buildings are very 
poor —— just cement structures with tin roofs 
and no glass in the windows," she comments. 
"The furnishings are rough, locally made. 
There's nothing on the walls, no posters or 
decorations. There was a cement platform for 
basketball but no basket; the rest of the 
playground was a field of weeds. The teachers 
were very proud of their small library, but in 
the classrooms they had only a few charts — 
no pens or paper, and books were in short sup— 
ply. I had brought a few toys to give to 
children, but they all had so little that I 
couldn't favor just a few of them. In the end 
I gave the lot to a Peace Corps volunteer who 
was working in the schools." 

Life for most present-day dwellers in Co— 
pan Ruinas is spartan. One home she visited, 
consisting of three rooms, lit only by two end 
windows and a central door, with its adobe 
platform stove and outside water spigot, 
housed five generations of women. The work 
load on a mother is extraordinary, Ruth notes. 
Even a woman with an outside job must still do 
all her cooking and cleaning at home — a man 
would never do woman's work. 

Ruth sees hope for some improvement, 
though. ''The people in the valley just grow 
corn for their food, along with some coffee 
and tobacco for cash. But they could grow 
lots of other vegetables to vary their diet. 
Anything will grow there — eggplants, pep— 
pers... The Indians from the hills bring 
fruits and vegetables to sell." There is a 
cheese factory, with dubious sanitation. Fi- 
nally, there is Robert, a local benefactor 
with an odd past: a POW who invested his army 
pay in a ski resort in Colorado and arrived in 
Honduras a millionaire determined to help Co- 
pan Ruinas develop. He has financed various 
projects, with mixed results. To ease the 
burden on women he tried supplying better 
housing and introduced an improved cookstove. 
He also sponsors several boys at school. 

And for Ruth personally: "It's changed 
my view of myself, strengthened it. For one 
thing, a Raytheon reporter and photographer 
came down to do a story on me. I've never 
felt like a celebrity before —- that was a 
strange experience! 

"It seems, sometimes, as if it happened a 
long time ago. This summer I'm working on a 
project to put together a third-grade teach-— 
ers' manual of materials and activities on 
North American Indians — it's the fourth and 
fifth grades that study the Mayas and Aztecs, 
you know. But I know now it's never too late 
to do what you really want to do. I think the 
trip to Honduras made me a stronger person and 
a better teacher for it." (3 
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ITS RAINING 
ONLY DOGS 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


In past articles we have been through the 
barnyard looking for metaphors and have found 
chickens, sheep, and horses. Now I should 
come in the house and go to the dogs. Howev— 
er, when a man is sent by his wife to the dog- 
house, the doghouse is presumed to be outside. 

Man's best friend is his dog, although a 
boy's best friend is his mother. It is said 
that every dog has his day (a rather longer 
time period than Andy Warhol's saying that ev-— 
eryone in the world would be famous for fif- 
teen minutes). It is a dog's life and we have 
just approached the dog days of August, i-e., 
the Dog Star — Sirius. 

Some men are lucky dogs, and it used to 
be said of bachelors that they were gay dogs, 
but no longer. Some men go to the dogs, and 


| umattractive women at a party are occasionally 


referred to as "dogs."' Unpleasant women are 
bitchy. Hot dog is an expression of enthusi- 
asm. Dogs are busy: some are as busy as a 
dog with a new flea, others busy as a bird 
dog. There are dog legs in golf, dogfights in 
aerial combat, a dogwatch at sea, and watch- 
dogs at home. A dog's body is one that is 
available for errands. Books get dog-eared. 
Bad luck dogged him in later life. 

Folk wisdom: barking dogs do not bite. 
You cannot teach an old dog new tricks. My 
first department chairman used to say of mixed 
bags, or odds and sods, that they were dog's 
breakfasts. 

Literature: it should be easy to name a 
half a dozen dogs in literature but I can pro— 
duce only Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Flush, 
Sherlock Holmes' Hound of the Baskervilles, 
Sherlock Holmes' dog that did not bark, Lord 
Dunsany's Dean Spanley — the Dean of an Irish 
Cathedral who in his previous incarnation has 
been a spaniel and when full of Imperial Tokay 
wine, would twitch and sniff as he recalled 
his dog's life. A humorist of the 1930s —- not 
Benchley but someone like Corey Ford - told of 
a family that ate their picnic with Gusto who 
barked and wagged his tail happily. I do not 
suppose I could get away with Fred Bassett, 
formerly of the Boston Globe comic strips, now 
of the Herald. But then there is Saki's Esmé, 
who was really a hyena that ate children, but 
I run out. 

Dog-gone-it is a spoonerism or possibly 
only an anagram for blasphemy. Use sparingly. 
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LEAVING THE NEST 


by Mary Ann Hales 


I met a friend in the grocery store last 
week, our paths crossing at the checkout 
counter. "Has Sam left?" she asked, knowing 
that my first-born was leaving for college 
this fall. When I answered that we had deliv— 
ered him two weeks ago into the flats of a 
small town in Ohio, she mumbled downward into 
her shopping cart, while she unloaded her gro- 
ceries onto the counter. Though I had fin- 
ished, and was ready to leave the store, some— 
thing in her dejected tone made me stop and 
wait for her outside ... hoping to catch her 
on the way to the parking lot. 

She pushed her cart of groceries past me 
as I waited. I continued the conversation. 
"That's right, your oldest daughter starts 
college this year, doesn't she? When will you 
take her to school?" 

"We took her out 
with a car-load of paraphernalia," 


to school yesterday, 
she told 


me. Her comment ended there. 


iwfeel 


"But you have several younger children, 
and the house must still be full of activity," 
I suggested. She made no response. I tried 
to think of something to say. "I know how you 
..-. the first one must be the hardest." 
She pushed her grocery-laden cart to the 
car. "Yes,'' she added over her shoulder as 
she shifted the bags into the car. ''She occu- 
pied a lot of space, so she left a large hole 
when she left." 


Her words remained with me, and I won- 


' dered if I looked even half as downcast as she 


did. I hoped that she would find, as I had, 
that the energy and enthusiasm of my twelve— 
year-old son, John, helped distract me from 
peering too often into the empty room in the 
back of the house. John has kept us all busy 
these last few weeks of summer, as he talks on 
the phone with his friends, and arranges a 
never-ending stream of activities. 

This week, though, he surprised us all, 
when he brought home two baby turtles in the 
water thermos he carries on his bicycle. When 
the worries of salmonella died down, I took a 
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close look at them, and judged them to be baby 
snapping turtles. 

John explained that he and Nathan and An-— 
drei found six of them in the parking lot at 
the shopping mall, crawling across the pave— 
ment next to the embankment by the train 
tracks. Several of the nest-mates lay crushed 
in the road, and the boys brought these one-— 
inch babies home to save them from a similar 
fate. 

"Can I keep them?" came the inevitable 
question. Fortunately his friend, Nathan, 
made a phone call to Drumlin Farm Animal Care 
Center, and on their advice, we loaded all the 
baby turtles into a bucket and delivered them 
to Drumlin for inspection. 

"Yes, they're baby snapping turtles," the 
young caretaker told us, "and they'll get 
about this big and very difficult to take care 
of when they're grown."' She opened her arms 
in a large circle to illustrate their adult 
girth. Then she peered down into the bucket 
at the tiny babies who craned their long necks 
upward, pointing their narrow snouts toward 
the curious human above. 

"Your mother didn't leave you in a very 
safe place, did she?" the caretaker said to 
them. 

Our baby turtles were released, upon the 
recommendation of the Audubon caretaker, at 
the canoe landing near the Sudbury River. 
Their fate largely will be determined by their 
natural survival instincts. I am certain they 
will do much better than the parking lot at 
the Lincoln Mall. 

I still wonder, as must the other Lincoln 
mother I met in the grocery store, if we have 
left our own offspring in a suitably safe 
spot. I trust we have better judgment than 
the snapping turtle who left her babies to 
hatch in a parking lot. 

Perhaps the mother turtle, in her ignor- 
ance, is more favorably blessed. She does not 
even know her babies are gone. liz) 
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SALE 


Starting A. H. Tetreault, Inc. will mail this 
Monday, lifesaver tag to each Lincoln house- 

: hold late in September. It is sug- 
September 14th gested that the tag be sewn in clothing 
or placed in shoes to help in locating 
missing people and in medical emergencies, 
Additional tags will be available at 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
4 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 


uae Tetreault's office and the Police station. 
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REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN LINCOLN 


July and August 1987 


# STREET PRICEMNEOELLER BUYER DATE LOT SIZE 
19 BEDFORD RD $975,000 BEN C BRADLEE JR JOSEPH F AZRACK 7/06/87 
6 BLUEBERRY LN $480,000 ALBERT L FULLERTON ROBERT C BISHOP 7/02/87 
322 HEMLOCK CIR, UNIT 322 $282,500 ROBERT W GARVER ROBERT GORDON BROWN 7/08/87 
49 OLD BEDFORD RD $260,000 GLADYS G SULLIVAN BEDFORD RD REALTY TR 6/26/87 24,250 
59_S GREAT RD $839,000 THOMAS G PETERSON DEAVER BROWN 7/07/87 _ _2.6A 
246 TOWER RD $600,000 JOSEPH F AZRAK BENJAMIN C BRADLEE J 7/06/87 
66 BEAVER POND RD $305,000 PERSIS S MURPHY THOMAS E KOSLOWSKI + 7/24/87 
7 BROOKS RD $230,000 MARGARET J SIMMS JOHN J ATKINS 7/17/87 42,000 
67 CONANT RD $530,000 QUEST RLTY TR ROBERT A LINCOLN 7/29/87 81,000 
174 CONCORD RD $299,000 E BYRON HENSLEY JR EDWARD H MORGAN 7/24/87 
207 CONCORD RD $506,000 ALFRED J MORENCY GARY_A_MARPLE + 8/17/87 _57,399 - 
14 GILES RD $279,000 THELMA E HAWORTH BRIGITTE E PICARDI + 7/31/87 45,948 
40 MORNINGSIDE LN $360,000 NADJA B GOULD VICKY DIADIUK 7/28/87 47,213 
RIDGE RD, UNIT 15A $175,000 LAWRENCE J BADER PETER M MOLDAVE 8/04/87 
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MEET MEREDYTH 
OF CLARK GALLERY 


by Pete Heijn 


"DeCordova changed my life. I've taken 
their courses, seen their shows, volunteered 
for their art fairs--now I've grown up and 
they've made me a trustee!" 

Meredyth Hyatt Moses, one of the newest 
DeCordova Museum trustees, has a keen eye, not 
only for the emerging artists' work which 
hangs in her gallery but also for the variety 
of elements in her life which have led her to 
"the most creative work I've ever done''-- 
matching art and clients, making money, making 
me all work. "I like it!" 

Indeed, the clearest feeling to this ob- 
“server is the pride that Ms. Moses takes in 
her life, past and present. She credits her 
training at the Yale School of Nursing for her 
“organizational skills and humility. Her suc- 
cess in painting, weaving, teaching, and in- 
Stalling exhibitions all helped build experi- 
ence, wisdom, and the sense of adventure and 
delight in meeting people and challenges. Af- 
ter a couple of summers spent at the Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts, all those accom— 
plishments came together in a feeling of cer- 
tainty about what she wanted to be: a busi- 
Messwoman who balanced the supporting of art-— 
ists and the educating of clients in an enter- 
prise where everyone gains. "I realized I had 
a God-given talent to organize everyone's 
life!" she said with a grin. 

She is proud to be a trustee. The DeCor- 
dova Museum School was there for her to study 
Painting several nights a week when she was 
housebound, in Natick, in the sixties, with 
three small children. It was at DeCordova 
jthat she saw the "Weaving Unlimited" show in 
1971 that changed her direction again, into an 
extremely successful venture in weaving and 
basketweaving. Now, as a trustee, she sees a 
ay to repay DeCordova for all it has done for 
er. '"'The Board of Trustees is very interest- 
ng,'' she explains. '"'Each member has a dif- 
erent area of involvement, and we interact 
ell. I can bring collectors and clients who 
y not know DeCordova now but who may in the 
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future. I can do events like the Collectors’ 
Evening... Being a trustee is a lot of work, 
but I like it." Again, one admires her zest 
for challenging work well done. 

The admiration is there too for the woman 
who has done it all: her husband, in academic 
medicine at M.I.T., is an ally who helped her 
find her direction in art; her three children 
are each successful in careers of their own— 
Peter, a medical student, entered Case Western 
Reserve Medical School last fall; Jennifer, 
represented recently in an exhibit at the 
Clark Gallery, just completed her Master's 
program in Painting at Indiana University and 
will be an Assistant Professor of Painting at 
Southwest Missouri State University; and Beth 
is pursuing her Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology 
at Catholic University in Washington, DC. 

Meredyth Moses does not neglect mention 
of her staff at the Clark Gallery, either. 
"Without these people——Pamela Clark Cochrane, 
Jean Moulton, and Julie Bernson—it would be 
impossible for me. We're very open, we work 
well together. The staff knows all, when 
things are good or when the gallery is hurt- 
ing." She adds, "Of course, there are head- 
aches. But I try to learn from my mistakes. 
I like a challenge." 

She goes on to bring her summary up to 
date. "Actually, the hardest thing I've every 
done is to manage the addition and renovation 
project at the house we bought in Lincoln''-—— 
William Rand's barn at the corner of Storey 
Drive and Page and Trapelo Roads. They're do- 
ing a gallery, a kitchen, and a New York loft 
Space, and the two young designers for whom 
this project is a first, carpenters, electri- 
cians, plumbers, furniture artists, all have 
to be coordinated——"and I'm the project manag-— 
er ..- My son was married on August 1, to a 
girl who is also a Meredith, and the house 
wasn't finished. Stressful!" 

But it's three-quarters there. And I'll 
bet she likes it! fiz} 
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EVERGLADE INTERLUDE 


Awaiting the Wail of the Limpkin 
in a Cypress Swamp 


by J. R. Elkinton 


Straight as an arrow runs the dirt road 
south into the heart of the Everglades. It is 
a dusty line bisecting a two-dimensional world 
of waving grass and sky. In the distance to 
left and right lie many a hammock capped with 
palms and many a head of grey-green cypress 
festooned with hanging moss. And ever in the 
ditch by the side of the road flow the dark 
'waters of the swamp, waters that teem with 
forms of aquatic life hidden from human eyes 
_in the brown waters below. 
The human eyes are few. We are two non— 
‘Native couples traveling down that _ road: 
_Jerseyman Jack-—born a naturalist and raised a 
lover of the Everglades--and his English Tes— 
Sa, my English Tessa and Pennsylvanian I. 
Jack and his Tessa are out to show us their 
beloved tropical Florida, we are out to see 
new birds, and Jack is out to record on tape 
certain sounds of nature including the child- 
like cry that the limpkin makes at dusk. 
Hence our detour down this side road, hence 
our lingering till the setting of the sun. 
Other humans are fewer. Two college boys 
from Oklahoma in a dilapidated and failing 
|Cadillac are catching snakes; one sits on a 
front fender with burlap bag and forked stick 
and leaps on unsuspecting reptiles slithering 
off the side of the road. We view their catch 
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with cautious interest and push their stalled 
car into life. One bronzed native Indian in a 
pick-up truck stops to inquire if we had seen 
his hound—"lost him on a coon hunt last night 
down this a'way.'' No hound at hand. 

We come to a pool in the cypress swamp, 
dark and mysterious. The fish are jumping. 
In the hidden depths behind the moss and vines 
a host of birds are wading and roosting. Over 
the tree tops in the light of the setting sun, 
the night herons, white ibises, and wood 
storks are flapping to their grounds. By the 
edge of the pool a green heron squawks and 
warily keeps his distance. Jack sets his mi- 
crophone, for surely here will the limpkin 
cry. The first sound—recorded in perfec-— 
tion—-is the long haloo of the coon hunter for 
his wayward hound. Try again. The call of a 
crested flycatcher, the "klop" of the rising 
fish, the sudden rattle of night herons in 
their herony-—but no limpkin cries. 

The rustle of wings over the tree tops 
dies away; silence and darkness settle over 
the swamp-land. The wail of the limpkin, like 
the hoped-for soaring circle of the swallow— 
tailed kite and the bright flash of the paint- 
ed bunting must wait for another visit and an- 
other year. We turn to the homeward way, hap- 
py in our human fellowship and content with 
our reception by the world of swamp and sky. ® 
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MY COUSIN JACKIE 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


The first letter said you were missing in 
action, the second said you were dead, the 
third finally arrived in April, 1945, describ- 
ing how it had happened, so my Uncle Julius, 
your father, slips the letter into his pocket, 
takes the subway from 86th Street uptown to 
242nd Street, The Bronx, he's jostled by in- 
different crowds, they don't realize he's a 
Gold Star Father, we huddle around the dining- 
room table, Mom serves tea with poppy-seed 
pastries, I gaze intently at my teabag bobbing 
up and down in the boiling water, first it 
Stays up for quite a while, but then it gets 
soaked through, gets heavier, sinks to the 
bottom, never to surface again... 

The letter, written by a Commanding Offi- 
cer of the United States Navy, explains that 
your plane encountered violent winds, ran out 
of fuel, landed in the Pacific, you clung to a 
life raft with a few other sailors, but ex- 
tremely rough seas capsized the raft, all 
climbed back onto the raft, but "your son, 
Jack, noting that some of the provisions and 
gear were floating about, re-entered the water 
of his own volition to retrieve them," they 
threw you a life-—jacket, you managed to get it 
on, they paddled furiously to reach you, but 
the heavy seas... 

I remember that winter day when you were 
fourteen and I was eight, you came to visit, 
we take my Flexible Flyer sled with the Ameri- 
can Eagle painted on, hurry out to the snowy 
hills of Van Cortlandt Park, this is my Cousin 

Jackie, I boast to all my friends, I'm so 
proud to be with you, tall, strong, with thick 
shining black hair, piercing blue eyes, you're 
only my cousin, but I pretend you're my big 
brother, we take turns, belly-whopping down 

|the steepest hill, around that curve, past the 

‘oak tree, over those bumps, and later, mittens 
caked with ice, we ride down together, sitting 
up, I in front, you behind, your sturdy legs 
wrapped around me, your big boots firmly on 
the steering bar, your arms hugging me tight, 
we whiz safely over the last bumps, shrieking, 
laughing, we roll off into the snow, and af- 
terwards, tired out, we have hot cocoa with 
floating marshmallows, and play checkers, you 
always let me have the reds, but you don't let 
me win, King me, I cry, and you King me, my 
‘King ... 
| A few years later, only seventeen, you 
lie about your age, tell them you're eighteen, 
and enlist in the Navy, they don't look care- 
fully at the date on your birth certificate, 
the Navy needs many tender young boys, next 
thing I know, a package comes in the mail, 
it's a beautiful deep blue satin apron, with a 

}gorgeous golden anchor embroidered on, and the 
words, all in capitals, UNITED STATES NAVY, I 
wear it for good, when I help my mother serve 
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the company, I'm very careful, never spill a 
spot of potroast gravy on it, I still have 
that deep blue apron ... 

You request to be assigned to the Atlan- 
tic Fleet to help fight Hitler, you've got 
personal reasons as well as patriotic ones, 
the Nazis are killing off all our relatives in 
the Warsaw Ghetto, but in that senseless shuf- 
fle of the careless cards of life, you get 
sent to the Pacific instead, after that we get 
a few flowery postcards from San Francisco, 
and an enlarged photograph, of you in your 
Navy uniform, with those smart white stripes 
on the collar, your tie perfectly knotted, 
your bars showing your rank, Aviation Radio- 
man, Third Class, your shiny silver eagle, 
your straight smile ... 

A few days after the letter, we go down- 
town to visit Uncle Julius, he lives alone in 
a small apartment, a pharmacist doesn't make 
much money unless he owns his own store, but 
Uncle Julius knows what's good, he's got 
shelves filled with art books, Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer, Chagall, biographies of the great art-— 
ists and composers, Renoir, Mozart, Brahms, 
and best of all, almost a hundred classical 
records, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, right 
now he's listening to Symphony Pastorale, try- 
ing to drown out his grief, this was Jackie's 
favorite, he says, I could turn on any one of 
these records and he knew what it was, the 
composer, the piece, even which movement, Un—- 
cle Julius cries, a grown man crying, Julius 
we say gently, Julius, you've got to eat some— 
thing, we drag him out to Slatkin's Deli, he 
takes a few bites of his hot pastrami sand—- 
wich, he continues, Jackie could have become a 
great music critic, he could write, he had a 
perfect ear, he could hum any melody, even 
complicated ones like Debussy's La Mer, The 
Sea, oh, the sea ... 

The following summer, at Camp Wahanda, 
Winsted, Connecticut, I'm twelve years old, I 
keep pretending I'm drowning, I climb up on 
the raft, do a running dive off the bouncy 
board into Laurel Lake, and stay underwater as 
long as I can, I force myself to stay down un- 
til my lungs are bursting, and then I come 
flailing up at the last second, thinking, so 
this is what it's like to drown, this is al- 
most what it's like, I keep doing this until 
one day Millie, the Head Counselor, grabs hold 
of me and yells, what are you DOING? are you 
crazy, Florrie? for God's sake, we thought you 
were never coming up, Debbie Vogel dove in to 
save you already, now cut that out or I'm go- 
ing to have to dock you for a week, I come 
shivering to my senses, pull on my terrycloth 
robe, sit on the sand and dry off, I never do 
that again, I realize, way deep down, I can't 
get back to you, Jackie, my handsome Cousin 
Jackie ... (33 
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WIPED OUT BY A BEAR MOUSE 


The last time Marilyn had called me was 
back in May to report a woodchuck seen tiptoe— 
ing through her tulips. And now, here I am 
curled up cosily with my first Garden Book 
Club choice when she calls again. What is it 
about Marilyn that when under any kind of 
stress she reminds her friends of Meryl 
Streep? 

"We're desperate," she says in that kind 
of voice. ‘What light can you throw on wood— 
chucks?" 

"IT have a number of sources," I boast at 
once, and reach deftly for my files to pull 
out a folder. Balancing the phone, I leaf 
happily through bits of paper. "Now, here's a 
readable bit, written-——hmmm—-on a_ shopping 
list. 'When running, the woodchuck has a pe- 


-culiar gait well described as pouring itself 


think my parsley. 


Yeading on. 
/—one source here even says nine—to a litter. 
| They leave the nest in July (having been born 


along.' Don't you love it?" 

"T know only too well how it runs," com— 
plains Marilyn. "I even know how it grunts 
while enjoying its food, which happens to be 
mine. I mean, my lupines, my phlox--it was 


going to be so gorgeous this year!—-and 'way 
back in June, it got a good start on my rud— 
| bekia: 


and I don't 
is so 


delayed bloom for ages, 
mean that boring yellow variety Alec 


/sick of having to divide all the time; I mean 
-my pink ones with the maroon centers! 


And 
it's devoured Alec's peas, his broccoli, and I 
It's just simply pigged out 
on all our labor-——" 

"You'd better not say ‘it,'" I advise, 
"Because there are four to five 


or May) to set up their own 
housekeeping, and by September they'll each 
have doubled their weight. Think of it, Mari- 
lyn--right now, each of your woodchucks could 
be weighing close to ten pounds. 
must be why a woodchuck seems to ‘pour itself 
along'—-I mean, that must be a description of 
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his spring or early summer gait. By now, all 
that looseness under his pelt will have gradu— 
ally filled out from a person's vegetables and 
flowers, so he runs more like a fat man." 

"I'm not interested in early summer 
gaits," cries Marilyn. "I want to know how to 
stop summer gaits!" 


"Well, it's pertinent," I tell her, read— 
ing on. "By late summer a woodchuck's sole 


interest is in becoming very fat. You see, 
when he emerges again from his sleeping cham- 
ber-with-its-separate—bathroom (and that would 
be in late February or early March), the poor 
creature is emaciated; after all, he has sur-— 
vived underground for six months on nothing 
but his own fat! Could we do it? So by 
emerging-time, he's going to be trimmer than 
Jane Fonda but a whole lot weaker! He's no 
less than a survivor, so he's bound to pig out 
on your bounty. And it isn't just greed——he 
has to prepare himself, herself, for mating... 
Now here's someone who claims that the wood- 
chuck is really nothing more nor less than ‘a 
natural New Englander'--just one more Yankee 
who's only trying to get the most for the 
least. You and Alec could look at the whole 
thing that way, Marilyn." 

But this doesn't reach her either. 

"How do we render him obsolete?" she 
wants to know. "Or rather, them?" 

"Have you considered a dog? At least 
that puts a woodchuck under a little duress." 

"As I think you'll remember," Marilyn re- 
plies, dismissively cool, "we have always had 
adorable Tinkerbell. But Tinkerbell doesn't 
do windows. Besides, she's old and blind and 
frettal.” 

"And never was more than a mangy lapdog," 
I think darkly. But in a closed community the 
cardinal sin would be to criticize one's 
children or dogs; for better or worse one sim- 
ply doesn't, that's all. I return with more 
safety to marmota monax. "Listen to this, 
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Marilyn. The woodchuck's natural predators 
are wolves, wildcats, and foxes. How many of 
those have we seen around Lincoln lately?" 

"The point you must be making," says Mar- 
ilyn with a sign, "is that woodchuck predators 
are few and far between. So what else is 
there?" 

With renewed purpose I zero in on my mar- 
mota monax folder again. (How they all 
laughed, the family—but didn't I tell them my 
files might prove something in the end?) 

"Well," I admit slowly after a moment, 
"barring what you and I openly recognize as 
male violence, there's not much. We'd have to 
agree, I guess, that there's probably a wood— 
chuck population explosion going on in these 
parts. Wait. Here's something from Cynthia 
Westcott; you know, she was at one time the 
eradication lady among horticultural writers-— 
—that woman could tell you how to get rid of 
anything! But that was before Rachel Carson 
clipped everyone's wings—-so I guess Westcott 
revised a lot—there was a later book called 
Plants Without Poisons. So maybe this note 
came from that—anyway, for woodchucks, she 
recommends ‘smoke cartridges' which release a 
kind of gas...Those must be what our hardware 
man calls 'smoke bombs.' Oh men, and their 
violent terminology! But would a smoke car- 
tridge prove much? Probably not, since I'm 
reading right now that a woodchuck has one 


main entrance but several back doors... Let's 
face it, Marilyn: if your acreage is being 
host to as many as six separate woodchuck 


runs, how would smoking up a couple of tunnels 
make much difference? A half-dozen woodchucks 
means a whole lot of tunnels! Oh-oh... Here's 
something else: in both summer and winter, 
woodchuck burrows are very handy for rabbits 
as well——" 

After a significant silence, 
says, 'I find you deeply depressing." 

Unwilling to admit that I haven't been 
helpful, I give a final rustle through my pa- 
pers. All I can find is Roger Swaim's sugges-— 


Marilyn 


tion that one learn to live with the crea- 
tures, considering them something like giant 
earthworms who do us the favor of aerating our 
soil. I decide that won't work for Marilyn. 
But then she herself breaks into our silence, 
saying in a low, urgent voice, "I've just 
heard two doors slam. Alec's probably come in 
from the garden... He just went through here 
with his narrow-eyed look... Now he's gone 
back out—-carrying something... A stick? No, 
it's thicker than a stick, it's a—oh, no!—" 

Another silence, and then comes Marilyn's 
stricken high-register cry. 

"Meryl!" I say. "I mean, Marilyn—what's 
happening?" 

But the telephone gives a sound of having 
been dropped. Did I hear from my end a faint, 
short, violent retort? What is this, some 
Hedda Gabler scene out of the Lincoln Players? 

"Meryl!" I call. "I mean, Marilyn—" 

"I'm back," says Marilyn then into. the 
receiver. Her voice is low, even, calm. "I 
did see blood in Alec's eye. I should have 
guessed what he was up to. Now he's come 
back--two doors slammed... Now he's gone out 
again. With a spade—" 

"Oh dear," I groan, and let all my notes 
on marmota monax drop to the floor. Probably 
the family was right; instead of taking lonely 
notes relating to the Bear Mouse, I could have 
been meeting wider Social Needs—marched for 
nuclear-arms reduction, pro-choice, a seat-— 
belt law or the withdrawal of same! And all 
in good company! 

"If Alec really did get that woodchuck," 
I finally tell my caller, "just remind him for 
me it won't prove a thing—or at least, not 
much. You can tell him it isn't just a the 
out there, Marilyn. It's a them!" 

The parting shot, or rather wisdom, seems 
entirely lost on Marilyn. Her only reply is, 
"I wonder how Chief Arena will take this. 
Badly, I hope." 
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MURDOCH & MUSINSKY 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

CONSULTING SERVICE 

e Are you considering private boarding or 
day school for your youngster? 

¢ Is your teenager ready to apply to college 
but overwhelmed by all the options? 


4 Let our school and college consulting service help you! 
Call 899-5759, Weston, for brochure. 


SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen:John Caswell 
Susan Fargo 
3 John Goodrich, Chairman 


FROM THE SELECTMEN ~ 


& The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 


the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 


of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 
6 


j fraf fic 

e The Selectmen met with Planning Board members 
Liz Corcoran and Warren Flint and with TMC (Traffic 
Management Committee) member, Michael Kassner to 
review the status of the master traffic plan. 
Mr. Kassner reported that TMC members are assigned 
special tasks relating to his/her expertise. 

ud et 

e The Selectmen met with Finance Committee 
Chairperson Harriet Todd. Mrs. Todd outlined 

PM the FY'89 Budget schedule: 

ea 9/29 summit meeting 

10/13 Finance Committee guidelines due. 

12/18 All budgets due. 

® e@ The Selectmen and David Ramsey discussed the 

renewal of insurance policies for the Town. 

In light of a possible $40,000 savings, the 

Selectmen approved a fee, not to exceed $3,000 

to Betterly Risk Consultants to review the 

two pending quotes and to make a recommendation. 

e@ The Board is reviewing the maintenance and 

building improvements due at Town Hall. 

olid Waste 

-@ David Ramsey reported to the Selectmen on 

his meeting with DEQE regarding the 

permanent transfer station. Because of 

changing DEQE standards and requirements for 

landfill closures (or changing interpreta- 

tions of such), there are changing costs. 

The Board will seek legal counsel as to whether 

whether the Town can apply for reimbursement 

under the provisions of Proposition 2 1/2. 

_@ The Selectmen met with Solid Waste 

Committee representatives, Mrs. Corcoran 

and Mrs. Gallitano. The status of the 

permanent transfer station was discussed. 

The location of the access road into the 

| station depends upon the relocation of 

Bed Route 2A, which is not yet definite. The 

- design of the transfer station and the 

decision on whether to have recycling are 

present areas of focus. The Committee is 

advisory and very important. The final 

decisions regarding the Permanent Transfer 

Station (the site of which was confirmed 


t 


at the last town meeting) rest with the 
Selectmen. 
New Business 

e The Selectmen reviewed the Bemis Hall 
rules and regulations in light of the 
great demand for the use of Bemis Hall. 

e The Selectmen approved the pian of 
Congressman Chester Atkins to mail a copy 
of the Surgeon General's Report on AIDS to 
every household in his district. 

Old Business 
e The Selectmen discussed the 1986 Hazardous 
Waste Collection day. The collection was 
expensive for the Town. Therefore the Board 
asked Executive Secretary Ramsey to inquire 
of Senator Carol Amick about the availability 
of funding of future collections. 

e The Selectmen reviewed the May-16 town clean- 
up effort. Because of a shortage of funds, 
the Selectmen wished to encourage residents 
and town groups to sponsor a spring and fail 
clean-up campaign on a voluntary basis. Such 
efforts have the full support of the Selectmen. 

e The Selectmen met with the Computer Advisory 
Committee (CAC). Despite a contrary vote from 
the CAC, the Board voted unanimously to accept 
the Masbo package for the town's computer system. 

e The Selectmen met with representatives of 
Massport and Hanscom Field Advisory Committee 
members, Mr. Marcus and Mr. Theriault to 
discuss noise at Hanscom. Although there is a 
decrease in activity at Hanscom, there is an 
increase in jet flying. The increase in 
commercial jets and commuter air travel was noted. 

Odds and Ends 

e The Selectmen met with Dog Officer Barbara King 
and voted to increase the kennel fees from 
$3/day to $6/day. There will be a $5 release fee. 
These charges are more in line with surrounding 
towns. 

e The Board made note of a letter of commendation 
from the West Concord Union Church to Chief 
Arena regarding Lincoln's assistance at the time 
of the church fire. 


The material was gathered by Joan Perera and 
covers meetings from mid-May through June. 
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Before you paint yourself 
into a corner, 
call us. 


We're part of the Number 1 home selling system in America. 
Put our advantage to work selling your home. 


SS RED 
Put Number 1 
to work for you: 


O’BRIEN REAL ESTATE AND DEVELOPMENT 
P.Q. Box 101, Lincoln Road at The Depot 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 

Business (617) 259-9104 


©1987 Century 21 Real Estate Corporation as trustee for the NAF. ® and™— trademarks 
of Century 21 Real Estate Corporation. Equal Housing Opportunity @ 
EACH OFFICE IS INDEPENDENTLY OWNED AND OPERATED. 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. 


BayBank: 


Something Better’ 


Member FDIC 
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HARVARD 


MEADOW VIEW 
‘ELEGANCE FROM YESTERYEAR’ prevails in this most 
unusual, exciting home of nine rooms plus a six-room apart 
ment. Seven beautiful acres including a sunken garden, 


azalea walk, mountain views, open fields. A Harvard show- 
place greatly admired. MLS Exclusive. 
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Dear Readers, 


Leaves have left the trees, the holidays are coming. 
Wreaths are in the making, shopping is being done and 
the churches are preparing for this special season with 


bazaars and choral programs. 


a treat entitled "Grazing." 


his ad in our magazine. Also 
article, tell the author. 


TABLE OF (CONTENTS 


Grazing 

From Rameau to Roaring Jelly 
Families that Squeeze Together 
Lincoln's Pickleworks 


By Grace of the Green Grocer 

e REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN LINCOLN 
Of Service and Quilting at St. Anne's 
Late Autumn Shows 


This issue is a holiday 


gift to our readers. Stewart Coffin will make you want 
to dance as he talks about the Roaring Jelly and Lincoln's 
own poet and short story writer, Florence Freed, gives us 


As you shop this season, please tell the shopkeeper you saw 


if you particularly enjoy an 


Happy Holidays 


Florence Wallach Freed 
Stewart Coffin 

Susan Harding 

Suze Craig 

Charles, P. Kindleberger 


Beverly Eckhardt 
"] Brake for Gardens" 
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and Winter Coats 


Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings 


Semi-precious stones-most under $20.00 


2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 
369-5311 


DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


TEXACO 


259-8034 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of manuscripts | | 
from Lincoln writers. Please enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


PURSUIT OF A SKETCH 


by Betty Smith 


"Just take the long drive on your right 
and look for the white farm house," Annette 
told me. "Yes, I'll be home on Thursday morn— 
ing. My car is being repaired." I told her 
that I had seen her sketches in the town li- 
brary and wondered if she had a drawing appro- 
priate for the cover of the next issue of The 
Review. "Tt's our holiday issue - oh, yes, 
the writers don't get paid so ..." 

On the second try I found a two—-hundred 
year old farm house, plus Annette Vincent and 
a friend from L.A. Annette, who is here from 
Australia with her family for six months, is 
intrigued with the house and our town, which 
provide a boundless number of interiors and 
exteriors to sketch. On an eight-foot or 
thereabouts long dining room table were her 
current art works, many mounted. I looked at 
sketches of farm houses in Lincoln, a church 
in Weston, a stonewall, as well as a scare- 
crow. But there in a pile was the one I 
wanted - the corner of Suze Craig's barn. For 
me it depicted the serenity of Lincoln. Her 
artwork display was preceded by a house tour 
which made me feel like I was in a Victorian 
novel and the scenes were unraveling before 
me. 

Annette Vincent is here in Lincoln with 


her family until January. She is the mother 
of two boys, one at Brooks and the other at 
the high school. She is also helping with Boy 
Scouts in town. 

From her biographical sketch I learned 
that Annette was born in New Zealand where she 
received a science degree in zoology. Prior 
to her marriage she traveled around the globe 
with her sister. Then a brief stay in Canada 
before she and her husband moved to Adelaide 
and she turned the page from scientific re- 
search to art. Her interest in art took her — 
travelling again. This time to the galleries 
of France, Italy, and West Germany, as well as 
Kyoto, where she became interested in the pen 
and ink drawings of Japanese Masters. Next 
Annette built her own studio in Australia and 
finished a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, with 
printmaking as a major. As part of the degree 
she took a Himalayan trip to the headwaters of 
the Ganges where ideas for sketches and photos 
were nurtured. Today etching and printmaking 
are her prime media. 

As for me, now that I have the cover 
planned and this article written, I'm off to 
Annette's exhibition at Atkinson Gallery in 
Concord, 2 
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NEW EXCLUSIVE LISTING IN LINCOLN} | 


A COMTEMPORARY ESTATE of. unparalleled 
beauty, achieved by design of dramatic 
interiors and harmony with landscaping 
artistry. 


WALLS OF GLASS THROUGHOUT the 11 rooms 
allow expansive vistas of the gardens, 
patios, 60 x 30 pool and treetop 

acres of adjoining conservation land. 


ENTERTAINMENT SIZED ROOMS, with 
soaring ceilings, the ultimate 

all white kitchen, elegant skylit 

spa in Master Bedroom Suite. 


A TOTAL ENVIRONMENT OF LUXURY ON 
3+ MAGNIFICENTLY PRIVATE ACRES, 
$1,700,000 


BS SS 


OFFERED BY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 
936 - 6632 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Nine Lewis Street @ Lincoin, MA 01773 
Sheila Harding Carol Mankowich 
Lois Krasilovsky 44 . Eleanor Fitzgerald 
W. Robert Pearmain 3 5299 Elizabeth Kimnach 
Nancy Murphy 259-9 700 Martha Snelling 


Sandra V. Abrahamsen, Office Manager 
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GRAZING 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


I don't eat, I graze. I know it sounds 
asinine, but it's the truth. I realized it 
early one morning watching the sun rise over 
the cowshed. There actually is a cowshed 
nearby, and I identify with the cows. I just 
graze through the day, nibbling a morsel here, 
picking at a snack there, from morning until 
night. It's not that I don't like to eat. 
I'm really a voracious glutton who enjoys 
nothing better than polishing off enormous 
banquets. But unfortunately, my metabolism 
conked out and my enzymes dried up at an early 
age. I can tell by looking at those faded 
photos. At three I still resemble a normal 
child, but by four I'm already looking zaftig 
in my tank suit. For those readers not lucky 
enough to have been born Jewish in the twenti- 
eth century, zaftig means fat. 

Anyway, whether this was the result of 
all the bad genes which run in our family, or 
because my mother told me that the fat on lamb 
chops was good for me, or some mixture, I'll 
never know for sure. But then, what does any-— 
one know for sure these days? Things used to 
be definite, but ever since Einstein figured 
out relativity, and God succumbed to Alzheim— 
er's, and even the continents started drifting 
around, you can't be sure of anything. Any- 
way, as I was saying, before I so rudely in- 
terrupted myself, I graze. 

I'd really like to let myself go. You 
know what I mean? Just lie in bed all day, 
rereading Portnoy's Complaint, munching boxes 
of mallomars, and metamorphosizing into a ball 
of fat. But since I was practically toilet- 
trained in the womb, I've got a superego about 
as long as a roll of toilet paper! This means 
that Jimminy Cricket lives in my right ear and 
keeps chirping at me to accomplish something 
and not get flabby. All this, even though I'm 
fifty-four already and no one except my hus-— 
band ever really looks at me. And when he 
does, but no, I won't go into all that. I 
don't want this banned and burned in Peoria by 
a smirking Jerry Falwell. 

But, getting back to the main topic - 
it's not like I'm anorexic. Far from it. I 
can easily gain at least two pounds per day. 
In fact, after the kids were born, I ballooned 
up to one hundred and fifty pounds and was 
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Mrs. Five-—by-Five. I gobbled not only my own 
cholesterol—laden platters, but also served as 
a human garbage pail for everything the kids 
left over in their dear little Peter Rabbit 
bowls. Believe me, you can become obese on a 
diet of Beechnut's strained liver with spin- 
ach, plus animal crackers. So, over the 
years, I've learned that I can't eat regular 
meals, mine or anyone else's. I have to 
graze. 

How do I do it? I'm so glad you finally 
asked me! This is a typical day. Eleanor 
Roosevelt wrote a column about her day, so 
here's one about mine. When the alarm jingles 
at seven, I pop into my Oshkosh jumper, hook 
up my seatbelt, whiz over to the pool, plotz 
into the nearest lane, and flail madly up and 
down until I've done a half-mile. I do this 
daily, even if I have a strep-throat. After 
swimming, I do a few insipid errands, zoom 
home, and devour a bowl of instant grits - 
sixty calories. 

Then I practice the piano for a couple of 
hours. I've graduated from Chopin to Liszt, 
so the trills are getting trickier, and my 
teacher, whom I dearly love, is a real stick- 
ler for the difference between an eighth and a 
sixteenth note. But a beautiful melody is one 
of the things in life still worth suffering 
over, so I plod on. When I've played the last 
plaintive notes of '"'Liebestraum" I whip up an 
appetizing bowl of plain lowfat Columbo yogurt 
mixed with wheat germ and 100% bran. This 
100% bran, let me tell you, looks exactly like 
rabbit turds, but when you're as famished as 1 
am, the whole concoction tastes absolutely 
scrumptious. Besides, I have to consume 
enough calcium to avoid getting osteoporosis 
and spending the rest of my life as a hunch- 
back. 

Next, I sit down at the typewriter, force 
myself into my manic-phase, and bang away at 
my latest masterpiece for a couple of hours. 
By now, due to my marvelous sense of the iro- 
nies and tragedies of the inhuman condition, 
I've had almost a total of twenty poems and 


short stories published, which, believe me, 
does wonders for my ailing psyche. But this 
is when I really need to graze. Often I get 


stuck in the middle of a paragraph due to a 
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‘*This could only have 
come from 


Cooleys Marco Polo.”’ 


When you’re looking for an extra 
special gift or want to add a few 
finishing touches to your own home, 
stop in Cooleys Marco Polo. We’ve 
got’a shop full of treasures you won’t 
find anywhere else. 


You’ll find hand-dipped 
chocolates — our own 
Hospitality Sweets, in 
three different flavors. 
And there’s always our 
lovely Paperwhite 
Narcissus bulbs with 


a cobalt blue porcelain 
Like our exclusive Thistle , bowl. 


Pottery with its distinctive 
hand-painted floral 
designs imported from 
Scotland. Or our 
Constitution Tray made 
of durable melamine with 
hand-inlaid brass and 
hardwood. And a deli- 
cate Boston Box, just 3% 
inches tall and a beautiful 
example of hand-etched 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 
Open Sundays after Thanksgiving 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden St., CONCORD, 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ’til 8 84 Central St., WELLESLEY, 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5:30 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE. (x7) (iss) 
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character's chutzpah, which means nerve, or 
worse yet, mishugas, which means craziness. 
Then I slink into the kitchen and nosh or sip 
—- a Sanka, a banana for potassium, a Sanka, a 
hardboiled egg for protein, a Sanka, a handful 
of raisins for iron, a Sanka —- I'm sure you 
get the sequence, even if you flunked algebra 
one. 

When I can't kvetch out another brilliant 
line, I grab an apple, schlep down the lane to 
the mailbox, and pick up my daily quota of 
ads, bills and rejection slips. If I get a 
personal letter, I practically go into shock. 
Actually, as long as there's nothing from the 
IRS, I've learned to take everything in 
stride. 
Yorker of my stream-of-—consciousness story, 
"The Beautiful Blue Bicycle." Instead of pub-—- 
lishing this incomparable gem, and acclaiming 
me a literary genius, they wrote me a note 
saying, "Try us again, sometime." Thise es 
framed and hung in the bathroom, over the toi- 
let paper. 

Anyway, as evening rolls around, I mix up 
a bowl of vegetables and boiled rice. If one 
billion Chinese can survive on this, so can Il. 
Then, late at night, while watching Ted Koppel 
interviewing an inspirational celebrity such 
as the Ayatollah or Tammy Bakker, I splurge by 
slurping one scoop of Stop & Shop's rainbow 
Sherbert. After all, as one of the daughters 
in "Fiddler on the Roof" expostulates, "Even a 
poor tailor deserves a little happiness!" And 
then, when the moon shines over the cowshed, 
and if I don't have insomnia due to hyperac-— 
tive neuro-transmitters, I fall fast asleep. 
And dream of assembly lines of greasy hot pas— 
trami sandwiches with half-—soured pickles, and 
gooey hot fudge sundaes with whipped cream and 
cherries. But tomorrow, as I've already men— 
tioned, I'll graze. 


{lz} 


At St. Joseph's Church 


on Sunday, December 20 at 7:30 p.m. 
the annual Christman Choral under 
the direction of William Rothford 


This hour's program features community 
and choral singing and solos which 
will set a tone for the Christmas 
season. 


Even that rejection slip from The New 


i ee a © a 
Country Squire | 


Luncheonette 
| 
| 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 


(at the TEXACO station) 


ge If you're not becoming to you; 
maeYOu ought to be coming to us. - 


You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


See 


apelli 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
Zo Osa 


| 
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Better 
Homes, 


and Gardens 


UNNEMAN © 


SCOINCeREALTORS® If 


WE AT HUNNEMAN WISH YOU A HAPPY AND HEALTHY HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


259-1100 
WE WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER YOU A CHOICE OF 


QUALITY HOMES FOR SALE COMBINED WITH 
EXCELLENT SERVICE FROM OUR PROFESSIONAL STAFF. 


HUNNEMAN 


& CO.INC.e REALTORS © 


DENISE BIENFANG KIM KASSNER 

DAN CASEY SUSAN LAW @» Better 

JOHN CARLSON LOIS LOVE ‘Qa FjOornes 
BETTY CHI CHERYL WILSON 8 aret Cartenn'® 


PAULA GOLDBERG 


EILEEN JACKSON, MANAGER Since 1929 
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FROM RAMEAU 


TO ROARING JELLY 


by Stewart Coffin 


I have the impression of living in a com— 
munity permeated with music and alive with 
musical talent. Many of our friends and 
neighbors play at least some instrument, and 
more than a few are highly accomplished musi- 
cians. The children especially have so many 
opportunities and so much interest in music. 
Perhaps this is the norm in the suburbs these 
days, but it certainly was not the case in the 
village where I grew up, which had just one 
piano teacher and a few very reluctant pupils, 
of which I was not one. 

I first became really aware of this when 
we attended the spring concerts of the Brooks 
School orchestra in which two of our daughters 
participated. For such a group of youngsters, 
not all of whom could be described as highly 
motivated, to actually play passable rendi- 
tions of several works of the great masters is 
a tribute to their instructors, to the music 
department of the schools, and especially to 
the conductor of the orchestra. It always was 
my intention to write a letter to Pip Moss ex- 
pressing my appreciation for and even amaze— 
ment at his accomplishments. Alas, now ten 
years later that letter remains unwritten. 
Perhaps this article will serve belatedly in 
its place, with my apology. 

Incidentally, the two concerts I refer to 
were in 1976 and 1977. Someone had a profes— 
sional-looking tape recorder setup at those 
concerts. Years later I tried to track down 
those tapes with the idea of obtaining copies, 
but without success. Just possibly some read- 
er of this article will have a lead on them. 


© 1987 Stewart Coffin 


A Time to Dance ISMAVANEN 


The wonderful suite by Rameau and strains from 
"The Marriage of Figaro’ still echo in my mem- 
ory. 

From among the many fine musical groups 
in and around Lincoln, I would like to single 
out one of the more haphazard for just a few 
words simply because it is the only one I know 
very much about. Roaring Jelly began by a 
chance meeting of a few would-be musicians at 
a New Year's party in our neighborhood around 
1970. This soon evolved into a weekly jam 
session at someone's home. Members were drawn 
from Concord, Wayland, and other surrounding 
towns, with Lincoln being more-or-less the 
geographical center. Many of us had been in- 
spired by the marvelous sound of Dudley Lauf- 
man's Canterbury Country Dance Orchestra, 
which was then nearing the peak of its artist- 
ry. Dudley has been calling contra dances in 
this area for over twenty years now, and at 
that time he had just made a memorable appear- 
ance at Drumlin Farm Harvest Days, underneath 
a tent in a torrential downpour. 

The first public performance of Roaring 
Jelly was probably at a DeCordova Museum fes-— 
tival around 1971, at which time we also ap- 
peared on Channel 5. Thereafter we began to 
practice a bit more seriously and started 
playing at dances, weddings, and such. For 
the past decade or more, Roaring Jelly has 
been putting on dances monthly in Bemis Hall. 
None of the original members are now in the 
orchestra. 

It is no wonder that so many persons puz— 
zle as to how the orchestra got its name, and 
probably most of the present members do not 
know. When we performed on Channel 5, we were 
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TRAVEL 


—> wpe | Ww The. Bet 


is now under new management 


| COME IN AND JOIN OUR GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION 


Register to win a Bermuda Holiday* for two 


Drawing to be held Monday, December 21st 


Hours: Monday-Friday 9:30-6:00 
Saturday 10-1 


259-8168 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 


Cynthia Fusek, President 


*compliments of Lincoln Travel Corporation 
services by Delta Air Lines and Grotto Bay Beach Hotel 
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asked by the announcer for the name of our 
group. We had none, and as I recall I simply 
made one up — ‘Mountain Rangers" —- derived 
from one of the favorite hornpipes we played. 
No one cared for that name. A while later, 
when we played at Harvest Days, a name based 
on another fine tune we played was improvised 
for the occasion — "Dusty Millers."" No one 
like that name either. Consequently, at one 
of our weekly meetings the question of a sat- 
isfactory name was discussed. We had just 
played "Roaring Jelly,'' and someone tossed it 
out just as a joke. But it stuck! The tune 
comes from The Fiddler's Tune Book, which was 
published in England, but it may be Irish in 
origin. Another name for it is "Smash the 
Windows ,'' and we speculate that both names may 
have some association with the Irish Rebel- 
lion. 


Jelly and Canterbury are but two of many 
contra and square dance orchestras in the area 
that play the same delightful jigs, reels, and 
_hornpipes. They share many of the same music-— 
-ians, so it tends to be really just one large 
_musical family. The Canterbury Orchestra has 
recorded much of this wonderful music on both 
the F&W Records and Front Hall Records labels. 
Many of us have enjoyed playing, listening to, 
_and dancing to this music over the years, and 
_so I thought this little bit of local memora- 
bilia ought to be set down for the record. 
} Note: Roaring Jelly dances are on the 
third Friday of the month in Bemis Hall. 


Wood Engraving © by Randy Miller, 1987 
used by permission. 

Note: Randy Miller was one of the orig-—- 
inal members of Roaring Jelly. His wood en- 
graving studio is located on North Road in 
East Alstead, NH 03602. iz 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 T0 $1 STORE 


GET READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Gifts,Decorations 
and Holiday Cookware 


as well as Our Everyday Stock 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


Eee 
\ / MURDOCH & MUSINSKY 

) 

& 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


COLLEGE ESSAY WRITING WORKSHOP 
(Limited to 8 participants) 


Students! 

Are the deadlines looming? 

Essay questions threatening? 

Are you searching for the way to write 
about “your most significant 
educational experience?" 


We will provide help with essay writing 
techniques. 


CALL FOR INFORMATION 
AND RESERVATIONS 
259-9142 or 899-5759 


first workshop: Saturday, December 5 
9:30-12:00 
fee: $25.00 per student 
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Now LEAVE IN Bopy 
Every IiME YoU CONDITION 


Essential Therapy™ Body Base™ Conditioner is more 
than a conditioner. It builds body, conditions, protects 
and primes your hair for maximum styling volume. Ail 
in one easy, no-rinse step. Great for men, foo! 


INSTANT $1.00 REBATE just for trying Essential Therapy 
Body Base. Stop in today! 


HAIRSTYLING FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


_feunne Sililodske PENIS OLR eer 
OWNER LINCOLN, MASS 


TUES - SAT 8:30-5:00 | 259-8361 
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SHOULD THE REGIONAL 
SCHOOL AGREEMENT 
BE AMENDED ? 


"Yes,'' says Marcia Roehr, treasurer of 
the regional school district and long-time 
Lincoln resident. We sat in the teachers' 


room at L-S for over an hour one morning and I 
was educated in the processes of budget plan— 
ning. Marcia has concerns about the fluctua- 
tions in town assessments particularly with 
the advent of Proposition 24. Seeking solu- 
tions to this problem is a sub-committee con- 
sisting of representatives appointed by the 
town moderators, finance committees and the 
school committee. Chaired by Bill King, also 
a Lincoln resident, and former school commit-— 
tee member, this assessment study sub—commit— 
tee which met during last winter, has submit-— 
ted a proposed amendment to the _ regional 
agreement to help modify the gyrations which 
occur under the current assessment formula. 

In simplistic terms, the proposed amend— 
ment contains: 

1) A statement that each town would pay 
at least 3% percent minimum. (Current enroll- 
ment is approximately 85 percent Sudbury and 
15 percent Lincoln.) 

2) Enrollment figures that will be aver- 
aged over three years for budget allocation 
purposes. (Currently future budget planning 
is based on the percentage of each town's en- 
rollment figures taken on October 1 and then a 
revised percentage is applied at a later time 
to do a final allocation of costs to the towns 
based on actual count basis. For example, the 
fiscal year '89 budget is based on the October 
1, 1987 enrollment. This percentage then 
would be revised following the close of the 
fiscal '89 year.) 

3) The establishment of an excess and de— 


ficiency (E&D) fund which would be funded from 
-unexpended funds. 


Prior written consent of 
both towns' finance committees would be re— 
quired to fund the E&D account. (Not a slush 
fund but rather a fund that would be used to 
cover unknown and unexpected expenses which 
have not been budgeted and which under Propo- 
sition 24 could cause problems for the town to 
meet, such as old boilers that need to be re- 
placed or the high costs of a special needs 
student unexpectedly moving into one of the 
communities. ). 

What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposed amendment? 


1) There are some who question the 3% 
percent as too low. Undoubtedly taxpayers in 
Lincoln may wonder what would happen if no 
Lincolnites attended L-S. Lincoln does have 
an investment in the campus which must be 
maintained. This is a good place to add that 
currently Sudbury provides the high school 
with police, fire, and ambulance coverage at 
no cost to Lincoln. 

2) Using student enrollment averaging to 
figure the ratio of Lincoln-Sudbury students 
would eliminate the need for a percentage re- 
vision on each budget, thus modifying fluctua— 
tions that currently occur. There seems to be 
no disadvantage. 

3) The E&D is a new concept for both 
towns and their finance committees are grap— 
pling with it. All other regional school 
agreements in the state have an excess and de— 
ficiency fund. 

Commenting on the proposed amendment 
changes, Harriet Todd, Chairman of Lincoln's 
finance committee said, "On the change which 
would require us to pay a minimum of 3% per- 
cent, the committee is not opposed as the low 
percentage would not have an impact on Lin- 
coln's assessment unless enrollment dropped 
drastically compared to Sudbury's. Harriet 
said there is unanimous agreement on enroll- 
ment averaging. In addressing the E&D fund, 
she pointed out, "Since the excess and defi- 
ciency is found in every other regional agree— 
ment, we should be able to incorporate it in 
the L-S agreement." 

In a phone conversation with David Wil- 
son, chairman of Sudbury's finance committee, 
I found that he generally feels positive about 
the amendment. "Our committee has taken no 
formal votes. Enrollment averaging is a good 
idea. But on fixed costs, I am hopeful of a 
more realistic percentage. I think the com- 
mittee will work on it. I think the concept 
of the E&D fund is interesting - the idea the 


school committee will not want to spend in 
order to put money in the fund - I generally 
like this." 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith) 
® 
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C. E. STANKARD, Ill 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


All Types of Excavating 


Septic Systems Installation 
Trucking and Backhoe Rental 


Deliveries of 


Loam - Gravel -— Bark Mulch 


259 - 1361 


Lincoln, Ma. Radio Dispatch 


Sanding 
Snow Plowing 


Lincoln’s 
Pickleworks 


by Suze Craig 


Located out behind the Codman Barns, they are economical 
in the very best New England tradition; they provide food, they 
beautify; they even entertain. A paragon of an enterprise. 

But certainly unprepossessing at first glance. 

An enormous black plastic sheet drapes a flattened mound 
three feet high and about the length and breadth of an average 
living room. Rubber tires in orderly rows, huge black donuts, lie 
atop the plastic. Underneath, fourteen acres’ worth of grass, 
ie cut because now we're into October, sits and ferments. 

ilage. 

Stan, the Codman Farmer and pickler supreme, explains the 
process. Karl, who’s helping him, is keenly appreciative of the 
labor saving economy of the process, having survived the 
haying season this summer. 

It's best understood if you think not of dill or gherkins, but of 
sauerkraut. Cut the grass, which has to be at least a foot tall to 
achieve critical mass when it’s handled, rake it. Pull the chop- 
per, a wheeled square vehicle with a tall brontosaurean neck, 
| behind the tractor. Hook the green boxcar-like forage wagon 
| on behind the chopper where it can receive a steady green 
stream from the dinosaur’s mouth. And voila, you have not only 
a convoy but also the beginnings of winter fodder. 

Tow the forage wagon back behind the barn; set the controls 
to make it spew out the now chopped emerald grass into a com- 
pact pile. Cover the pile carefully with an enormous sheet of 
black plastic to induce warmth and exclude air (hence the layer 
of tires), and that’s all there is to it. Let the pile sit and ferment 
and brew and open it up come the dead of winter when the hay 
runs low. The intense green will have faded to olive tan and will 
have fermented to a distinct and not unpleasant reek. The live- 
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stock love it. 

Far easier than hay-making, which involves cutting, turning, 
raking, baling, loading the haywagon, unloading the haywagon, 
stacking the bales--and about three long days of perfect drying 
weather to accompany all this activity. (Karl rolls his eyes 
heavenward at the comparison.) 

The cattle will be vastly appreciative as well, as for them it’s 
gourmet fare, far preferable to hay. Lincoln grass from Lincoln 
fields for Lincoln cattle for Lincoln beef--an economy of place 
and time that would make any New Englander’s eye glitter. 

| can’t help but wonder how the process was discovered; 
someone trying desperately to preserve summer, not having 
time or weather to dry hay. But it's been around for a while. The 
actual word silage goes back to the Greek for underground gra- 
nary, according to The Oxford English Dictionary--which further 
informs me that Stan and Karl are not mere picklers; they are 
ensilists. 

Of course the outermost edge of the pile may not "make" or 
brew, but that can be spread as mulch. Nothing’s wasted. 

And if you've had the opportunity to pass by Upper Brown- 
ing recently, you may have noticed the tree-to-tree carpeting 
there. As a result of a cloudy afternoon's work, the field looks 
a newly-swept rug, clean, tidy, waiting. Silage is aesthetic as 
well. 

As for entertainment value, sit back and consider the entire 
process. It is economical, even frugal, labor-saving, non-pollut- 
ing (don't lift a corner of that plastic), non-stressful. It does not 
involve cholesterol, nuclear energy, drugs, or AIDS; it produces 
neither acid rain nor bargefuls of trash. So really, there’s noth- 
ing left but enjoyment. 
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Lincoln .. Fabulous new construction 


in desirable location. 


Beautiful 


2.75 acre lot on Town Hill. 


Lincoln .. Ideal family home with 3/4 


bedrooms, 2 full baths. 
with new landscaping. 
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Freshly painted 
MLS $399,500. 


* 


Sudbury .. Spacious new colonial with | | 
oak kitchen, Ist floor family room and 
library, marble foyer. $625,000. 


Lincoln .. Antique colonial adjoining 
acres of conserved land. A gracious 
home. MLS $795,000. 


Now exclusively availab 
Buyer/Selleée 


A.H. TETRE/ 
94 Li 
259 


TLY AVAILABLE WITH THE "“TETREAULT PROS" 


Lincoln .. New brick faced colonial Wayland .. Suitable for entertaining 
with 4 bedrooms, 4 full baths, 2 half in style. Master suite with fireplaced 
baths - more features than can be sitting room, private setting surrounds 
described here! in ground pool. MLS $399,000. 


QQ“ Ap SX 


? 


Lincoln .. 3 bedrooms, Ist floor family Lincoln .. Desirable Todd Pond Condo. 


room, dining room, 2 car garage - End unit with 3 bedrooms, formal 
great neighborhood. MLS $325,000. dining room - these aren't often 


available! MLS $300,000. 


Ough the Tetreault Pros - 
> Warranties! 


INC. Realtor 


d, Lincoln 
99-1250 
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CALL 
259-1010 


(ee 


OPEN 


MON. - FRI. 


8:30 - 1:00 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


LINCOLN BRASS 
11-B Lewis St. 
Lincoln Ma. 01773 


As our company name implies, most of our service involves 

the polishing of brass. We achieve satin or mirror finish 

on brass, copper, bronze, sterling, and other alloys. Antique 
may be brought back to new or high lighted. We will lacquer 
or leave pieces so they may achieve an attractive patina 

over time. Examples are on display and browsers are welcome. 
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AFTER EIGHTH GRADE 
—- WHAT OR WHERE ° 


A Commentary 
by Betty Smith 


This is a big decision and one often made 
by parents. Perhaps as important as which 
college, where does one go for high school? 
Boarding school, Lincoln-Sudbury High School 
(including L-S West), private school, or Min- 
uteman Tech High School, known as Minuteman? 

Presently six Lincoln residents are en- 
rolled during the day at Minuteman, compared 
to sixteen four years ago. However, no new 
students have entered the 9th grade this year. 


Enrollment figures of Lincoln residents for 

the past six years are as follows: 

81-2 82-3 83-4 84-5 85-6 86-7 87-8 
be 13 16 12 dd 9 6 

What are the reasons for the decline? 


Recently I had lunch at the Fife and Drum 
Restaurant, which is part of the culinary arts 
program at Minuteman, with Beverly Lydiard, 
Assistant Superintendent, and Hal Levey, Lin- 
coln's appointed representative on the school 
committee. We discussed the reasons for so 
few students enrolling from Lincoln. The main 
reason seems to be friendship patterns and the 
influence of peer pressure. North Lincoln is 
close to Minuteman and far from L-S. Wouldn't 
students want to attend the closest school? 
After all, it has a full sports program, col- 
lege preparatory courses, as well as extensive 
vocational training which would aid in earning 
one's way through college. Of course, de- 


creasing enrollment in schools generally is a 


pervading factor. 

Exactly what does this school offer? 
Technical skills and knowledge for a challeng- 
ing career. Twenty percent go on to college 
or technical school after graduation and many 
later. The schedule rotates between a week of 


academics and a week of technical courses and 


laboratories. During the freshman year all 
students explore the school's vocational/tech- 
nical program before choosing an area in which 
to major. Certainly there is a diversity of 
academic courses, from World History to Psy-— 
chology to Latin. 

So why aren't more of our students at- 
tending? Of the sixty-five percent of last 
year's eighth grade class who took a tour of 
the school, there is only one possible appli- 
cant. Nor were any of those from Carlisle, 
Dover or Weston who took the tour interested. 
Three students from Sudbury who took the tour 
expressed interest, while twenty-five from Ar-— 
lington indicated an interest as a result of 


the tour. All students who toured filled out 
a questionnaire regarding their interest, yet 
many who indicated interest at that time did 
not apply. Phone calls made to parents of 
these students revealed that the parents were 
unwilling to explore the program at Minuteman. 

Both parents and kids are missing an ex- 
citing neighboring high school! 


“Be a |Pro: Learn, to earn!” (3) 


launches 
this holiday 


season with 
A TOUCH OF CHRISTMA 
Saturday, December 5 


10-2 at the Stone Church 
Straight from the woods 
Christmas trees, plain and 
decorated wreaths, children's 
own Christmas shopping room. 
Luncheon served from 10-1:30 and 
a visit from SANTA himself at 11 a.m, 
) Food table piled high with holiday 
treats. Come and have fun 
—— preparing for 
CHR I STMAS 


Town Appointments 
Aquifer Protection Study Committee 
Dr. Alkan Eschenroeder 
Bicentennial Commission of the U.S. 
Constitution 
Ronnie Kanarek 
Paul Marsh 
Special Police Officer 
Elizabeth Bickford 
Bemis Hall Advisory Committee 
All member reappointed for another year 
Lee Evans Barbara Beal 
Crystal Ide Ruth Kramer 
Daniel Spaeth Eleanor Wilfert 
David Ramsey 
Route 128 Area Commmittee 
Earl Flansburgh R 
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LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 


TY | HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 
West 


Newto | H.B.KNOWLES.INC. 
Savings 


; HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
nik ATIO 
SET nln, 2900810 Sharbom, 855807 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


Il Capriccio 


iat B ed. ay Ga 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners SOM SKS op aces oY 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations call 894-2234 
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FAMILIES 


THAT FREEZE TOGETHER 
SQUEEZE TOGETHER | 


Nearly every weekend in fall and spring 
children can be seen racing up and down a town 
athletic field, chasing a small round ball 
while mothers and fathers stand along the 
sidelines, hunched into their windbreakers, 
raincoats or parkas, to cheer them on. What 
support! What solidarity! What memories! 

The bad news has been that there is no 
winter soccer season. As a result players get 
out of shape for running, parents get out of 
shape for cheering, and families start burst— 
ing out in all different directions. 

The good news is that there is a sport as 
universally useful as soccer for both players 
and supporters that only takes place in win- 
ter. We can all go cross-country skiing. Up- 
hill and down dale, across the river and 
through the woods, it's leg power all the way. 
No lifts in X-C skiing! We can choose between 
diagonal and skating techniques, or try them 
both, but any way is truly an aerobic experi- 
ence. 

While it is perfectly possible for fami- 
lies to enjoy cross-country skiing on their 
own, that won't by itself keep us parents in 
shape for cheering and freezing. Fortunately 
for all concerned, cross-country skiing is a 
competitive sport as well as a recreational 
one. The Bill Koch Ski League has saved the 
winter season. 

Named for the first American to win an 
Olympic medal in the sport, this is a ski pro- 
gram run by the United States Ski Association 
for children aged thirteen or younger. There 
are classes for boys and girls, divided ac- 
cording to age, with the oldest racing the 
longest distance, about 5 km or 3 miles. Each 
participant strives to beat his own personal 
best, and all receive ribbons for their ef- 
forts. District meets take place in January 
and February, with some flexibility for snow 
conditions, and Lincoln will be hosting the 
first race this year at the Concord Country 
Club course. Our district is composed of 
neighboring towns like Sudbury, Concord, and 
Carlisle, and many familiar faces from the 
soccer field turn up at Bill Koch ski meets. 
The top four skiers in each class from each 
district then have a chance to compete in the 
New England Championships in March. The Lin- 
coln team sent four skiers to this event last 


year. As the most southern district in New 
England, often referred to as the "Banana 
Belt,'' we sometimes have to pray for snow. 
However, our district has scored the highest 
number of points at the championships for the 
last several years. 

Training is a family affair, involving 
more than carpooling. Our first meeting this 
year will be a Treasure Hunt/Orienteering Par- 
ty on November 21 on Mount Misery. Practices 
begin in December with rollerblading, instruc— 
tions for stretching, nutrition, and overall 
conditioning. Practices on snow begin as soon 
as the snow does, and are usually held on Sun- 
day afternoons. One thing we all learn in 
cross-country skiing is that coldness does not 
imply just one color. In addition to blue 
there is red, orange, green and purple, all 
depending on the temperature. There is even a 
special thermometer color coded. All these 
wonderful shades are the key to the proper wax 
that should be applied to get the best glide 
and traction. And if you think this concern 
for waxes is strange for a child who has never 
mopped a floor in his life, just wait till he 
borrows your best iron to apply a hot wax to 
his skis. Then the temperature will soar. 

Cross-country skiing has a few advantages 
over soccer for those who like to participate 
as a family. Unlike me, many parents are 
quite proficient on skis and can act as in- 
formal coaches during practices. Those who 
are duffers like me may eventually have older 
children, skiers who have graduated from Bill 
Koch to high school teams, who come back to 
help as well. Everyone gets a chance to ski 
the courses, warming up before meets and 
drinking the hot chocolate afterwards while 
waiting for the ribbons to be handed out. And 
finally, what has been a group event today can 
also be an individual replay tomorrow. 

As a parent, I have discovered that these 
town sports teach important lessons to every— 
one concerned. To the child, who becomes more 
skilled and proficient each year, they teach 
self-confidence and self-esteem. To the par— 
ent, they teach humility! Have you tried to 
play soccer with your child recently? If that 
isn't bad enough, just wait until you are 
gliding up a hill on skis while your child is 
literally skiing circles around you trying to 
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WILLIAM H. GATCHELL edford Road ° ' ° ° 
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trees, 


‘Decorations and floral 


Jeanne Cousins. 


_petto. 


improve your technique. I try to console my-— 
self that if I had been a part of a Bill Koch 
ski team when I was a child, I might be a help 
instead of a hindrance today. 

Cross-country skiing is a sport of beau- 
ty. It leads us through the unspoiled woods 
and fields of Lincoln and neighboring towns. 
It uses only the nonpolluting energy of our 
own bodies, stretching and strengthening our 
muscles. It can be enjoyed in the quiet soli- 
tude of inidividual effort or in the compan- 
ionship of family and friends. Winter need 
never be an off season again. 

For more information about the Bill Koch 
League, call me at 259-0968. 


Susan Harding 
l 


TOP OF THE TOWN '87 
leaves were off the 
the Friends of the Council on Aging 
busy getting ready to entertain the 
town's '65 and overs" at Lincoln's most fes-— 
tive holiday party. December 6 will mark the 
twelfth happy return of the dance and dinner 
at the Top of the Town. Originating in the 
generosity of the Community Store's proprietor 
Joe Hurd, the party has been organized for the 
past four years by the Board of the Friends, 
with funding by the contributions of local 
businesses, professionals, and many individu- 
als. 


Even before the 


were 


John Manzelli of Lincoln Road is this 
year's chairman of the dance social preceding 
the dinner, assisted by Bill Langton and Russ 
Mahan. The Tabor Hill Jazz Band will be on 
hand at the social to make Bemis Hall ring 
with mellow melodies, until all adjourn to the 
Stone Church across the way for a gourmet din- 
ner provided by Vaillancourt's Catering, as 
arranged by banquet chairman Amalie Kass. 
arrangements for the 
be done under the direction of 
Louise Bowles is responsible 
for the guest list and invitations, aided by 
Catherine Bronson, Barbara Cone, and Doris Re- 
As in past years, free transportation 
to the party will be offered by Lincoln Town 


party will 
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BY GRACE OF THE GREENGROCER 
by C. P. Kindleberger 


Let us take leave of the barnyard and 
house animals and move to the table, or at 
least the kitchen. I start with vegetables; 
there were hardly enough. 

He knew his onions. 

She spilled the beans. 

I am as cool as a cucumber. 

You are as red as a beet. 

The triplets looked like peas in a pod. 
To get that child moving, use a carrot and a 
stick.* 

A poor effort butters no parsnips. 

She will grow into a good-looking tomato. 
They dropped me like a hot shale 
Thislist 4s <comyz 

Boxing gave him a cauliflower ear. 

Not for all the rice in China... 

I move to grocery items that may or may 
not be defined as vegetables: 

The goings-on were some pumpkins. 
Don't get into a rhubarb with the umpire. 

SO tryetrnuit: 

She was a peach, the apple of his eye, a pip- 
pin. 

It was a plum job, but the losing bidder said 
"sour grapes." 

I wouldn't give a fig for that car; 
lemon. 

The top banana gave 
raspberry. 

Other departments: 
I am in a pickle. 

You are the salt of the earth. 

She can cut the mustard. 

* The stick calls attention to an omission 
among the dogs: Any stick to beat a dog, with 
its philosophical derivative: any stigma to 
beat a dogma. 


Le sta 


the second banana the 
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REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN LINCOLN 


October 1987 


# STREET 
132 BEDFORD RD 

7 BOWLES TER 
4103 CONANT RD 
190 LINCOLN RD 

11 N/A- LOT 
217 SANDY POND RD 
23 TODD POND RD 


PRICE SELLER 


$1,300,000 


$311,000 THOMAS X GOUNARIS 
$378,50C RICHARD A ALLEN 
$532,000 LOUISE W DAVY 

D*ARCY G MACMAHON 
$600,000 CANDLEWOOD TRUST 
$622,000 CNTRYSO CNTMPRES INC 
$650,000 ROBERT E PODSEN 


BUYER 

THOMAS A BLATT + 
SEAN CARMODY 
LAWRENCE J VALE 


OATE LOT SIZE 
10/05/87 40,718 
10/15/87 45,070 
9/28/87 95,594 


ROBERT D MCCART + 9/16/87 
J & M REALTY TRUST T 9/16/87 
JEFFREY R BROWN 10/15/87 
JAMES J FARAN JR 10/15/87 2.4A 
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OF SERVICE AND QUILTING AT ST. ANNES 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


As a child growing up in rural Vermont, I 
was quite familiar with the "Ladies Aid." It 
was an adjunct of our Congregational Church - 
a group of women who held suppers and craft 
sales to raise money to support the church and 
to give to charity, besides being an important 
factor in the social life of the community. 
(When a youngster, I had always supposed the 
"aid" was 'tade'' and was connected somehow to 
the delicious and refreshing beverages the 
ladies served at the socials.) It was a de- 
lightful surprise upon moving to Lincoln, in 
the heart of sophisticated suburbia, to find 
the Church Service League flourishing at St. 
Anne's Church. Like the Ladies Aid of my 
first spiritual home, the Service League com- 
bined sociability and purposeful activity to 
maintain projects and earn money to donate to 
a variety of charitable causes. 

The exact date of the establishment of 
the Church Service League does not appear in 
St. Anne's records. However, one of its orig- 
inal members, Sally Paul of Wayland, died last 
December at the age of 90. Her sister Ethel, 
85, also of Wayland, remembers that Sally 
joined when she was in her early twenties, so 
she knows that the Service League has certain- 
ly been continuously meeting for about sixty-— 
five years. She recalls also that before the 
group assumed its present name, there was a 
Church Improvement Society that raised money 
by holding suppers, fairs, food sales, and 
housekeeper sales. Ethel, a current active 
Service League member and longtime treasurer 
of the group, is a relative newcomer. She was 
first asked to join in 1928, but waited a 
while until her children got a little older. 
The delay proved unfortunate for her because 
one of the practices back then was to assess 
each member a fee based on the number of 
grandchildren and her family was most prolif- 
ic. 

Women's Service Leagues in the Episcopal 
Church became "'ECW's'’ many years ago, but St. 
Anne's Church Service League retained its name 
and never became formally affiliated with the 
broader-based organization. Instead, it has 
conducted its own fund raisers and selected 
its own roster of charities to whom to dis-— 
tribute the money it earns. Although the Ser- 
vice League often makes gifts to St. Anne's, 
particularly as memorials to deceased members, 
most of the Service League's funds go as dir- 
ect contributions to organizations selected by 
the members for their work in alleviating suf- 
fering and poverty regionally, nationally, and 
through the world. 

Part of the group's efforts involve ar- 
ranging educational programs open to all, at 
which representatives of charities can de- 
scribe their work, with slides or films if 


possible. In recent years the League has wel— 
comed members of (1) the staff of Rosie's 
Place in Boston (serving homeless women and 
their children), (2) Heifer Project Interna- 
tional (providing breeding livestock, poultry, 
and bees to produce milk, eggs and honey in 
third world countries), (3) Standing Rock In- 
dian Mission in South Dakota, (4) Gaebler 
Children's Center of Waltham (serving severely 
disturbed young people for whom Gaebler is the 
home of last resort), and (5) Little Brothers, 
Friends of the Elderly, an international group 
with a base in Boston who lighten the lives of 
lonely, frail elders by visits, gifts of food 
and flowers, and car rides. 

The Church Service League now numbers 
eighteen members coming from Lincoln and four 
surrounding communities, several of whom have 
reached their eighth decade. As the member-— 
ship has aged, a practice has been instituted 
to allow anyone reaching 85 to select a chari- 
ty which would then receive $85. To date such 
gifts have gone to the Waltham Hospital School 
of Practical Nursing, St. Monica's Nursing 
Home in Roxbury, Rosie's Place, and the WBZ/ 
Channel 4-sponsored Children's Adoption Re- 
source Center ("Wednesday's Child"). 

The Service League gains money from peri- 
odic bake sales and from its annual Tea and 
Christmas Sale held on the first Saturday of 
December. Two years ago, in an effort to aug- 
ment its income at the Christmas Sale, a 
quilting project was begun. For a group that 
prided itself on its production of knitted, 
crocheted, and embroidered items, there was 
then a dramatic lack of expertise in the art 
of quilting - not a single member confessed to 
ever having worked on one. Through two 
strokes of good fortune and one coincidence, 
the project got off and away to a successful 
conclusion. The first good luck came when 
member May Davis contributed a large collec-— 
tion of antique 4—-square patches found in a 
deceased relative's attic. The second good 
fortune was the connection made with Annlee 
Foster of Quilter's and Company of Concord. 
Annlee donated the basic instruction and 
needed materials to make the project self—sus-— 
taining. The coincidence came with an exhibit 
of regionally significant quilts at the Museum 
of Our National Heritage that sparked the 
group's collective motivation. The quilt, 
hand stitched in navy cotton with red and 
white accents, was completed during this past 
summer after many weekly sessions around the 
quilting frame. 

The Church Service League will hold a 
drawing on its quilt during its Christmas Sale 
on the Saturday afternoon, December 5. 
(Three collectible teddy bears will also be 
featured for the kids in attendance.) Readers 
of Lincoln Review are most welcome to view the 
quilt, meet the members, and join them for a 
cup of tea/coffee. (33 
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LATE AUTUMN SHOW 


Seeing that scrap of newsprint in The 
Times which arrived with my "continental 
breakfast" was pure chance: LATE AUTUMN SHOW, 
it announced: "2 Days, Sponsored by The Royal 
Horticultural Society." 

So sooner or later, that very morning, I 
am off in one of those London cabs which, to 
any long-suffering American, is such a work of 
logic and sanity. To peer out, as I do, at 
the morning air, and to note how a silvery sun 
is attempting to deal with threats of continu- 
ing rain is to assume that this will be anoth- 
er weekday of what The Times Weather Report 
usually defines as "showery with periods of 
sunshine."" So be it! Meanwhile the autumn 
air is adrift with yellow leaves spiraling 
‘downwards from the tall, still predominantly 
green trees lining Birdcage Walk. As I settle 
back, then, in the cab's black leather seat, 
there steals over me that happy-go-lucky sense 
‘of being quite at home in surroundings but 
-half-familiar: a serene 'Il~know—where-I'm-go— 
-ing'' sort of mood. 

We approach Vincent Square where the Roy- 
al Horticultural Society (RHS) building—-in 
rosy brick with a pale stone trim and of hand- 
some early twentieth century proportions—— 
stands imposingly on the Square's east side. 
Taking almost reluctant leave of my taxi-co- 
-coon, I mount the Society's broad steps, a bit 
/surprised that there's no sign of a crowd. In 
fact, for all the cars lining every available 
inch of curbstone as far as the-eye can see, 
‘there's hardly a soul about. Could I, in my 
|eagerness, have gotten my dates wrong? Once, 
after all, I'd gotten my self and my children 
to Heathrow a whole day early! With sinking 
heart, I enter the building through an en- 
trance of, for so handsome an exterior, unfit- 
ting Victorian gloom. Here in the hall a 
glass—paned wall confronts me and a large sign 
saying SILENCE: EXAM IN PROGRESS. 

And indeed the auditorium-sized room be- 
yond that transparent wall is at this moment 
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| BRAKE FOR GARDENS 


filled with young students hunched over desks, 
in the act of either writing furiously against 
the clock or staring traumatically into space. 
Is this reckoning-time for the U.K.'s future 
garden apprentices or even horticulturalists? 
But then aren't I, after all, in a nation of 
gardeners? Impressed with my behind—the- 
scenes glimpse of what helps to uphold Brit- 
ain's horticultural supremacy, I move on——turn 
corners, read signs, and eventually find some— 
one who knows’ something. Yes, indeed, a 
brisk, bespectacled lady tells me, the Late 
Autumn Show ("or fall, as I believe you Ameri- 
cans say it!") is most certainly today, but it 
is not in this building! It's to be found in 
the Exhibit Hall directly behind this one. 

But the show doesn't begin until eleven, 
does it? - I am asked, or rather told - and 
it's hardly after ten now. And since members 
of the public are free to do so, why don't I 
just go upstairs and browse away the time in 
the RHS Library, if it's of any interest? 

Of any interest! Thinking of my several 
British horticultural "hee-roes'' as our Presi- 
dent calls them (Russell Page, Lutyens, Wil- 
liam Robinson, etc.) and shee-roes, too (Ger-— 
trude Jekyll, Sylvia Crowe, Constance Spry), I 
thank my informant and press on. Ignoring an 
elevator, because it looks very very old, I 
aim for a heavy door marked STAIRS, and having 
ascended at least two flights, stagger panting 
into the Library. Disappointingly, it is as 
Victorian in mustiness and gloom as the recep-— 
tion hall and stairways; its few reading 
tables are crowded to capacity. The many pur- 
suers of horticultural knowledge who have 
staked out their claims are of both sexes and 
all ages and represent a variety of dress 
ranging from respectable to casual to down— 
right, if you will, seedy. 

Having assessed the scene, I soon locate 
the card catalogue--surprisingly small for 
such an auspicious organization—and, leafing 
about through its rather soiled cards, I dis- 
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cover that the only book that's here of Sylvia 
Crowe's (now Dame Sylvia for her considerable 
contributions to the British public landscape) 
is one I have at home. Vaguely disappointed, 
because one cannot know too much of people of 
such breadth and influence upon our visual 
world, I abandon the card catalogue and my 
wandering eye spots, upon a small tabletop, 
several recent issues of the RHS magazine. 
This beautiful and compact little publication, 
available to all members, proves to be thor- 
oughly absorbing and full of exquisite color. 
And my perusals are further rewarded with the 
discovery, in the August issue, of an entire 
article on Dame Sylvia herself. 

In this fashion is my extra hour happily 
devoured by the Royal Horticultural clock af- 
ter which I am once more out in the streets, 
joining ranks of released and weary exam—tak- 
ers. And, on instruction, around the building 
I go, and have spotted, within moments, the 
inevitable queue (lots of rainwear here, and 
any number of furled umbrellas). 

So once again with the dedicated, and for 
a modest admission fee, I enter the mouth of a 
building, move down a ramp, and find myself in 
a large hall where natural light falls through 
a high glazed ceiling. Like moth to candle, I 
join like-minded humanity and we stream as one 
to the magnificent display of chrysanthemums 
located in the hall's center. Worked out by 
| selected British growers, this extensive cen- 
terpiece is, for its varieties and species of 
cultivars, a sight to be studied, quite apart 
from enjoyment. 

There are chrysanthemums here in bush, 
standard, and cascading forms, all incorporat-— 
ed into a single design. Most immediately se- 
ductive to the eye, being the tallest and most 
| central, are the superb cascading varieties at 
its heart. Though I have since learned that, 
| back on my own shores, the Wellesley College 
| greenhouses contain cascading chrysanthemums 
(and the head of the greenhouses will deline- 
ate for the visitor the day-by-day, month—by— 
|} month exactitudes that go into achieving a 
perfect single form), this exposure to the 
ideal specimen is a first for me. 

Drifting from a tall white urn-shaped 


container, the distinctive, freshly opened 
cascading flowers, in clear yellows and 
whites, are a feast for the eye. On these 


| plants, where the floral form is so important, 
the blooms are never allowed to be so profuse 
as to smother their own foliage; each down- 
ward—-directed flower represents an emphasis on 
| quality rather than quantity. 

Radiating outwards from this waterfall of 
flowers are paths quartering a flooring of 
potted chrysanthemums of every imaginable hue 
and cultivar; the lavenders, burgundys, deep 
rich reds, creamy yellows, and whites continue 
to carry out this theme of autumn harvest. 


And as accent to each of the four corners of 
this central square, a standard plant is posi- 
tioned. Each about four feet tall, and bound 
to a barely visible bamboo stake, these stand- 
ards are starred with blooms of a uniform 
pinkish maroon with dusty gold centers. Their 
charming and perfectly rounded formality 
brings to mind a long forgotten book of my 
childhood: H. Willebeck Le Maire's Nursery 
Rhyme Songs for Children, whose pastel illus- 
trations of enclosed gardens and parks of an- 
other era, in which beautifully dressed make- 
believe children play, have made the book a 
collector's item. 

But the plum of this harmonious center- 
piece is yet to come, for amidst all this, 
what truly ravishes the eye is the fan-shaped 
presence (one in each corner) of intertwined 
plants whose overall effect suggests some 
preening peacock's spread tail. Each spread, 
in whites and yellows and with multitudinous 
buds against their leafy green (cultivars la- 
belled "The Bride'' and "Yellow Spray") has a 
breadth and height of fully five feet. Cer- 
tainly these chrysanthemums—turned-—peacocks, 
all so artfully and invisibly wired, represent 
an horticultural and floral art brought to a 
degree of perfection; and the many in atten-— 
dance, gazing and exclaiming in understate— 
ments typically British, underline their being 
a Royal Horticultural Highpoint for all. 

Steps away from here are the bright and 
glowing mounds of such fruits as apples and 
quinces. Containers used for these displays 
of such polished succulence are sturdy coun— 
try-style baskets, each set on a simple wooden 
box painted an unobtrusive garden green. The 
uniformity of containers assures that nothing 
will detract from the produce itself. Each 
entry is meticulously and, again, uniformly 
marked as to its variety. Everywhere the same 
high visual quality becomes a taken-—for-grant-— 
ed norm, and for this visitor there is an edu— 
cation in seeing what simplicity in containers 
can do for the true worth of materials submit— 
ted. 

In the neighborhood of these fruits on 
display, and harmonious with them, are the el- 
evated shelves of entries combining (according 
to my program) "Four trees and/or shrubs of 
different genera with autumnal foliage: one of 
each.'"' Among the entries, varieties of acer 
(or maple in my native tongue) abound—-and the 
range of yellows to orange to flame create, in 
this corner, the glow of an October forest- 
edge. Nearby, another class is based on ber- 
ried branches; and my own curiosity regarding 
the identity of a certain barberry seen days 
earlier in Regent's Park is laid to rest on my 
coming across a spray of it here in a vase. 
Berberis wilsoniae says its label—-and, having 
written this down, I enjoy, as in the park, 
the manner in which the cultivar's pale coral 
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berries combine on the same laden branch with 
riper fruits of a striking orange-red. (But 
in my own remote northeast corner of the 
U.S.A. could one ever hope to achieve such a 
show of berries? Field research lies in 
Bait...) 

Throughout the exhibit (and even includ- 
ing the booths and counters of commercial in- 
terests which line the hall's outer perime- 
ters) quality is of the same high order; 
exhibitors reveal an almost intuitive respect 
in setting off a plant material or product to 
its best advantage. In a class showing hy- 
brids of sempervivums, all entries (set ona 
long counter whose height provides, imagina— 
tively, a comfortable child's-eye view) are 
packed into low rounded terra-cotta pots; 
their squat shapes are not only full of ap- 
peal, they're somehow appropriate to the 
genre. Each cultivar is rooted in the identi- 
cal planting material, composed of a coarse 
brownish gray sand whose color ideally sets 
off the subtle hues of greens and pinks of 
these many hybrids. 

Further on, the attending throng rims a 
rock-garden display where a scattering of 
leaf-litter lying protectively about between 
plantings of miniature cyclamens, such as the 
fragrant c. cilicum with its finely twisted 
petals, so precisely reflects careless Na- 
ture's touch that I find myself glancing about 
to reaffirm that this is not actually some 
private woodland. Here I am introduced to 
groupings of fall-flowering bulbs and corms 
that include the charming nerine Bowdenii, of 


a delicate fuchsia, and the scarlet n. coruska 


major. How delightful that one might not have 
to settle forever for mere lavender colchi- 
cums, though where to find the likes of these, 
either at home or abroad, may prove in the 
end, defeating. 

At the heart of this corner of a simulat— 
| ed rock garden, two dwarf evergreens introduce 
_height to its gently rising terrain, and the 
exhibitor's sign of chiselled slate (Ramparts 
| Nursery, Colchester, Essex) is such a good 
'match to the rock garden's bit of flagstone 
path as to suggest a traditional subtlety and 
restraint. 

What an education, all this, for an ama— 
teur gardener's eye! So saturated am I by now 
with all these sights right here in London 
that all at once "traveller's fatigue" catches 
up with me; and before considering the possi- 
bility of finding the hall's cafeteria, I aim 
for the balcony set to one side of the en- 
trance, where a few folding chairs are set 
about for the weary. 

Finding a vacant chair beside a rather 
grim-visaged lady in a daffodil-yellow rain- 
coat and boots in rainbow stripes (one way of 
retorting to the weather!), I settle in and, 


New England, 


having appreciated from a different angle 
those superb peacock's tails rising from their 
corners in the central exhibit, I focus on the 
crowd itself. Presumably different from 
June's Chelsea Flower Show, these indoor 
spaces are hardly so congested that one cannot 
take in a good deal from a balcony perch. And 
to this observer it becomes increasingly clear 
that, on opening morning, what gives the scene 
its special distinction is that the attenders 
appear to be predominantly growers and their 
families. At this London event there is lit- 
tle of the fashionable. Seasoned, even pun— 
gent, tweeds, quilted weatherproof jackets, 
everyday wear along with weathered hats and 
caps including a "Deerstalker" or two, are the 
order of the day; there's a general English 
ruddiness characteristic of a people whose 
lives connect daily with the outdoors. One 
senses here, quite as much as earlier, on the 
floor itself, the heartiness and directness of 
country people on half-holiday, exchanging 
cordialities, news, and gossip. 

Ruminating upon all this, I hold to my 
balcony perch for some time-—-a traveller from 
a place a British friend insists on calling 
who is savoring to the hilt her 
role as amateur among professionals. Cats can 
look at Kings. 
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WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


Order a fresh turkey 
for the Holidays 


Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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Gracious home for quality living. 

Enjoy each season - indoors and out - 
views, brick terraces, fireplaces, 

glass. With a "Great Room" and a 
kitchen made for a cook, entertaining 
a crowd is a delight. Il rooms, 

3 1/2 baths, great location, and 

lovely land. Now at a greatly reduced 
figure, you could be in for the 
holidays and celebrate! $559,000. 


REAL ESTATE 


365 Waltham Street Office (617) 863-0550 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 Home 259-8695 


Open Daily Until Christmas 
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Leather Goods 


Baby Safe 
Sheepskins 


* Handbags 
Wallets 
Bridle 
Leather Belts 
Notepads 
Briefcases 
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SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: 


John Caswell 
Susan C. Fargo 
John C. Goodrich, Chairman 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 


night meetings. 


of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


araffic 


The Board agreed with the proposal by the 
Lexington Selectmen to revamp and expand 
the role of HATS, (Hanscom Area Traffic 
Study) to deal with growth and environmental 
issues as well as traffic issues. 

The Selectmen approved, on a trial basis, 
the use of orange barrels at the pedes- 
trian crosswalks in the Lincoln Mall area. 
The Board noted with approval the MAPC 
(Metropolian Area Planning Council) 
recommendation for $80 million state 
funding for the construction and re- 
construction of local roads. 


Budget 


Solid 


The Selectmen met with LSRHS Treasurer, 
Marcia Roehr, and Finance Committee liaison 
to the LSRHS, David Elwood, to discuss a 
special subcommittee recommendation regarding 
revision of the formula by which each Town's 
share (proportionate) of the school's annual 
budget is set. These recommendations to 
help stabilize the annual assessments will be 
further discussed at a joint meeting of the 
LSRHS Committee with the Selectmen, Finance 
and Planning Boards of both towns. 

The Board approved the Pay and Classifica- 
tion Study done by Olney Associates, and 

the Selectmen plan to meet with the Finance 
Committee, and then with the Town Personnel 
to discuss the findings regarding salary 
increases and job descriptions and 
classifications. 

Waste 

The Board approved the SEA proposal for 
preliminary design of a permanent trans- 

fer station. This step activates the pro- 
cess of evaluating the present transfer 
station to see if it meets the require- 

ments for a permanent transfer station. 


Housing 


The Board met with Assessor, Paul Marsh, 
to select "the residential factor" 


which will determine the percentages of 
the property tax levy which will be 
borne by each class of property in fiscal 
year 1988. There are given classes of 
property; residential; open space; 
commercial; industrial; personal property. 
The Selectmen voted a residential factor 
of 1.0. If the State approves this 

vote, the tax rate will be 9.08 per 
$1,000 of valuation. 

Selectmen Fargo called attention to 

an erroneous fact in a Boston Globe 
article on affordable housing in 
Metropolitan Boston. Mrs. Fargo in- 
formed the writer, that Chapter 774 was 
not invoked on the Town; rather Lincoln 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of low and 
moderate income housing at the Annual 
Town Meeting in March 1986. 


Old Business/New Business 


Odds 


The Board considered a letter from the 
LWV concerning the collection of hazardous 
waste. The Board considers the problem of 
utmost importance and will continue to con- 
sider measures to be taken by the Town. 
The Selectmen met with various Town 
residents to discuss plans for a new play- 
ground at Hartwell School. Certain issues of 
cost and liability must be considered by the 
group which plans funding by voluntary con- 
tributions, and construction by volunteers. 
The stone wall on Bedford Road is near 
completion. 


and Ends 


The Selectmen charged the reappointed Bemis 


_Hall Advisory Committee with the task of 


examining the private use and fee schedule 
of Bemis Hall and its kitchen. 

The Selectmen planned for a walk of the 
five town-owned sites: The Pierce pro- 
perty; the Codman Farm; the land adjacent 
to the School land on Sandy Pond Road; 
the Transfer Station site on Mill Street; 
the DPW barn site on Lewis Street. 

The Board met with the Scoutmaster of 
the Lincoln Boy Scouts to discuss a 

troop meeting place in light of the 
Scouts' displacement from Smith Gym by 
the relocated Lincoln Library. 


(This material was gathered by Joan Perera 


and covers meetings from September 8 through 


October 13, 1987.) 
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O'BRIEN REAL ESTATE AND DEVELOPMENT 

P.O. Box 101, Lincoln Road at The Depot 

Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 

Business (617) 259-9104 MR/PIRS RO 1B SRT LOUD 
64 CONANT RD, RFD 3 
LINCOLN, MA @1773 
©1987 Century 21 Real Estate Corporation as trustee for the NAF. 8 and "— trademarks 


of Century 2! Real Estate Corporation. Equal Housing Opportunity @ 
EACH OFFICE IS INDEPENDENTLY OWNED AND OPERATED. | 


With full-service offices 
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1277 Main Street 
At intersection of routes 117 and 128 
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Better 
Homes, 


and Gardens 


HUNNEMAN ©@» 


& CO.INC.e REALTORS® a 


1700's Farmhouse 
1980's Interior 


2.6 acres rolling farm land plus 
ce barn with potential 
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new features include: 

- vaulted ceiling master bedroom suite 

- separate children's wing 

- private office space 

- skylites throughout 

- artisan designed stained glass windows 

- custom country kitchen with marble 
countertops 


$849,000 


Timeless Contemporary 
designed by Henry Hoover 


4.5 gorgeous acres for tennis, pool, 
animals, gardens, ski trails, etc. 


- step-down living room with fireplace 

- brick floored dining room and hall 

- master suite with fireplace and 
private decks 

- separate children's play and sleep 


areas 
- office, in-lay, or au pair rooms 


One mile to town center 
Elegant, easy maintenance exterior 


$899 ,000 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
259-1100 


HUNNEMAN 


WE WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER YOU A CHOICE OF &CO.INC.eREALTORSO ‘ 
QUALITY HOMES FOR SALE COMBINED WITH ; 
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Dear Readers, 


As I walked by Donelans on a blustery day, there sat Kits 
Culver with clipboard and pencil asking for signatures on 
a peace petition. The articles on peace groups in this 
issue were gathered by Kits, who called the people 
involved, gathered their pieces, pecked away on the 
typewriter converting hen scratches, and finally a few 
days before Christmas said "here the articles are, 

Betty." 


In February we will be glued to our TV sets watching the 
Winter Olympics. Bringing together athletes around the 
globe is also a form of peace. We'll feel a little 

closer knowing we are represented in Calgary by two 
Lincolnites - handicapped skier Diana Golden and Nordic 
Ski Director Lee Todd. 


Closer to home. After you read Suze's article, mark 
February 2 for the next Country Commissioner's Hearing and 
March 26 for the annual town meeting. The next issue of 
The Review. will be town-wide about one week before town 
meeting. If you wish to advertise, please notify Palmer by 
March | and if you have material you wish to contribute, 
please send it to The Lincoln Review , Box 245 by 
February 20. Let us know how you feel about water, 
traffic, town elections, or just anything you have on 

your mind. 


Happy Groundhog's Day. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Diana Golden Betty Smith 
A Civic Excursion Suze Craig 
Day-Night Hunter Phyllis Swift 
May Peace Prevail Beverly Eckhardt 
In Pursuit of Peace 
Nursing is a Wonderful Profession Mary Terrell 
Clark Joan Perera 
Highlights of a Year Gone By "I Brake for Gardens" 
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Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of manuscripts 
from Lincoln writers. Please enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 
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DIANA GOLDEN 
—- AT THE OLYMPICS 


by Betty Smith 


Skiing is her sport, her business, and 
almost her whole life. As the nation focusses 
on Calgary for two weeks in February, we in 
Lincoln will be sitting a little closer to our 
TV sets to watch Diana Golden ski. For us in 
South Lincoln she is a familiar sight crogging 
(1) and biking down Old Sudbury Road or shop- 
ping in Donelans. What will she be doing in 
the Olympics? She and three other members of 
the U.S. Disabled ski team will be racing in 
an exhibition race - the giant slalom. To be 
specific, Diana will be skiing on one ski with 
poles. Also she will take part in the opening 
ceremonies. There are approximately twenty 
other countries with disabled ski teams, some 
of which will be at the Olympics, participat- 
ing in medaling events. The actual disabled 
Olympics occurred in Innsbruck this January. 

Diana is a neighbor of mine and to my 
children she is just another kid on the block. 
She is the babysitter who cared enough to play 
with the kids, and the child who, at the age 
of 13, came knocking on our door trick or 
treating. 1 well remember the summer she de- 
cided to play baseball. Yes, she could hit 


farther than most of the others. She always 
seemed to be followed by Toby, the family 
black lab who once stole my child's teddy 


bear! Then there was the stage in her life 
when she was intrigued with magic and per- 
formed for my Girl Scout Troop. 

The Golden family is fond of sports and 
skis together. Dad runs and skiis and does 
Nautilus. Mom skated at Lake Placid and today 
has a fancy toward scuba diving. Diana's 
brother is into Nautilus along with karate, 
and her sister, who is more inclined toward 
the culinary arts, finds time for lots of ski- 
ing in New Hampshire. Both her mom and dad 
occasionally attend Diana's races. Her mom 
explained, "It's fun to go but she's hard to 


1) 


find on the slope and I often seem to arrive 
at the wrong time." Her dad will be at the 
Olympic Games, in the right place we hope. 

Her prowess in sports began at Valley 
Pond. After a childhood illness that left her 
disabled, she found swimming to be an enjoy- 
ment. Then came a lucky break at Lincoln—Sud—- 
bury where the ski coach, Bob Livermore, asked 
her if she wanted to join the team. It was a 
match. She hated gym, but the thrill of com 
petition made practice worthwhile and she had 
a feeling of accomplishment even then. She 
felt a part of something at the high school 
and "accepted.'"' Today she trains by jogging, 
doing Nautilus, lifting weights, and "stair 
hops." All her weight is on her right leg 
which is four inches larger through the thigh 
than her left. And she is taking tennis les-— 
sons. 

Diana has done other things beside ski- 
ing. She graduated from Lincoln-Sudbury where 
she received the Faculty Plaque for a combina- 
tion of honors in academics, school activity, 
and athletics, and the Harvard Book Award for 
outstanding scholarship. Then she was off to 
Dartmouth where she majored in English Litera- 
ture and learned computer skills which led to 
two years of work in the computer field before 
returning to competitive skiing. While at 
Dartmouth she did little skiing. Teoriose 
didn't snow in Hanover those years. 

Her accomplishments will be recognized on 
February 4 in Washington, D.C. by the Women's 
Sports Foundation. At this time she and sev— 
eral other women will be honored at the White 
House for their contributions in the field of 
sports. In 1986 she was the recipient of two 
other awards never before given to a disabled 


skier. The U.S. Ski Writer's Association hon- 
ored her with the Outstanding Competitor 
Award. Prior winners include Billy Kidd, Jean 


Claude Killy, and Cindy Nelson. Also from the 
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U.S. Ski Association she received the Beck In- 
ternational Award. Prior recipients were Phil 
Maher, Tamara McKinney, and Bill Johnson. On 
the slopes at Attitash last year as a member 
of the U.S. Disabled Ski Team she took first 
place in the Downhill, Giant Slalom, and Sla- 
lom, just as she had done the year before in 
the world championships in Sweden. This year 
she will be forerunning a World Cup race in 
March. 

Currently, Diana trains forty weeks a 
year, both with her own coach and in the 
training sessions provided for the U.S. Dis- 
abled team. Her skiis are provided by Ros- 
signol. One she uses for practice and one for 
racing. She has a separate pair for each 
event and much of her own personal care goes 
into each ski. 

What are Diana's goals in life? She'd 
like to see disabled skiing part of the Olym- 
pics and for that she's willing to work hard. 
She's proud to find sponsors and wear their 
headbands. Her long-range goal is marketing 
and yes, she wants to settle down and raise a 
family but not for a few more years, so she 
can have one more shot at the Olympics in 
1992. 


(1) Crogging is crutch jogging. 1 


AT THE OLYMPICS 


Lee Todd is at the Olympics! 


What takes Lee to the Olympics? This 
former Lincolnite is Director of the 
Nordic Ski Program of the United States 
Ski Association headquartered in Colorado 
Springs. For us novices, alpine skiing is 
jumping and crosscountry events. He'll be 
managing the U. S. team and probably 
marching in the Opening Ceremonies. 


Lee, brother of Lucia MacMahon and 
recreation committee member Robb Todd, 
graduated from Belmont Hill School and 
Nichols College. His interest was 
nurtured at Lincoln Guide Service - Mike 
Farny's by another name. After leaving 
Lincoln, Lee went to Blueberry Hill Inn's 
ski touring center in Vermont. But it's 

in the family. His nephew (Lucia's son) 
is into crosscountry skiing in a "big 
way." Not only is he racing successfully 
in the East (he was awarded a medal in 
the junior olympics by Uncle Lee), but he 
is a member of the St. Lawrence college 
team. Congratulations to the Todds from 
The Lincoln Review. ®) 
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COMING IN NEXT | 
ISSUE THE "LAND. 
BANK TAX’ 


by Eleanor Fitzgerald | 


Serious reservations come to my _ mind 
about the proposed local option sales tax on 
real estate (euphemistically called the land 
bank tax or the real estate transfer tax). 
These will be further explored in the March 
issue of this magazine. | 

There is serious impact on families who © 
move fairly frequently and thus are involved 
in multiple home sales over the years. I will 
focus briefly on what could happen to two fam- | 
ilies of equal size and income who become 
homeowners in Lincoln at the same time. Over — 
the years one family will pay and pay and pay 
this sales tax while the other has a free 
ride. Is this fair? 

Affordable housing and conservation are 
issues that move us. If the end result of 
this bill means significantly more expensive 
housing costs for all except those who qualify 
for high density subsidized housing, has any-, 
thing worthwhile been accomplished? 

What about the costs of administering and 
collecting this tax? Will this be an addi- 
tional burden on the Registries of Deeds which 
are already overburdened? How much will be 
skimmed off the top by these expenses? 

Your ideas and comments are _ invited. 
Please call Eleanor Fitzgerald, 259-8952 or 
Betty Smith, 259-9142 (Editor of The Review). gj 
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Taped by Bob Stecher 
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THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY IS: 


ushered in by Groundhog's day - is he dreaming of your garden? 
Christmas gift book reading time. 
escape time - Maui - Sanibel - Aruba - Caneel Bay. 
traffic jams. Crosscountry skiers are everywhere. 
the tenth anniversary of the Blizzard of 1978 
carnation time at L-S - a Valentine's Day tradition 
Olympics! 
knit a sweater month - at least your hands will stay warm. 
count the oil trucks on the road as you drive to work month. 
winter ski vacations for school kids. 
snowplower's paradise; let's hope the side streets are sanded and plowed. 
burn the midnight oil month at town offices. 
Town officials deserve praise for spending 
long hours hassling over the budget. 
special. Send a valentine to someone who loves you. 
extra long in '88. Leap year is upon us! 
Beware men of Lincoln! 
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If this is what 


approximately 393 cars 
look like... 


imagine a potential of 12,800 
car trips through Lincoln. 


Come to the Middlesex County Commissioners 
public hearing to make your voice heard 


Tuesday, December 1 at 3 p.m. 
Middlesex County Hospital 
775 Trapelo Road, Waltham 
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A CIVIC EXCURSION 


by Suze Craig 


On Monday, November 30, 1987, | briefly visited a number 
of local establishments to hand out copies of the flyer you see 
reproduced on the opposite page. My intent: to show as many 
Lincolnites as possible where their vested interests lie, which is 
to say certainly not with more traffic through town. 

The flyer came about in reaction to a developer's proposal to 
widen Winter Street and Old County Road near our border with 
Waltham. Doing so, the developer feels, would take care of the 
traffic created by a million square feet of office space on land in 
Waltham adjacent to Bay Colony. Thus the flyer’s purpose: to 
give townspeople a graphic idea of what a potential of an addi- 
tional 12,800 car trips through Lincoln—and that’s a conserva- 
tive projection—could mean. 

My own trip about town had been shortened considerably by 
a neighbor who covered the area above Five Comers. | was to 
visit the area below, paying special attention to the schools and 
the village, and get the flyer up where people would see it. 

The excursion was interesting. Reactions varied. 

At the Hartwell School Office copies were there waiting for 
me. But unposted. The principal had stopped by the Town Of- 
fices on her way to work and was given them by one of the 
Selectmen. 

| left copies with the Brooks secretary. “Dreadful, isn’t it,” she 
commented, placing them on her desk. 

On to the Library cum Gym. The librarian on duty rolled her 
eyes wildly; “Put two up! And how about another one onthe front 
door?” No needto ask where her interests are; she lives on Wes- 
ton Road, which would become a main artery for those twelve 
thousand and some vehicles. | used scotch tape and 
thumbtacks. 

"Ah," said the bike shop owner, holding the sheet at arm's 
length. He scanned down the full fourteen inches. "Ah HAH!’ 
he said, and proceeded to tape it firmly to the lower left corner 
of his big front window. 

When | pulled in to buy gas, the station’s owner was at the 
pumps. | showed him the flyer; he looked at it silently through 
the car window. “Gee, you oughta see the traffic by here in the 
morning rush hour,” he finally responded. | handed him my credit 
card, remarking it was the evening one | generally had to tangle 
with and that was bad enough, thanks, I'd let the moming one 
alone. 

At the bank, the cashier quickly explained the manager 
wasn't there (| could see that) and she’d have to ask the 
manager if the flyer could be posted. She took the single copy, 
dutifully glanced at it, put it aside. 

Next, the drugstore, moderately busy with morning paper 
customers and Lincoln commuters. The druggist on duty gave 
the sheet a quick glance over the tops of his glasses. “Yep, we'll 
put it up when we've got time to stop and breathe.” (Hooray, it’s 
still up today!) 

Next stop the supermarket. Yes, she'd hang it up, she being 
young, sandy-haired, with glasses. Later | saw it taped up in- 
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side along with other notices concerning housecleaning. On the 
door, outside: information concerning an antiques show, birth- 
ing classes. 

The damp warmth of soil and scent of mixed flowers en- 
veloped me in the florist’s shop. The owner looked at the flyer 
and shook her head gloomily. | couldn't tell if the response was 
to my asking her to post it or to the prospect of an endless motor- 
cade at school bus time right outside her grandchildren’s house. 

At the gift shop a species of double take, for I'm a customer, 
not a salesman. | explained my mission briefly; when | put my 
hand in my briefcase to take out the flyer there was a subtle shift 
in our relationship. They eyed me warily. Quickly, then, “Oh, 
we've a policy of no posters of any kind in our windows.” | placed 
a copy on the counter. 

The secretary in the insurance office nodded slowly, “Oh, 1'll 
ask the manager, thank you, that’s food for thought.” 

At the travel agency the reaction I'd expected all along. 
“That’s just terrible! Good grief, right now with nothing like this” 
(she waved the flyer) “it takes me thirty minutes just to get from 
the Mass Pike to 128—right there at Route 20.” We indulged in 
mutual horror. 

The Post Office shot right back across the counter “Sure, 
there’s a space just there, just stick it up there.” Ah, next to a 
Wanted sign. 

I've puzzled over this series of reactions, wondered what they 
mean, taken together. Even looked up the word vested. 

Looking back now, | suspect what | did was commit a 
beginner's error in communication. | had thought that since | un- 
derstood the implications of my communication—the flyer—all 
my readers would as well. And wham! plaster them up 
everywhere. But | reckon some of them didn’t. Which is probab- 
ly my fault. | didn’t take time enough to lead them by the hand 
down the the logical steps of my discussion to my inevitable con- 
clusion. How would another 12,800 car trips through Lincoln af- 
fect us all? Can we really see it? 

We can't. And that’s the whole problem. The enormity is just 
too much; it careens into absurdity, like the billion dollar debt. 
Jeepers, you don’t worry about the monsters under the bed you 
can't see—I tell Lindsay that all the time. If you do worry, you'll 
go bonkers. 

Because we can't see that prospective traffic, can’t envision 
how it will change our living space, we can’t worry about it. 

Ah. My problem becomes one of communication; how can | 
make the monsters under the bed real? That irritating quotation 
by Quintilian comes back to haunt me: "Write not so that your 
reader may understand, but so that he must understand." 

But, |! remonstrate, the issues are complex. | mean, we're get- 
ting into some really heavy stuff like the nature of reality—not 
to mention levels of interest, vested and otherwise. It’s well-nigh 
impossible to make someone understand, given only the space 
of amere 8 x 14 flyer, even if a picture isworth a thousand words. 

Wonder if | can get that written thousand in some other way. 
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LINCOLN CONTEMPORARY ESTATE 


CELEBRATE LIFE in an environment of beauty, privacy, luxury and quality. 
This 11 room Contemporary residence offers: 
e Great entertainment areas, soaring ceilings, walls of glass, Skylights. 
The ultimate all-white kitchen. 
Mirrored and marble master bathroom spa. 
Sited on three + hilltop acres, half in Weston, with endless treetop vistas. 
Adjoins miles on conservation land and trails. 


Artistically landscaped with bluestone patios, heated 60 x 30 pool, 
pergola and plantings. 


AN INCOMPARABLE PROPERTY $1,700,000. 00 
OFFERED BY 
SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY, 536-6632 
AND 


group / west 


Realtors 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


259-9700 Nine Lewis Street, Lincoin. MA 443-5299 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. Lois Krasilovsky Elizabeth Kimnach 
Carol Mankowich Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. Martha Snelling 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I. Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Mikki Lipsey 
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LINCOLN 


TODD POND CONDOMINIUMS 


Rare townhouse unit with 
attached garage. 


$249,500.00 M.L.S. 


CARLISLE 


FABULOUS WATERFRONT 
CONTEMPORARY with 
dramatic interior 
spaces. 


$497,500. Exclusive 


WESTON 


WONDERFUL SKYLIT two year 
old contemporary, 8 rooms 
Ons O7e,0CRES » 


$595,000. M.L.S. Exclusive 


group / west 


Realtors 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


259-9700 Nine Lewis Street, Lincoln, MA 443-5299 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. —_ Lois Krasilovsky Elizabeth Kimnach 
Carol Mankowich Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. Martha Snelling 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.1. Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Mikki Lipsey 
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C. E. STANKARD, Ill 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


All Types of Excavating 
Septic Systems Installation 
Trucking and Backhoe Rental 


Deliveries of 


Loam —- Gravel —- Bark Mulch 


259 — 1361 Sanding 


Snow Plowi 
wing Lincoln, Ma. Radio Dispatch 
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THE DAY NIGHT-HUNTER 


by Phyllis Swift 


Richthofen loves the Flint's esker. In 
case some readers are not familiar with the 
word "esker," Mr. Webster describes it so: '"''a 
long narrow ridge or mound of sand, gravel, 
and boulders deposited by a stream flowing on, 


within, or beneath a stagnant glacier.'"' Won- 
derful!! 

Lincoln is the beneficiary of the first 
‘description - "a long narrow ridge." It be- 


gins or began in what is now called "Oak Mead-— 
ow" off Lexington Road. It has been chopped 
into, bisected, leveled through the genera-— 
tions of Lincoln settlers, leaving about a 
quarter of a mile still intact directly behind 
Flint's farm and is indeed, after five genera- 
tions, still owned by the blesséd Flints. Its 
access is on the southerly corner of Lexington 
and Old Farm Roads. 

Richthofen, the doberman pinscher, and I 
walk the esker religiously, usually late in 
the afternoon. I could go into lengthy rap- 
turous recitations about the esker in the 
spring with its contiguous ribbon of marsh 
marigolds, the fall with the beeches in flame, 
and the winter with its undulating ski track - 
but it is not pertinent to the story. 

About a month ago, say October 28 for 
those of you who save your reading until the 
storm windows are washed and in place, Richt- 
hofen, his friend Winnie, who also enjoys our 
outings, and I were nearing the swamp end of 
the esker when a very large bird flew up from 
the edge of the trail. He landed on the top 
of a dead tree not more than forty feet away, 
perched precariously, gave us the evil eye and 
did not move off. Most unusual behavior. 
This creature was easily identifiable by his 
long ears as the great horned owl, but why he 
Stayed to watch us was a mystery to be soon 
resolved! Having stopped dead in our tracks 
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to watch this odd occurrence, we slowly con- 
tinued. I never took my eyes off the bird. 
(Both dogs instinctively stop when I stop - 
can you believe bird-watching dogs?) Answer 
to the puzzle. On the right of the trail was 
an old four-foot high trunk of a tree com- 
pletely rotted out in the center-——-containing a 
beautifully tucked-up freshly killed young 
rabbit. Both dogs thoroughly investigated the 
tasty treasure, but were firmly called off by 
the owl and made to continue on their way, 
leaving the great day night-hunter and banker 
his well-earned dinner. 

The next day there was not a sign to be 
found of our interesting encounter. On our 
walks we never pass that tree stump without 
the dogs checking to see if it might harbor a 


delectable tidbit for tea. i 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 


$7.00 out of town 
Name 


Address 
Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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May Peace Prevail 


The Peace Pole 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


At the Special Town Meeting of October 2, 
1984, the Town, acting on a petitioned warrant 
article, voted to accept the gift of a ''Peace 
Pole'' from the Japanese Government. Although 
some voters had not been able to erase the an— 
ger and fears built up in the years of the 
Second Great War and its aftermath, the con- 
sensus was that such a symbol of new direc- 
tions should not be rejected. The terms of 
the article stipulated that the pole should be 
erected in a "prominent and aesthetically 
pleasing location," so that passing pedes- 
trians might note it and ponder its message. 
The Selectmen were given the responsibility to 
find the appropriate placement and see the 
necessary work was done. 

Simple thing to plant a plain pole, one 
would think. The fact that the job was not as 
simple as it seemed is evident from the pass— 
ing of three years from the acceptance to the 
actual positioning. And visible though the 
location may be to people on foot, the passing 
motorist can easily miss the fact that some- 
thing has been added to the mini-park between 
Lincoln Guide Service and Ridge Road. 

Lincoln has many prominently visible 
spots, and, of course, many aesthetic ones. 
The problem was to find a combination of the 
two attributes on a piece of Town-owned land 
not controlled by the regulations of the His— 
toric District. The Lincoln Library was sug- 
gested early on. The hitch was the Library is 
in the Historic District, and it is very dif- 
ficult to add anything in the Historic Dis- 
trict zone. (Ask the Council on Aging about 
its efforts to put in a sign at Bemis Hall 
cautioning against the blockage of a handicap-— 
ped access!) Another choice, the Mall area, 
seemed to offer lots of visibility, since it 
serves more people than any other location in 
Town and would certainly qualify for having 
prominent places. However, that land does not 
now belong to the Town. Because the Land Con- 
servation Trust holds the Mall property, the 
Town would have to seek a deed to any piece of 
it, and before any deed could be granted, a 
survey would have been required. The $100 ex- 
pense money voted at the 1984 meeting would 
obviously not cover legal fees and the costs 
of a surveyor, so no pole at the Mall. 
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Finally, the Planning Board and Selectmen 
conferred with the Garden Club to agree on a 
spot at the mini-park across the street from 
the Mall. Early in December 1987 the Peace 
Pole was finally installed in the corner of 
the fence bounded by Lincoln and Ridge Roads. 
The pole, a white stele, has the message ''May 
peace prevail on Earth" printed alternately in 
English and Japanese on its sides. The Garden 
Club intends to make plantings around its base 
come spring that will both beautify the set- 
ting and better define the separation between 
fence and pole, and its members hope the site 
will continue to be an attractive and peaceful 
oasis in the midst of Lincoln's bustling bus- 
iness district. 
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In Pursuit of Peace 


The following articles contributed to 
Lincoln Review discuss a variety of peace 
tivities in which people of Lincoln are 
volved. Each article is quite different as 
are the people who have written them. Yet, 
they all record involvement in working for 
peace and indicate a few of the multiple op- 
portunities available. 

The editors of The Review are pleased to 
publish these articles in order to bring the 
peace activities to the attention of our read-— 
ers. Some groups are politically active, some 
groups are associated with local churches, but 
all seek peace on earth - a laudatory endeav- 
or. 

If any other Lincoln person or group is 
working for peace, an article about their ac- 


tivities sent to the editors of The Lincoln 
Review, would be welcome. Responses to the 


articles appearing here would also be appreci- 
ated. 


From Carmela D'Elia, Student, Teacher and 
Activist 


"When we dream that we are dreaming, 
the moment of awaking is at hand." 
- Novalis (1) 


Caesar, (2) a refugee from Guatemala, now 
painfully tells of his years of suffering: 
"not able to look at people in the eye" until 
he was sixteen, when a priest told him he was 

-a real person worthy of dignity. Caesar can 
now look people in the eye, but he painfully 
-Tetains the psychological wounds of humilia-— 
tion and the physical scars caused by the 
death squad. 

Do people in the United States really 


know the dignity of Central Americans? They 
are a respository of deeply hidden knowledge, 
sensibilities and profound spiritual 
Strengths. Must we, the people of the United 
States, always go with our material wealth and 
bullets to "'save'' the people's lives? Central 
Americans have so much to offer the other 
Americans. They know that they are dreamers 
‘who share a vision. 

Americans have to awaken in order to 
dream and share the vision of Central Ameri- 
cans. 


(1) Baron 
1801, a German Romantic poet. 
fallow field. 

(2) Sponsored by the Sanctuary Education Com-— 
mittee of Boston. 


Frederick von Hardenberg, 1772- 
Novalis means a 


From Sara Mattes, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Massachusetts Freeze Voter 


As a child of the fifties, I, like most 
of my generation, spent a certain amount of 
time in grammar school under my desk, practic-— 
ing for nuclear war. For some reason, that 
metal and wood object over my head seemed ade- 
quate protection against the Life magazine im-— 
age of a mushroom cloud and its aftermath in 
Hiroshima. Yet, in spite of my trusty desk, I 
suffered nightmares that ended in images of 
nuclear holocaust. These nightmares subsided 
with age and the flurry of optimism and trea- 
ty-signing of the Kennedy era, prompted by the 


sixties' Ban-the-Bomb movement. 
Twenty years later, those nightmares re- 
turned. This time the trusty desk was not 


available and no replacement would suffice. 
Instead I, like many others, found a common 
sense approach offered by the nuclear freeze 
concept — a call to halt testing, production 
and deployment of nuclear weapons by both the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. It was based on the practical 
premise that each superpower had enough nu- 
clear warheads to blow each other up at least 
fifty times over, and surely, that was enough. 
Many in Lincoln shared this belief and joined 
together to promote the idea through public 
education, town meetings, and petition drives, 
with the goal of influencing Congress and the 
President to bring a halt to the nuclear arms 
race. 

We in Lincoln Waging Peace (we intention-— 
ally chose an "'active'' name) were not alone. 
In Massachusetts over 140 cities and towns had 
the same idea. Nationally, millions of like- 
minded people were joining together in local 
and state organizations to lobby for a nuclear 
freeze. Eventually we, also, created a na-— 
tional organization, the National Nuclear Wea- 
pons Freeze Campaign, to coordinate our indi- 
vidual efforts. 

When we began our efforts in Lincoln in 
1981, our congressional delegation did not 
share our support for the Freeze. But persis— 
tent lobbying paid off, and by the next year 
all of our representatives and senators had 
become co-sponsors of the Freeze Resolution. 
Our experience in Massachusetts was being re- 
peated all across the country. 

In 1983, when it became apparent that we 
had signed up as many congressmen as we could, 
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and we had not been able to persuade the Pres— 
ident to support the Freeze, we put into ac— 
tion the concept that "if you can't change the 
mind of the politician, you can change the 
politician." We formed Freeze Voter (FV), a 
Political Action Committee (PAC) to support 
candidates who were committed to the Freeze 
and to nuclear arms control. I served as the 


first Executive Director of Massachusetts 
Freeze Voter and continue to serve as the 
Chair of its Board of Directors. Our PAC's 


intent was not to give money to candidates, 
but rather to convert our people-power into 
political clout at the ballot box by actively 
lobbying candidates to support our issue and 
then promoting those candidates in our commun— 
ities through local Freeze groups, such as 
Lincoln Waging Peace. 

FV provided a unique bridge between elec-— 
toral politics and peace activists. Through 
FV, the activist focused on the issue and 
viewed the candidate as the vehicle for ad- 
vancing the issue. In Massachusetts the 1984 
Freeze Voter Campaign to support then Lieuten- 
ant Governor John Kerry's election bid and 
congressional races, such as then State Sena- 
tor Chester Atkins', drew over 5,000 volun- 
teers into what came to be known as the Freeze 
Force. The success in Massachusetts was re- 
peated in all the targeted races across the 
country. Nationally, FV was part of the mar-— 
gin of victory in over eighty percent of its 
targeted races. The success was repeated in 
1986. 

The reward for such efforts has been a 
close working relationship with the candidates 
we have supported and an open dialogue about 
arms control issues. A good example is the 
Arms Control Advisory Committee appointed by 
Senator Kerry after his election. That com—- 
mittee, which meets monthly, is comprised of 
arms control experts Randy Forsberg, Jerome 
Weisner, and George Rathgens, as well as lead- 
ers of arms control organizations, such as 
Jerry Grossman and Jennifer Leaning. There 
are also representatives from FV, like me. 
Our purpose is to be a sounding board for Sen- 
ator Kerry's ideas and to develop our own cre- 
ative proposals for arms control initiatives 
which the Senator might carry out. 

Over the years I have come to believe 
that, for an organization to advance its cause 
effectively, it must be financially sound. 
While volunteers are the foundation of FV's 
success, there must also be a professional and 
experienced paid staff and sufficient mate- 
rials for education, outreach, and guidance 
for local activists. Lincoln's continued gen- 
erosity is evidence it shares this belief. 
The town is an important base of financial 
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support for FV programs, national, state, and 
local. 

My energy for the last two years has been 
devoted to facilitating fund-raising to sup— 
port national FV programs, especially the pro- 
grams which teach and encourage grassroots 
participation in the electoral process. Right 
now, that means raising money to finance a 
unique program to train people in how to be- 
come delegates to their respective national 
party conventions and then how to have an im- 
pact as an arms control advocate once at the 
convention. Delegate training workshops are 
being held regionally, with a special focus on 
states with a large number of delegates. In 
addition, training materials are sent to all 
key activists who are not able to attend the 
training sessions. It's exciting to learn how 
to open the process to all of us and make dem-— 
ocracy work from the bottom up! 

Someone asked me recently how I could 
keep from being overwhelmed by the enormity of 
the problem of the threat of nuclear war, how 
I keep from growing depressed as Star Wars 
looms ever bigger on the horizon. I said, 
"It's all in how you count." I see what for 
me are victories over the years. I see a de- 
gree of holding the line in the face of enor- 
mous opposition. I see millions of people who 
are now conscious of the nuclear problem, peo- 
ple who knew little and cared less seven years 
ago. I see arms control now as an issue that 
must be responded to by any candidate running 
for national office. I see candidates coming 
to organizations like FV and saying, "What's 
the line on 'x'? Can you give me a briefing 
on your positions?" I see more and more rep— 
resentatives and senators in Washington ad- 
vancing arms control. Maybe they are not yet 
a majority, but their numbers, with our help, 
are growing. I see us, all peace activists, 
as part of an ongoing process. There is no 
single activity that will make the difference, 
but every effort combined with all others is 
absolutely essential. 

The recent summit and its afterglow be- 
long to all of us, and without all of> us® 
would not have taken place. It is an impor— 
tant beginning to greater progress toward arms 
control. 


From Abby Avery, a National Honorary Vice 
President of the Sierra Club 


The Sierra Club is a relatively new per- 
son-on-the—block in the organized peace com- 
munity. Traditionally, our role has been to 
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look after the natural environment, and the 
Club has been growing rapidly ever since the 
first Earth Day, doing just that. There were, 
as of last March, 227 Sierra Club members in 
Lincoln, people who had sent in their dues to 
San Francisco, and whose names had been fed 
into the big computer out there. 

Back in November 1955, the national board 
approved a statement, prepared by then Execu- 
tive Director David Brower, outlining the pub-—- 
lic involvement necessary prior to the Armed 


Forces' implementation of plans to use public 
lands, parks, wildernesses and wildlife re- 
fuges. There should be ample time for public 


scrutiny and public comment before final plans 
were carried out, David urged. 

But it wasn't until the 1980s that a sig- 
nificant segment of the Club members began 
raising their voices asking for policy state- 
ments by the National Club Board, pointing out 
the negative impact that increasing military 
build-up was having on land, air and water, 
and what action the Club should advocate. 

Today, the New England Chapter of the Si- 
erra Club, 17,380 members in five states, has 
an active committee, the Nuclear Issues Com— 
mittee ("NIC"), which recently brought Carl 
Sagan to speak to a capacity crowd of 600+ at 
the Lincoln Filene Center at Tufts University. 
His subject was "'The Nuclear Arms Race as an 
Environmental Issue."' More events are being 
planned and publications prepared on this and 
similar appropriate subjects for use here and 
nationally. There's a wide open door for oth- 
ers of those 227 members to take an active 
part, or just share ideas and comments. Drop 
me a note, Box 246, Lincoln Center, or call at 
259-8483. 


From Lynn Chong, Teacher and Peace Activist 


Henry David Thoreau, in "On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience" speaks to today's typical 
reader when he said of the 
nineteenth century opposition to slavery, be- 
fore action on that issue resolved the prob- 
lem, ''There are thousands who are in opinion 
opposed to slavery and to the war, who yet, in 
effect, do nothing to put an end to them; who 
sit down with their hands in their pockets, 
and say they know not what to do, and do noth- 
ing... They hesitate, and they regret, and 
sometimes they petition; but they do nothing 
in earnest and with effect. They will wait, 
well disposed, for others to remedy the evil, 
that they may no longer have it to regret..." 
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With the Peace Pole in our midst, in the 
center of our busy lives and commercial heart, 
the opportunity to wage peace, personally, 
should be taken. It is a different opportuni- 
ty for each. It may be as severe-seeming as 
leaving a lucrative defense contract job. It 
may be questioning the leadership of Raytheon. 
It may be wearing a lapel anti-war/pro-peace 
button or sporting a serious bumper sticker 
where before there was, carefully, none. It 
may be speaking during the prayer opportunity 
at weekly church or synagogue services. LE 
the peace-waging opportunity taken is in the 
form of letter-writing, Thoreau's disparage- 
ment (''sometimes they petition") could be kept 
in mind. Write letters, but also make phone 
calls. The White House "'comments line'' is 
202-456-7639. What if its daily users are 
primarily Reagan supporters saying, "go ahead 
with Contra aid" or "SDI is smart of you and 
fine. Go for it!"? The possibility exists, 
unless we all use it, that the President hears 
only what he wants to hear. 


From Rosemary Shiras, Teacher and Peace 
Activist 


For; the past. six years, the™ Epfscopal 
parish of St. Anne's in-the-Fields in Lincoln 
has been privileged to serve as a sister par- 
Augustine's Episcopal parish in 
Pearl Lagoon, Nicaragua. In 1981, in response 
to a call from the Episcopal Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, members of St. Anne's investigated a 
parish in a remote part of Nicaragua. Pearl 
Lagoon, on the Atlantic coast, is seventeen 
hours by boat and bus from Managua. St. Au- 
gustine is a parish of 200 members, primarily 
of Afro-Caribbean heritage. English is the 
native language. 

In 1984, four of us from St. Anne's trav-— 
eled to Nicaragua to visit our sister parish. 
Because of contra attacks on the village of 
Pearl Lagoon, we were only permitted to go as 
far as the coastal town of Bluefields, four 
hours by boat from Pearl Lagoon. Father Juan 
Ordénéz, the pastor of St. Augustine, came to 
Bluefields in a dugout canoe to welcome us to 
his area. In spite of adverse conditions, we 
were greeted by Father Juan, and by all Nica- 
raguans whom we met, with hospitality and en- 


thusiasm - and what they had they shared; 
their rice and beans, and their theology of 
hope. 
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Twice a year St. Anne's sends a collec-— 
tion of goods: medical equipment and supplies, 
clothing and sewing materials, tools and 
school supplies to the parish of Pearl Lagoon. 

Father Juan Ordénéz visited our parish in 
Lincoln in January 1986 and will return for a 
second visit in April. Father Juan wants 
peace in his country. He talks about it, 
prays for it and works for it. He asks us at 
St. Anne's to do the same. He looks forward 
to the time when the people of his village 
feel free to fish and to farm without fear of 
attack. He looks forward to the day when 
young men and women do not fight, but live and 
work together. Pearl Lagoon once had an ex- 
cellent baseball team. He hopes that soon 
again the people of his village will have the 
freedom to play their favorite sport. 


BEYOND WAR 
by Enid Winchell 


Beyond War is a national grassroots move— 
ment that has an active team in Lincoln which 
started up two years ago. The basic premise 
relates to the utility of war in the atomic 
age. It stresses the need to find creative 
ways to resolve conflict in our lives and be- 
tween nations. The nuclear crisis requires 
new thinking if we aim to prevent total de- 
struction of our planet as we know it. 

Discussion takes place in small living 
room groups, a format which appeals to those 
who live with a deep concern which they have 
been unable to explain in a larger forum. The 
power of an individual to effect change is 
acknowledged and gradually hope emerges. All 
are encouraged to find their own personal 
course of action, knowing that, together, we 
can build a safer world for our children. 

On the national level, Beyond War is 
mounting a campaign to influence the decision— 
making process of the voter and the presiden- 
tial candidates. "War does not work anymore” 
has been the banner in New Hampshire and Iowa 
and is used in radio spots, at country fairs, 
in proclamations, and in interviews. Count— 
less volunteer hours have been donated with 
the belief that participatory democracy must 
be made to work. 
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Beyond War 


There have been two important interna- 
tional initiatives. Following the Annual 
Award to the countries which developed the 
Contadora Process (1), Beyond War sent a task 
force to Central America for a month. Their 
observations were then given to legislators 
and other groups in over 200 interviews in 
Washington, D.C. 

The subsequent support for the Arias Plan 
can be tied in, perhaps, to the intense study 
and course of action pursued nationwide. No 
one has figures on how many letters and phone 
calls were made to Congress, but they could 
well have made a difference. 

The second initiative of research and 
study leading to action, equally timely and 
critical, is intended to develop understanding 
of and improve relations with the U.S.S.R. 
began exploring these goals in 
1984, resulting in the publication of the book 
Breakthrough: Emerging New Thinking.(2) This 
first book jointly written by Soviet and Unit-—- 
ed States scholars is in keeping with glasnost 
and the current summitry. The next phase is 
to send a task force to the U.S.S.R. in 1988; 
and the pattern, which worked so well in Cen- 
tral America, will be followed again. 

The notable event in December 1987 was 
the presentation of the annual Beyond War 
Award to the Peace Corps. The ceremony took 
place in San Francisco, with a local satellite 
downlink in Concord. About fifty former Peace 
Corps Volunteers were honored at a festive re- 
ception open to the public. Five of these 
volunteers were from Lincoln: Sam Mygatt, 
Peter and Page Von Mertens, John Williams, and 
Karl Zuelke.(3) 

Lincoln Beyond War has a mailing list of 
150 residents of this area and puts out an oc— 
casional newsletter. Anyone interested in 
knowing more may call the Kanos at 259-9238 or 
the Winchells at 259-8962. (4) 


(1) The Contadora process refers to a confer- 
ence initiated in 1983 on Contadora Island off 
the coast of Panama. Present were Colombia, 
Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela. The conference 
was in response to growing conflict in neigh- 
boring countries in Central America, with the 
goal of a peaceful negotiated settlement of 
violence. This peace process has continued 
with the support of virtually every nation. 
(2) Available in the Lincoln Library. 

(3) Other Peace Corps Volunteers from Lincoln 
are: Clark Bernard, Lydia Donaldson, Andrew 
Fallender, Charles Hurd, Rollin Johnson, Amy 
Wales, and Shelly Wales. If anyone knows of 
Peace Corps Volunteers not listed here who 
either grew up in Lincoln or are living in 
Lincoln now, please let the editor of The Lin- 
coln Review know about them. 


(4) Enid and Gordon Winchell are co-leaders 
with Dorothy and Cyrus Kano of Lincoln Beyond 
War. 


THE FIRST PARISH PEACE GROUP 
by Claire Pearmain, Chair Pro Tem 


The First Parish Peace Group was formed 
in 1984 with the goal of motivating and edu- 
cating ourselves and the parish on issues re- 
lating to peace and of supporting each other 
in our individual and group peace efforts. 

At the annual church meeting in June 
1986, the following resolution presented by 
the Peace Group was passed by a large majori- 
ty: 

"As members of the First Parish in Lincoln, we 

join people of good will from every land and 

faith in support of peace and justice. In the 

spirit of Jesus, we stand for the non-violent 

resolution of conflict. 

As a church assembled, acknowledging our di- 
versity, we resolve: 

to make peace a central concern of this con— 
gregation; 

to seek inner peace as individuals; 

to deepen our mutual understanding of each 
other's viewpoints; 

to support one another in our striving towards 
peace; 

to develop further programs on peace and jus— 
tice in our parish; 

to reach out to other communities worldwide; 

to allocate resources toward these objec-— 
tives." 

The group's greatest concerns in the past 
year have been the problems of nuclear weapons 
and war in Central America. 

Our efforts to decrease nuclear weapons 
varied from letter writing and lobbying legis— 
lators to supporting the Test Ban Treaty, and 
to providing financial support to a young film 
maker, Liane Brandon, for her project, ''How to 
Prevent a Nuclear War,'' which previewed at the 
Brattle Theater in October 1987. Members also 
educated and petitioned on the problem of nu- 
clear power plant safety. 

The Peace Group presented several speak-— 
ers on Central American problems, proposed 
that the Easter offering be sent to a Nicara- 
guan orphanage, participated in the cross— 
state Good Friday Via Crucis Walk, joining it 
from Newton to Boston, and in the Rally for 
Peace and Justice in Washington last spring. 
Members have worked on a petition drive for a 
referendum to end the war in Central America. 

Another responsibility of the Peace Group 
is the annual allocation of church funds to 


organizations working for peace and justice. 
These funds are assigned to the Peace Group by 
the church Committee of Concern, the outreach 
group. 

Most recently, a candlelight vigil was 
held on Thursday, December 10, near the Peace 
Pole in South Lincoln in celebration of the 
signing of the INF Treaty by President Reagan 
and Premier Gorbachev. 

We welcome anyone who would like to join 
in our efforts. iz 
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to a wonderful 
Strauss, who was the United States Ambassador 


‘NURSING IS A WONDERFUL PROFESSION’ 


A Talk With Retired School Nurse Pat Garrison 
by Mary Terrell 


When Mrs. Garrison first heard that her 
older sister, Maureen, intended to Study nurs— 
ing at Roosevelt Hospital in New York City, 
she could not understand why anyone would want 
to be a nurse. Her only experience with a 
"nurse" was with the nanny who took care of 
them as children growing up in Ireland. It 
dismayed her to think that this is what her 
sister wanted to be. But when she went to 
visit her sister, met her student nurse 
friends, and felt the excitement of being as— 
sociated with one of the best surgical hospi- 
tals in the country, Mrs. Garrison decided she 
would also study nursing. 

Pat Garrison was born in Ireland and edu-— 
cated in England before she decided to follow 
her sister's footsteps to the Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal School of Nursing. She was no stranger to 
the United States because mother was an Ameri-— 
can and the family regularly visited their 
relatives here. 

In 1928 she entered the school of nursing 
to begin the two-and—a-hal f-year training pro— 
gram and was a probationer for four months. 
During the first six months she attended 
classes and spent two hours a day on the wards 
for clinical experience. (She worked in the 
operating room and she and another senior 
nursing student did night duty on a ward with 
fifty patients.) Mrs. Garrison recalled that 
the training was strict and the nursing stu- 
dents had a ten o'clock curfew. As she talks 
about those days as a student nurse, her en- 
thusiasm and excitement are evident. 

After graduating from nursing school in 
the early 1930's, Mrs. Garrison worked at the 
Presbyterian Hospital Medical Center and Memo-— 


_Yial Hospital (now the Sloane Kettering Hospi- 


tal) in New York. She began to save as much 


of her salary as possible because she wanted 


to go to London and Ireland. Since she was 
not making enough money as a staff nurse she 
decided to do private duty. This decision led 
opportunity. Jesse Isidore 


to France, needed nursing care because of a 
minor illness he had developed. Mrs. Garrison 
was fortunate to have him for a patient. Dur- 
ing the course of his care, Mrs. Garrison hap-— 
pened to mention her interest in going to Eu- 
Tope. Mr. Strauss was also a trustee of the 
American Hospital in Paris and offered to help 
her obtain a position there. Even now, Mrs. 
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Garrison seems not to believe her good luck. 
She, of course, accepted his help and went to 
work in Paris for a year. The salary was low 
but she enjoyed the experience and also trav-— 
eled to Italy, Switzerland and Ireland. While 
in Europe, Mrs. Garrison remembers hearing 
"rumblings" about the war. She read the news— 
paper reports of the Nazi attacks on Poland 
and their horrible treatment of the Jews. 

After a year, it was time to return home. 
Once home, she wanted to do something other 
than hospital nursing. A friend told her 
about a position in an insurance company. A 
nurse was needed to check the health status of 
individuals who wanted insurance by taking a 
history and rating the diseases in terms of 
Severity. Mrs. Garrison worked with a physi- 
cian and learned to take and develop X-rays, 
and do electrocardiograms. She summed up the 
experience as interesting, in addition to hav-— 
ing good hours (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.). 

Meanwhile, World War II was raging. No- 
tices began to appear in the newspapers for 
nurses. Mrs. Garrison responded to the call 
and enlisted in the Army. All nurses became 
second lieutenants. She felt that because of 
her years of experience and her ability to 
Speak French that she should have a higher 
rank. With the same spirit that took her into 
nursing and to Europe, Mrs. Garrison decided 
to take her case to Colonel Landry, who was in 
charge of medical services on the eastern sea— 
board. She went to the Eastern Seaboard Head- 
quarters, located on Governor's Island, New 
York, for the interview. Expecting to see a 
man, Mrs. Garrison was very surprised to see a 
slender woman with gray hair. Colonel Landry 
was Sympathetic to the young nurse but pointed 
out that the rules would not allow her to 
raise her rank. Perhaps the Colonel was taken 
by the young woman's assertiveness as well as 
her experience, because she did assign her to 
undergo basic training on Governor's Island. 

Mrs. Garrison spent six months in basic 
training. She was put in charge of a twenty- 
bed medical ward of soldiers suffering from 
pneumonia and bronchitis resulting from expo- 
Sure to bad weather. The ward was old and 
run-down, the paint on the walls in the toilet 
room was dirty and chipped, and the patients 
had only a wooden chair beside their beds on 
which to put their clothes and personal be- 
longings. Mrs. Garrison describes the scene 
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with a sense of outrage that patients would be 
kept in such poor surroundings. She was able 
to find someone to paint the toilet rooms with 
a glossy white enamel and a carpenter to build 
wooden racks to hang the patients' clothes. 
On Saturday, when inspection took place, she 
covered an old wooden table at the end of the 
ward with a colorful cloth and placed maga- 
zines and flowers on it. She had created an 
environment for the soldiers that no doubt 
contributed to their well-being and aided in 
their recovery. 

In June, 1943, Mrs. Garrison was among 
the fifty registered nurses who boarded the 
Queen Elizabeth I with a thousand men in uni- 
form to sail to England. It was hot and 
crowded with six nurses per state room. They 
were required to sleep fully clothed in ham- 
mocks (a rule they finally broke by changing 
into cool nightgowns) and were served only two 
meals a day; breakfast and supper with a snack 
in between. Because of the danger of being 
hit by submarines, the ship zig-—zagged across 
the Atlantic and they had regular lifeboat 
drills. 

After the ship landed in Liverpool, the 
nurses went to an American Hospital in Salis-— 
bury where the wounded soldiers were taken. 
Mrs. Garrison described it as a very good hos-— 
pital. Salisbury was also the place where she 
met Mr. Garrison, who was serving in the Army. 
She recalled spending time bicycling together 
around the area. 

From Salisbury the 5th General Hospital 
was transferred to France and they landed on 
Omaha Beach (an American code name) in 1944, a 
month after D-Day. Mrs. Garrison was put in 
charge of central supply, which is the depart- 
ment responsible for sterile supplies such as 
surgical instruments, dressings, etc. This 
work was done under difficult conditions be- 
cause the hospital consisted entirely of 
tents. Mrs. Garrison commented that they "had 
to make do'"' and describes the meadow where 
they were located as a "sea of tents." Her 
staff included four enlisted men (Mr. Garrison 
also worked with her), four nurses, four 
French women and two German prisoners who also 
helped with the work. Mrs. Garrison told of 
One encounter she had with a prisoner who was 
not working carefully. She pointed out to him 
that the hospital was caring for all soldiers, 
including Germans, and if he did not improve 
she would have him transferred. There was no 
further problem. 

A Boston Globe article written in 1944 
described the hospital as having a census of 
Over one thousand patients and "ambulances 
rolling in patients here find within a few 
miles of the front lines all the facilities 
for the treatment and care of the wounded that 
could be found in the most superbly equipped 
hospital in the world." The reporter told of 


meeting many physicians who were trained in 
Boston area hospitals such as Massachusetts 
General, Children's, and Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. There were eighty-three nurses, 
some working "under fire" since artillery 
could be heard six miles away. Mrs. Garrison 
felt the article was a bit overblown. How- 
ever, it must have been difficult to take care 
of patients, perform surgical procedures and 
maintain sterile supplies and technique in 
grass-floored tents. 

The Garrisons told the story of the time 
that one of her staff informed a surgeon that 
central supply could not provide a special 
surgical kit needed for one of the patients. 
Mrs. Garrison informed her staff that it was 
the responsibility of central supply to pro- 
vide whatever was needed on the wards for the 
soldiers, and had them make up a special sur- 
gical kit. Mrs. Garrison told the staff that 
their motto was, "We have everything."' Mr. 
Garrison, who also worked in central supply, 
made a plaque that said in Latin, "Omina Habe- 
mus'' (we have everything). They still have 
the plaque, which hangs over the door in their 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Garrison showed me a photograph of 
herself dressed in fatigues standing in front 
of a tent. She was tall, strong looking, and 
just as the 1944 Globe article described the 
nurses, "pretty easy on the eye." Clearly, 
she was a woman who was in charge, taking on 
responsibility along with a great adventure. 

Before their return to the States, the 
Garrisons were married in Nancy, France. They 
settled in Lincoln, Mr. Garrison's home town, 
and lived in a two-family house on Silver Hill 
Road which belonged to the De Normandies. Two 
children were born and after five years the 
Garrisons moved to their current residence. 
Mr. Garrison resumed his position as an orni- 
thologist at the Natural History Museum in 
Boston and at first, Mrs. Garrison volunteered 
her nursing services by working in the well- 
baby clinic with Dr. Davies. Later, she took 
a position as the town nurse and was in charge 
of school health for twelve years. These were 
very busy years, because the schools had an 
enrollment of about a thousand students. Many 
of the new mothers did not have very much ex- 
perience with caring for children and she was 
often called for advice. 

I asked Mrs. Garrison what she thought 
about the current nursing shortage that has 
resulted because women are not going into the 
field and others are dropping out. She shook 
her head in sadness and said that nursing is a 
wonderful profession, because the knowledge 
gained from nursing education and experience 
is used throughout your life, and it provides 
you with an opportunity to help others. Her 
career in nursing has well demonstrated the 
truth of that statement. ® 
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CLARK 


by Joan Perera 


It isn't that I dislike Clark, and in 
fact we have developed a relationship "de con- 
venance,'' but we are not natural companions. 
To start with, he's a cat. That already puts 
him at a disadvantage in my book. Having 
grown up with dogs, I long ago cast my lot 
with the responsive, ever—loyal, wear-your- 
heart-on-your-sleeve (or fur) canine world. 
At present, we have a dog. We chose her sev- 
eral years ago from a soft heap of brown and 
white Welsh Corgi puppies. She's affection-— 
ate, fairly obedient, and I love her. 

Clark is another matter. He arrived one 
March night a year and a half ago. Carried in 
the arms of our seventeen-year-old daughter, 
he had travelled home with her from school in 
New York state. It seems that he had been 
abandoned on the steps of her dormitory two 
days before the spring vacation. Of course, 
no one could adopt him - except our daughter 
Nellie Perera; and we then became the proud 
owners of a small, meowing black-striped kit- 
ten. 

"His name is Clark - after our dorm," 
Said Nellie. "He'll be my cat, and I promise 
I'll take care of him." 

That lasted about a week. Slowly but 
surely he became my cat; or at least, judging 
by his actions, he thinks he's my cat. 

And thus a dog lover is learning about 
the feline population. For Starters, cats are 
predictable. I can set my clock by Clark's 
morning arrival at the kitchen door. Being a 
nocturnal sort, he stays out all night and ar- 
vives religiously in the backyard at 7:30 A.M. 
_~ give or take a few minutes. I watch as he 

rounds the corner of the house, his gray-black 
tail in the air. Jauntily he trots along the 
railroad ties which separate the grass from 
the gravel walk. Three paces beyond the walk 
| lies his final destination, the kitchen. 

As I fuss and fidget over breakfast, 
Clark swirls in figure eight strokes around my 
ankles. I mistakenly hope each morning that 
he will readopt yesterday's leftover food; no 
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such luck. He nips my ankles. I dutifully 
put down my spatula and open a new can of 9- 
Lives cat food. At present Clark eats "sliced 
beef in gravy," although this has not always 
been the case. Last spring he devoured the 
“country chicken" variety, and the previous 
fall, he enjoyed tuna — pure and unadulterated 
- no egg and no liver mixed in. But I fear 
that gastronomically Clark is in one of his 
transition phases, which is a euphemistic way 
of saying that cats are finicky eaters. This 
phase is marked by petulant behavior. I set 
the newly-opened can on the back counter for 
Clark and watch him leap up to his food. I 
return to my pancake batter but I am distract-— 
ed by a thud which is followed by little foot- 
steps. The attentive fellow appears at my 
feet. Looking up, he gives a long plaintive 
meow followed by the familiar figure-eight 
routine. I pause in my preparations and stir 
his food hoping that the 9-Lives gravy will 
ooze temptingly over the small, square slices 
of beef. I lift him to the counter to no 
avail - more thuds, pitter pats and figure 
eights. In exasperation, I close Clark into 
the next room and seal myself off from all but 
his muted and mournful meows. 

"Oh help!" I finally exclaim, gulping 
down my coffee. I stride out to the car for 
the ten-minute ride to the Supermarket. The 
search for the newest in cat food is on. I 
choose four varieties and take them home for 
testing. After some trial and error, we, 
Clark and I, find a winner. He leaps onto the 
back counter and sniffs gingerly at the open 
can. Gradually he relaxes into a hunched po— 
sition, and I sigh as his tail descends and 
slowly wraps around his body. Soon I hear the 
gentle clicks of his tongue as he laps up 
"Seven Seas Fiesta." 

kkk 

I discovered early that Clark was a 
scrapper. As a young Tom, he appeared one 
morning with a tear in his left ear. It bled 
slightly at the time and healed eventually in- 
to a permanent notch. A subsequent visit to 
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the vet confirmed yet another fact about the 
feline world. 

"Cats are territorial animals," declared 
Dr. Brown as he examined an abcess along 
Clark's side. "Either this big boy was in- 
truding, or another cat invaded his space. We 
see a lot of abcesses in cats. A tooth or 
claw rips into them and the skin heals over in 
one hour. But the underlying infection re- 
mains festering. It can kill a cat over time, 
if it's not treated." 

I looked soberly at Clark who was crouch-— 
ing watchfully on the stainless steel examin-— 
ing table. 

"Keep him in for ten days and give him 
one pill per day." 

I nodded and gently pushed Clark back in- 
to the pet carrier. He looked out and meowed. 

The next ten days were long ones for both 
of us. To be sure, birding provided some en- 
joyment as Clark kept watch over the Plexi- 
glas feeder beyond the kitchen window. Filled 
with sunflower seeds, the feeder attracts an 
assortment of birds, which consist mainly of 
chickadees and tufted titmice. Clark sta- 
tioned himself on the window sill. The ap- 
pearance of a bird caused his body to go on 
"ready alert.'' Assuming a crouching position, 
Clark trained his eyes fixedly on the feeder. 
His tail switched ever so slightly. A second 
bird arrived. The first flew away. Clark 
moved closer to the window and noiselessly 
stalked in place. He was poised for action. 
But sadly he must have sensed a defect in the 
scene, for eventually his energy fizzled away, 
and he retreated to the laundry basket in the 
corner. 

The confinement continued as a trying 
period. The Seven Seas Fiesta gave only tem- 
porary pleasure, and even bird-watching became 
a bit of a bore. Much of Clark's time was 
spent underfoot, or at least under my feet. 
As I moved around the house, he shadowed me, 
slowing or quickening his pace as I did. When 
I stopped at the kitchen sink, he rubbed cloy- 
ingly against my legs and nipped at my shoe- 
laces. Compassionate, I picked him up and 
scratched behind his ears. I then placed him 
gently in the laundry basket. Peace reigned 
for one minute; then Clark resumed his former 
activity. In frustration I banished him to a 
bathroom with some toys, a pillow and a box of 
kitty litter. 

Day ten was release day. I expected 
Clark to scamper out the kitchen door, but he 
stood cautiously at the threshold and sniffed 
at the air. In slow motion he placed one foot 
on the back step. He looked carefully in all 
directions and then suddenly bolted down the 
walk and around the corner of the house. I 
breathed a sigh of liberation. 


Clark didn't return that night, and 7:30 
of the next morning came and went. I spent a 
lot of time by the back door that day, 
straightening the mitten and glove shelf and 
sorting through various outer garments. I 
washed the window of the back door and glanced 
from time to time along the railroad ties and 
gravel walk. Still, no Clark. 

He's probably so pleased to be free," I 
reasoned. And at that point, I decided to 
clean the refrigerator. 

Night came and a feeling of emptiness 
with it. 

"Maybe he'll never come back," I worried. 
"He hated being confined. I should have 
played with him rather than closing him in the 
kitchen or bathroom.'' I went to bed with a 
lump in my throat. 

The next morning I stationed myself ex- 
pectantly at the kitchen door; and with great 
delight I saw a gray and black striped cat 
round the corner of the house. Head and tail 
held high, he trotted purposefully toward the 
kitchen. With joy I threw open the door and 
exclaimed, "Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have 
you been?" 

He brushed past me, and in that flicker- 
ing moment I knew all was forgiven. I duti- 
fully opened a can of "Seven Seas Fiesta" and 
then happily sat down to listen to the gentle 
clicking of his tongue. : f 
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| BRAKE FOR GARDENS 
HIGHLIGHTS 


OF A YEAR GONE BY 


How much in this world is of a transient 
Mature, and how aware of this are those who 
deal with growing things or the alterations to 
landscapes! Gone now is that sight of a stand 
of red maples in September, igniting a New 
England swamp. And what about the young snow 
goose at Flint's Pond, with its faintly dap- 
pled neck and black wing tips, swimming among 
Canada geese a week or so after Thanksgiving? 
Then, closer to home, where is the barred owl 
viewed by chance on a cloudy winter day, in 
flight against snowy woods? These and other 
seasonal sights are witnessed by some, and 
move on. As manifestations of nature, they 
happen to thrill a few of us and we don't 
apologize for it; one feels elation for these 
sights, or one doesn't. In a different but no 
less meaningful way, I am often stirred by 
other people's gardens, or simply some detail 
in someone's domesticated landscape. 

On that score, there are both friends and 
acquaintances here in town who have been hos-— 
pitable over the years to my interests and 
curiosity as to what they're doing with their 
own soil. They are too many to list, but one 
way or another all of them sooner or later 
work their way into my gardening life as in- 
fluences. In so many ways have they enriched 
my thinking, and spurred my efforts, and 
heightened an appreciation for excellence or 
originality. 

One person, horticulturally active on a 
number of community fronts, obligingly let me 
loose, last summer, on acreage which involves 
elevation, much ledge, and some mossy shadi- 
ness. It was instructive to learn, through 
Barbara Duffy's generosity, what, over a per-— 
iod of years, can be accomplished when a home- 
Owner with talents, training, and perceptions 
is able to team up with a good landscape arch- 
itect and contractor. From the Duffy's partly 
wooded site with its sloping ledge, a water- 
fall had been formed, set within an entirely 
natural-appearing confluence of rocks and ter- 
minating in a small rock pool. The pool lies 
quite close to the glass walls of a spacious 
living room where, with the glass open to a 
Summer evening, I could imagine a faint sound 
of falling water. , 

The setting, conceived in conjunction 
with Max Mason, merges beautifully with that 
end of the house. Now, in winter, I like pic- 
turing how that waterfall looks from the liv-— 
ing room--all crystallized, I suppose, in ice 
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and snow and perhaps sparkling in an angle of 
sunlight. Around the corner from this pool, 
the land opens up a bit--quite enough to pro- 
vide seating space near a pair of rose beds, 
and still within earshot of the falling water. 
From here an exposed ledge of rock slopes up— 
wards to the edge of some woods, and the own- 
ers think of one day realizing a pine—needled 
path winding its way who knows where, into the 
woods beyond. Further on around the house, 
one descends to a more traditional garden with 
all manner of satisfying plants among which I 
recall, on that early July day, some flaring 
lemon lilies and balloon flowers with their 
amusingly box-like, lavender-blue buds. 

And then there's Suze Craig who is well- 
known both in these pages and as president of 
the Board of Directors of Codman Community 
Farm. Suze willingly left her demanding field 
work one midsummer morning to accompany me 
around the Craig farm. Emphatically this is a 
working farm, and a family operation; among 
much else, it's Suze who supplies, in the 
growing season, a wide variety of herbs and 
lettuces for the excellent I1 Capriccio res- 
taurant in Waltham. The names of the lettuces 
she grows for its proprietors rolled off 
Suze's tongue: Gem, Rouge d'Hiver, Winter 
Density, Salad Bowl, Slo-Bolt, Ruby, Prize 
Head, and more. 

The Craigs also grow fruit crees, they 
have a ewe and three lambs (at the time) and a 
steer and a pair of young female pigs (or, 
more accurately, gilts); the latter were 
housed in quarters so spic and span that you 
or I (were we gilts) wouldn't hesitate to move 
in, if asked. Suze said husband Russ——apart 
from his professional life off the premises—- 
handled all the fencing, and animal housing, 
and watering apparatus, and the maintaining of 
all the machinery, and then I lost track. 

As we continued on our walk to the upper 
reaches of Craighill, and rounded the side of 
the rambling barn-red house, I recall, just 
ahead, a fine sweep of lupines on this sunny 
and elevated lawn overlooking Valley Pond; 
they stood their ground as erectly as a mass 
of reddish-pink candles. Now we had reached 
an open rockgarden whose ascending steps led 
through Suze's herbs; along with providing Il 
Capriccio with her flat Italian parsley, sage, 
chives, and tarragon, she supplies the restau- 
rant with three bunches a week of four varie-— 
ties of thyme. 
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Here, casually unkempt, and scattered in 
several locations, a certain unfamiliar spe- 
cies of plant caught my eye. I did not recog- 
nize pulsatilla vulgaris, the Pasque-—flower, 
since its blue and cup-shaped bloom had al- 
ready had its season; the flower, having gone 
to vigorous seed, now resembled some striking-— 
ly magnified dandelion-head; it gave, on its 
hillside, an original, airy texture to its 
surroundings. The species might well have 
been the conscious choice of one much too busy 
to be forever grooming the less practical mem-— 
bers of her garden! 

It wasn't until well into September that 
there was a chance to see Nancy Henderson's 
garden. Not the least of Nancy's talents is 
that she raises flowers from seed to sell dir- 
ectly to commercial markets. Her gifts as a 
flower-arranger are well known even well be- 
yond Lincoln—-which is one way of saying that 
this young supplier truly knows her plants. 
(Given more space, I'd willingly describe in 
detail her recent dining-room table arrange- 
ment for a local Christmas event.) 

The results of exacting winter and spring 
work in a large greenhouse set to the rear of 
a field were evident, on that September morn- 
ing, as I walked among Nancy's several long 
rows of crops. Among plants still vigorously 
producing cutting flowers for her markets were 
scabiosa (lavender-blue) and a cultivar of 
heuchera whose emphatic cardinal red put to 
shame what a lot of us have been stringing 
along with in our own gardens. I saw, as 
well, a few miniature delphiniums, their dark 
blue more than a match for the skies of that 
day. There was also laverta; the open-faced 
flower of the mallow family was a rich clear 
rose sure to give accent to any vaseful of 
flowers. I had admired this species recently 
in the high clear elevations of Franconia, New 
Hampshire; it grew profusely in a street-side 
garden, and I had wondered why nurseries in 
our own region do not make it more available. 
There were also hollyhocks of original color 
combinations, and the garish plumes of cocks-— 
comb, and an attractive pale yellow daisy-like 
flower with a heart-shaped leaf whose identi- 
ty, in the grower's absence (she works in an 
insurance company too!), I never did catch up 
with. But its prolific seven-foot height tow-— 
ered above me. 

However, the winners, for me, were her 
annual poppies of the genera Hunnemannia; 
these were of a yellow a mere writer can do no 
justice to, but their texture, in an afternoon 
light, glistened with the subtlety of silk. 
Ellen Raja had provided Nancy with the seeds 
for this crop, and it was from Ellen, herself 
a supplier, that I learned more. Originally 
from Mexico, "it's almost not a poppy," empha- 
sized Ellen, referring, I believe, to its 


somewhat tulip—like head. Tricky to grow, 
this annual must be started in the greenhouse 
in February, and, between this and getting the 
plants into the ground, the grower waits at 
least five months for the poppy to bloom. 
Then, of course, the grower must brace for any 
possible violence of weather. But its useful-— 
ness as a cutting flower is that it will last 
in water as long as a week: hardly the habit 
of my own Orientals. 

Nancy told me she had raised, this past 
summer, six hundred of these poppies in four 
successive plantings. Considering the work 
that goes into this variety alone, one is dumb 
with admiration for not only the work but the 
patience and fortitude of growers who enable 
the rest of us to put special kinds of flowers 
on our tables. 

kx kk * 

And last, there were the good things of 
Christmas. A week or two before that holiday 
were were driving home along Lincoln Road and, 
passing Pierce Park, we saw down over its 
night-darkened fields a Christmassy, spiral- 
ing, cone-shape of light. Suspended there in 
the dark--for there were no competing lights 
coming from the invisible bulk of the house 
behind it--this illuminated tree seemed as 
welcoming to the passerby as a lighthouse far 
out to sea. Someone had, apparently, for the 
pleasure of those of us coming and going along 
Weston and Lincoln Roads, strung up an ever- 
green tree. But a few days later, having com- 
pleted some business at Town Hall, I took the 
Opportunity to walk down over the park's slop- 
ing, winter-dead lawn; and coming to the pond 
and the huge American elm whose weighty 
branches nearly trail on the ground, I saw no 
evergreen tree. I looked again, and what Mike 
Murphy had so artfully decorated with his 
strands of wired lights was no less. than the 
full-grown Bradford pear tree that stands near 
the driveway to one side of the big yellow 
house: more difficult to wire, one would 
guess, than a fir tree! When I called Pierce 
Park to express one family's pleasure in the 
sight, Dawn Murphy said it wasn't the first 
time her husband had done it, but he had skip— 
ped the business the year before because they 
weren't sure it had meant that much to people, 
"and it's really quite a lot of work." 

So, readers—-with apologies to Sir James 
Barrie of Peter Pan fame—if you believe in 
beautifully wired trees illuminating’ the 
nights around Christmas time, clap your hands! 
That shining symbol amid darkness was one gift 
that prettily wrapped up the last of another 
year and, like all such results of tedious la- 
bor, go a long way toward giving our town's 
landscape its special identity. 
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The Selectmen met with Chief Arena who is 
requesting an additional fireman be added 

to the department. He also said that the 

station is in need of renovation and the 

need for a preliminary engineering study was 
discussed. Special police will receive a 5% 

raise and the traffic guards a 25-cent hourly raise. 
The Board met with Richard Carroll who presented 
the DPW budget and stated that as town employees 
would be doing jobs that previously had been 
contracted out budgeted salaries would be higher to 
reflect the overtime involved. The Selectmen 
commented that the DPW equipment request of two 
pick-up trucks, another one-ton-dump truck, and 

a new sweeper seemed excessive. 

The Selectmen met with Lee Evans and members of 
the Recreation Committee to discuss the budget. 
Programs which do not pay their way are cancelled. 
The exception is the pool. The committee plans to 
sell out-of-town pool memberships at a premium. 
Mr. Caswell felt the leak in the baby pool should 
be fixed as soon as possible. The fee for Junior 
High dances will be raised to $2. The selling 

of tennis stickers by a monitor has meant the 
tennis program is money-making and the camp 
made a profit. 

The Board met with Ruth Kramer and William 
Davis from the Council on Aging (COA) which is 
requesting a 30% budget increase. The COA gained 
100 new members last year. 

Waste 

The Board asked if Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Carroll 
could send a memo to the town regarding 

disposal of building materials such as sheetrock 

and porcelain. 

The Board met with Carol White, President of 

the League of Women Voters (LWV), and two other 
LWV members. A request was made for a warrant 
article to fund a Household Hazardous Waste 
Collection day in FY89. 


The Selectmen were informed that the Board of Appeals 


had approved the site assignment and special permit 
needed for the landfill closure and transfer station. 


Housing 
e Susan Fargo discussed the site walk of 


October 17. The Board discussed the possibility 
of Pierce land as an elderly housing site. The 
Lewis Street site was removed from consideration, 
the Board unanimous!y agreed not to disrupt the 
DPW. They felt Mill Street was an uncertain 
location due to area changes. 


e The Selectmen welcomed members of the Housing 


Commission who discussed a requested use of 
housing funds to hire a part-time staff member. 


e The Selectmen met with Sisters from Bethany 


House concerning the town's interest in Bethany's 
property should the Episcopal Diocese decide not 
to incoporate the buildings into their holdings. 


Odds and Ends 
e The Selectmen have requested use of the Officer's 
Club at Hanscom for a dance on February 6 to be 
given by the Bicentennial Commission. 
e The Selectmen received a laudatory memo from the 
COA on the orange barrel crosswalk markings. 
e@ The Roaring Jelly has been notified that 


dancers must wear rubber-soled shoes as the 

floor in Bemis Hall appears to be getting pitted. 
Mrs. Fargo received a call about the need for 
handicapped access to Pierce House. Lack of 

a downstairs toilet was the greatest difficulty. 

A return Christmas card was sent to the Mayor of 
Lincoln, England. 


Town Appointments 


Land Bank Study Committee 
Kemon Taschioglou 
Christopher Klem 
Edward Schuller 
Lois Love 
Lawrence Thompson 

Lincoln Arts Council 
Trish Adams 
Eleanor Friedman 

Water Department 
John Logan 

Special Police Officers 
Scott Reidy 
Peter Vroman 
Jennifer A. Enroth 


(This material was gathered by Betty Smith 


and 


covers meetings from October 19 through 


November 13, 1987.) 
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Dear Readers, 


As The Lincoln Review completes its eleventh year of 
publication, a copy of this town-meeting issue is being mailed to 
every household in Lincoln. The Review is a local magazine for 
Lincolnites. 

Our focus in this issue is on a few of the people who give 
their time to make our town tick. An attempt was made to contact all 
people on the ballot for the upcoming town election. We did not ask 
questions but said "send us 400 words, which tell about you and your 
desires for the Town." 

The lead article contains the plans for the Bicentennial 
celebration for the Constitution. The cover honors some very special 
people, the Lincoln Minute Men, whom we are accustomed to seeing at 
least once a year on the Fourth of July. They are a group of men 
(where are the women?) who love history and enjoy the camaraderie of 
fellow Minute Men. Last February they participated in the 
Bicentennial celebrations that took place in Boston and the 
Bicentennial Ball here in Lincoln. 

As you read on, you'll find out about the Tabor Hill Jazz Band 
and the dedicated people on the Planning Board. 

Come talk with us at Town Meeting. 


(alo 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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by Beverly Eckhardt 


Lincoln's March Town Meeting will have an 
| added attraction this year. In remembrance 
| and celebration of the 200th anniversary year 
| since the signing of the Constitution on 17 
| September 1787, a simulated constitutional 
| convention will take place on the floor of 
| Brooks auditorium. During a break from town 
business, voters will hear about the first 
| convention, have a chance to speak for and 
against three proposed amendments, and intro- 
duce others for debate. 

The forthcoming "convention" is one of a 
series of events that have been ongoing since 
the selectmen appointed a Lincoln Constitution 
Bicentennial Celebrations Commission last 
| year. Kathy and Jim McHugh of Stonehedge are 
the Commission's co-chairs, assisted by Pat 
Crandall, Pat Gray, Ronnie Kanarek, Paul 
Marsh, and Peg Martin, town historian. The 
| Constitution's anniversary was the theme of 
the 1987 Fourth of July parade, but the first 
| formal happening came on September 17, when 
Lincoln students joined schools around the 
country in a noontime pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. Since then, students in Lincoln's 
upper grade levels have competed in an essay 
contest on the preamble and are in the final 
stages of preparation of a "Brooks Constitu-— 
| tion" which will be ratified and signed by the 
student body. A Constitution Quiz will be 
given to all social studies classes in April, 
| with help from copies of the U.S. Constitution 
} provided by the U.S. Bicentennial Commission. 
Educational events have been taking place 
| outside the schools, as well. In October, 
| Kathy McHugh spoke about the Bicentennial at 
|) the Library's Wednesday Morning program, and 


| Times delivered a Bemis lecture on the topic. 
A second Bemis lecture on constitutional mat- 
ters will be given in May by Doris Kearns 
| Goodwin, a Concord resident, biographer of 
Lyndon Baines Johnson and author of ''The Fitz—- 
| geralds and the Kennedys," published in 1986 
by Simon and Schuster. 

On Saturday, February 6, a gala ball was 
held at the DeCordova Museum to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the ratification of 
the U.S. Constitution by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on February 6, 1788. This sig- 
nificant event in Massachusetts' history was 
important to our country as a whole. A narrow 
margin of approval was gained in this state 
(the sixth to ratify) only after it was agreed 
to submit several recommendations for changes 
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in December Anthony Lewis of The New York 


A PERFECT CONSTITUTION ? 
ITS DEBATABLE 


to be considered by the First Congress. Mas— 
sachusetts' move for modification led directly 
to national action to accept the set of amend- 
ments which we now know as the Bill of Rights, 
that insure protection of the individual 
rights of all citizens. Had Massachusetts not 
ratified, the Constitution might never have 
been adopted, with profound consequences for 
our development as a nation. 

The ball was a great success, thanks to 
the efforts of Chairwoman Ronnie Kanarek and 
committee members Gloria Hachikian, Judy Hall, 
Lee Harrison, Wendy Kameny, Linda McConchie, 
Patti Salem, Pat Crandall and Kathy McHugh, 
the hospitality of the museum staff and trus— 
tees, and the talent of the Lincoln Minutemen, 
Lincoln Players and other townspeople. Finan— 
cial and material support for the ball was 
given by a number of local and area busi- 
nesses. 

The Lincoln Constitutional Convention on 
Saturday, March 26 is the final major happen— 
ing in this anniversary year. Commission co-— 
chair Jim McHugh, the Board of Selectmen, and 
the Town Moderator are planning an educational 
and entertaining demonstration of convention 
debate immediately following the luncheon 
break at Town Meeting and lasting about an 
hour and a half. The proceedings will begin 
with an historic overview and a comparison of 
today's situation with the earlier period, 
setting the stage for voters to imagine them- 
selves at a contemporary assembly when Lincoln 
would develop instructions to its delegate to 
the State's Convention. Three potential 
amendments have been selected for debate: (1) 
A Constitutional requirement for a balanced 
federal budget, (2) Empowerment of the presi- 
dent to declare war (a power now residing in 
Congress under Section 8 of Article 1, and (3) 
Specific definition of a right to individual 
privacy (now inferred but not explicit). Al- 
though debate on these issues will be carried 
through to a final vote, other amendments may 
be introduced on the floor by town meeting 
members. Through financial support from the 
Republican Town Committee of Lincoln, a pocket 
copy of the Constitution will be included in 
the Annual Town Report, allowing everyone a 
chance to review and reflect before the de- 
bate. Thanks to funds from the National Bi- 
centennial Commission and matching funds from 
the Lincoln Minutemen, the Lincoln Library has 
some new books and pamphlets on constitutional 
matters that will also be useful to prepare 
for some enlightened deliberation.’ (ay 
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Attention: Homeowners! 
At Hunneman, we are now preparing several of ing for an easy way to find homes in their desired 
our publications which feature homes for sale in location and price range. 

New England. Your Guide to Homes 's . sUPpIC” Our Portfolio of Premier Residential Properties 
vos use) Lancers, ies) Deer acl showcases distinctive properties in the many 
The Lincoln Journal. It is seen by more than one towns serviced by our network of 35 offices 


million people throughout Eastern Massachusetts e3 : 
Portfolio is mailed to a carefully selected list of 
and Southern New Hampshire and has proven to former Hunneman customers, executives, referral 


be a most effective marketing fool. networks, and individual homes. If has a circula- 


Last year Hunneman became the first real estate tion of 30,000. 

firm to promote its listings with full page display lf you would like to discuss including your home in 
ads in The Boston Globe. With a circulation of any of our future publications, please call one of 
800,000, our Sunday Globe display ads have the Sales Associates at your local Hunneman 
become an invaluable resource for buyers look- office. 


Denise Bienfang John Carlson 


Dan Casey Paula Goldberg 
Kim Kassner Susan Law 
Lois Love Chery! Wilson 


Eileen Jackson, GRI 
Vice President & Manager 


HUNNEMAN 


& COMPANY - REALTORS 


wi 


Old Town Hall, P.O. Box 248 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-1100 


Branches: Andover, Back Bay/Beacon Hill, Belmont, Brookline, Cambridge, Chelmsford, 
Cohasset, Concord, Dedham, Duxbury, Gloucester, Groton, Hingham, Lincoin, 
Manchester, Marblehead, Milton, Newburyport, Newton, Plymouth, Sharon, 
Sherborn, South Hamilton, Sudbury/Framingham, Topsfield, Wellesley, Weston, 


Better 


P 2 Winchester, Cape Cod: Falmouth, Osterville, Sandwich, Wareham Buzzards 
___ Exclusive Affiliate Bay, New Hampshire: Salem eu Home S. 
Relocation 
SOTHEBY'S Exar" eases @ 
‘Qua *0us ec Since 1929 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY Main Office: 70-80 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts oproatumty 
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STUDENT CONCERNS AT L-S : 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


by Kathy Hoben 


The recent Supreme Court ruling has been 
a major setback for student journalists across 
the nation. The concern at Lincoln—-Sudbury 
High School goes beyond the immediate conse- 
quences: Superintendent Bradford Sargent has 
made it clear that he will continue to pre- 
serve the tradition of a free press at L-S. 
But the ruling has come at a transitional 
time, during the search for a new superintend— 
ent. How will the new person react to the 
situation? Will he or she endanger the tradi- 
tion L-S has worked so hard to maintain? 

Like previous administrations, Brad Sar- 
gent has delegated "total editorial control" 
to the faculty and students. His own study of 
the U.S. Constitution in college has made him 
very aware of the dangers of censorship and of 
what he calls "constitutional responsibility." 
Mr. Sargent feels it is important "that stu—- 
dents understand the responsibility that goes 
with writing or art." Student writers seem to 
agree with this point. Daniel Lovering, edi- 
tor of the Opinion page in the Promethean, the 
Newspaper, says, "Responsibility is wrongly 
placed. It shouldn't be in the hands of the 
superintendent, but on the student. It does— 
n't make any sense to make someone responsible 
who has nothing to do with the publication." 
Faculty advisors have strived to give students 
a chance to deal with this responsibility, and 
| students say that the faculty advisors do not 
play large roles in the selection or editorial 
process. 

This program could be threatened by an 
_outsider who has worked in less progressive 
schools. In order to insure that this issue 
is seriously considered by each candidate for 
superintendent, a petition to the school com— 
mittee was drawn up to "invite--as a precondi- 
tion to serious consideration or hiring-——a 
clear statement of support and of commitment 
to the long and valued tradition of free ex- 
| pression at this school." The petition is 
sponsored by the publication advisors-—-Leslie 

Klein (Dyad, the yearbook), Bill Schechter 
(Echoes, the history journal), Bill Ray (Foun- 
tain, the literary journal), and Bambi Burke 
(Promethean). As of February 12, 753 students 
and 59 faculty members had signed the peti- 
tion. 


copyright 1988 Kathy Hoben 


The real importance of the petition is 
not merely its effect--the school committee is 
asking the candidates to state their policies 
on school publications and there is some ques— 
tion as to whether this was done independently 
of the petition--but rather what many refer to 
as its "consciousness raising" potential. Li- 
sa Mansfield, an editor of Echoes, was one of 
a group of students who visited homerooms and 
tried to solicit signatures for the petition. 
"Many people hadn't even heard of the ruling," 
she remarked. Faculty member Bill Schechter, 
the driving force behind the petition, sees 
the petition as a learning experience, a way 
of teaching students about the constitution. 
"Tt is totally hypocritical," he says, "to 
teach the constitution with no attempt to gal-—- 
vanize students towards actions. The real way 
to teach the constitution is to use it. The 
rights which the constitution grants us must 
be used to be truly meaningful--otherwise they 
atrophy." 3) 


West 
Newton 


Savings 
Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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Something's always happening 
at Cooleys Marco Polo. 


INow Wedgwood’'s on sale! 


If you thought our last 
sale was good, just 

look at Wedgwood: 
Adams and Queensware 
are 30% off open stock. 
Wedgwood bone china 
and Coalport 5 pc. place- 
settings are 20% off 

and 15% off open stock. 


So now is the time to 
replace that broken 


dish, buy an extra cup 
or even a few more 
placesettings. 


Hurry, sale ends 
April 25 


Wedgwood Queensware 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


9 Walden Street, CONCORD 369-3692. Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ’til 7 
Cooleys Marco Polo, 84 Central Street, WELLESLEY 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5:30 


TSO ron 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE 
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VOTE ON SUPER MONDAY, March 28, in Brooks Auditorium 


The Lincoln Review has made every effort 
to contact candidates running for public office 
and the following responses were received at 

press time. 


MARTHA DENORMANDIE 
CANDIDATE FOR CEMETERY COMMISSIONER 


Have you walked in any of the Lincoln 
cemeteries recently? As you may or may not 
know, there are three of them--one is up on 
the hillside next to Bemis Hall. The second 
is in the triangle formed by Trapelo Road, Old 
Lexington Road, and Lexington Road; the rows 
of trees along two sides of the small piece of 
land justify its name, the Arbor Vitae Ceme— 
tery. The third is the largest cemetery, lo- 
cated beyond Flint's barn on Lexington Road. 
Its entrance is on the left, between two big 
Stone columns, next to the pond. Each ceme- 
tery has stories to tell--on stone, slate, 
granite, rock, and marble—sometimes in verse; 
Sometimes in dates, but always poignant and 
important. Individually, they are stories of 
Lincoln's people and its past. 

For many years, Jim was a cemetery com— 
missioner. His interest became my interest. 
I would like the opportunity to continue that 
interest and work with Marj Holland and Arnold 
MacLean, the other two commissioners, in over- 
seeing the care and protection of these quiet 
places. 
I ask for your support in the upcoming 
felection. 


WARREN F. FLINT, JR. 
CANDIDATE FOR OFFICE OF SELECTMEN 


Being a professional planner and having 
thoroughly enjoyed and been challenged by my 
years on the Planning Board, I decided only 
after considerable deliberation to run for the 
office of selectman. 

My decision was based in large part on my 
belief that many of the issues facing Lincoln 
in the next ten years are regional in nature 
and will require a combined effort of several 
town boards or commissions, with the selectmen 
playing a major role. 

The issues facing Lincoln which will re- 
quire regional cooperation include: 

e@ Commercial development around our bord- 
ers. Of immediate concern is the Boston Prop- 
erties' proposed 1.1 million square foot of- 
fice complex on the Waltham/Lincoln line. 

e Commuter traffic 
e Safety improvements on Route 2 


e Future growth at Massport and the Air 
Force Base 

e Relocation of Route 2A 

There are also issues within the town 
which will require joint efforts by town 
boards. The North Lincoln planning effort is 
a perfect example, where the planning board, 
selectmen, conservation commission, housing 
commission and numerous citizens all worked 
together to bring a complex proposal to the 
November 1986 town meeting. In the years 
ahead, many issues will require a similar co- 
operative effort among town boards and abut- 
ting towns and agencies. 

Future such issues include: 

e Traffic on our roads 

e Future of institutionally owned par- 
cels, such as Bethany 

e Continued need for special housing 

e Town financials - This year's proposed 
budget carries an increase in the tax rate of 
about 15% and a recommendation for a Proposi- 
tion 2% override. With our limited increase 
in the tax base and escalating public service, 
government and school costs, the town will 
have to begin establishing priorities for ex- 
penditures of town funds. 

I believe that my seven years of town- 
board experience provides a useful background 
for the office of selectmen and I look forward 
to a continued strong interaction among town 
boards. 


BOARD OF WATER COMMISSIONERS — HARRY HADLEY 
FOUR RECOLLECTIONS 


1. The 160,000 gallons were ready to 
test, and with some curiosity and much enthu- 
siasm I took the sample to my own company's 
water lab, and to the professional pool com- 
pany's facility. I had just completed a fif- 
teen-month push from initial contact with the 
Lincoln selectmen to the first plunge into the 
Lincoln Town pool, and had only the water bal- 
ancing to accomplish. 

What became immediately apparent, and has 
been shown by the still often poor taste of 
Lincoln water, is that there are some chemi- 
cal/biological facts concerning our water sup- 
ply that remain unknown. After twelve years 
of working with the pool, a year devoted to 
working with the Board of Health to analyze 
the water supply, and twenty years of drinking 
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REALTORS 


PRIME WATERFRONT CONTEMPORARY ON 17+ ACRES 


Superbly crafted landmark contemporary graces an exquisite natural 
setting overlooking Twin Pond. Masterfully designed by architect 
Ned Collins to take full advantage of the changing contours of the 
site to provide serene water views from every room. Property abuts 
additional conservatin land offering complete privacy in virtually 
every direction. 


This distinctive residence is perfectly suited to large-scale, 
formal entertaining or more intimate family gatherings. From the 
gallery/foyer, step-down living room, formal dining room, screened 
porch, spacious kitchen to master suite with dressing room and 
bath, guest suite with sitting room, bedroom and bath, two family 
bedrooms each with walk-in closet and bath, family room with fire 
place, studio/library this property has it all. Special features 
include an approximately 700 square foot artist's studio, a solar 
heated greenhouse, gunite pool, and barn with 3 box stalls. 
Possible subdivision. 


Offered exclusively at $3,550,000.00 ) 


Lincoln Ridge Condominium- Pristine condition with freshly painted 

walls and woodwork, new carpet, new kitchen floor, new drapes. 

Best value for two bedroom condo with two baths, one car garage. 
$354,000 MLS 


For information on these and other fine properties in the Lincoln, : 
Weston, Wayland, Wellesley and other nearby areas, please call 


259-8376 or 899-0750 


395 Boston Post Road eWeston, MA 02193 ¢ (617)899-0750 = =a E Stonehedge e Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢(617)259-8376 
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it, there are still some problems with water 
quality and quantity in Lincoln. 

2. As chief engineer and president of 
one of the oldest manufacturers of water 
treatment equipment in the country, I fre- 
quently witnessed the need to pull together 
the technical, financial, and political re- 
quirements of a situation. The supply of wat- 
er to a hospital facility is partially a tech- 
nical challenge, partially a financial burden 
to the hospital, and partially a constant 
round of meetings to satisfy the constituen- 
cies who use water from toilets to labs to 
dishwashers to sterilizers. But it can and 
has been done. 

3. As we sat around the conference ta- 
ble, it seemed impossible that the DEQE engin- 
eers present, the attorneys present, the of- 
fenders, and myself, a licensed engineer try- 
ing to solve the pollution problem, could come 
to grips with the reality that the problem had 
to be solved. As with a community water sys-— 
tem, the facility could not be shut down due 
to its essential nature, and yet the operation 
did not meet the standards of modern times. I 
enjoyed the challenge, and in fact a solution 
was found, the facility's pollution problems 
were corrected, and neither a _ serious 
confrontation nor a technical impasse oc- 
curred. 

4. As the crane settled the large piece 
of equipment into place over the stack, I fin- 
ally relaxed. The challenge of completing a 
design, and then directly supervising the crew 
of men and heavy equipment had challenged both 
my time and my talents as a contractor, but 
the stainless steel recovery system was in 
place and the DEQE authorized equipment could 
be started up. The challenges of coordinating 
the sub-contractors and my own men had been 
met. 


The four images above flashed through my 
mind, and the situation snapped into focus. 
Superimposed on these were the memories of the 
Sludge Committee meetings, the Youth Committee 
meetings, the Recreation Committee, the School 
Administration Study, and thousands of minor 
but interesting professional experiences. 

And then it became obvious. I have not 
done anything for Lincoln for several years. 
I am running for Water Commissioner in Lin- 
coln. 


CATHERINE BRIGGS HANAFI 

|CANDIDATE FOR LINCOLN-SUDBURY REGIONAL 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

} 

As a pediatrician and parent, I have an 
active interest in educational quality for all 
our children and youth. A major reason for 
our family's move to Sudbury was that the high 
school is among the highest in school quality 
and student achievement. I would like to par- 
ticipate in the ongoing process of maintaining 
and strengthening this outstanding quality by 
serving on the School Committee. 

I believe that teachers are central to 
excellence in the educational process, and 
that good teaching needs to be noticed and ap- 
preciated. 


I also feel that parents can be important 
in what happens in the schools, and that their 
active support and constructive input should 
be encouraged and welcomed. This can also be 
true for other community groups including bus- 
iness and the scientific community. In fact I 
feel there is a large creative potential in 
further community-school partnerships which I 
would like to help explore. I have had pre- 
vious experience in an Arts and Science Foun- 
dation set up to support a school district's 
student enrichment activities and would like 
to encourage a similar concept locally. 

I am a firm believer in the importance of 
acknowledging and honoring achievements of 
students as well as teachers and staff. I al- 
so feel goal-setting is important both on an 
institutional and individual learning level. 

In sum, I would like to participate in 
assisting in the ongoing process in the Lin-— 
coln—Sudbury Regional School District: 
"...the creation of an atmosphere in the 
school and community which would empower each 
student to achieve his or her greatest poten- 
tial in academic, artistic, extracurricular, 
social and athletic endeavors.'* 

Thank you for your consideration. 


* Quoted from literature of the Center for 
Parents in Secondary Education (Concord). 


SARAH CANNON HOLDEN 
CANDIDATE FOR LINCOLN SUDBURY REGIONAL 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


An important task facing the Committee 
will be the welcoming of a new superintendent. 
Everyone will have to work together to ease 
the transition. A new person brings a new 
perspective and it will take time to determine 
where new fits in with old and where innova— 
tion makes sense. 

A large part of the Regional picture is 
the budget. I was introduced to the budget 
when I served as a member (1978-84) and chair 
(1982-84) of the Lincoln Finance Committee. 
The Committee must continue to be creative 
about ways in which to keep the budget under 
control while maintaining high standards. I 
have no magic formula, but I am familiar with 
the process. 

An area of particular interest to me is 
to learn the extent to which students are be- 
ing exposed to some fundamental understanding 
of the American constitution, civic responsi- 
bility and, in general, the way the system 
works. 

I have no preconceived agenda to work on. 
My challenge is to represent well the parents 
and students of Lincoln and Sudbury. If I am 
elected I will do what I can to encourage peo- 
ple to express their concerns. 

I also hope that it will be possible to 
use the newspapers more to communicate to the 
towns the activities of the students, the cre- 
ativity of the teachers and the achievements 
many have enjoyed both inside and outside the 
school. 

I am currently a student at Harvard Law 
School and the mother of three children, one a 
junior at Lincoln-Sudbury. 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


KENYA 


A DELUXE WINGED SAFARI 


SEPTEMBER 24 - OCTOBER 9 


"There is something about safari life that makes 
you forget your troubles and feel the whole time 
as if you had drunk half a bottle of Champagne - 


bubbling over with heartfelt gratitude for being 
alive." 


Isak Dinesen 


PLEASE BE ADVISED THAT SPACE iS LIMITED TO 16 PEOPLE 


Hours: Monday-Friday 9:30-5:30 
Saturday 10-1 


259-8168 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 


Cynthia Fusek, President 


Now under new management 
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BOB JENAL 
CANDIDATE FOR BOARD OF ASSESSORS 


Bob Jenal and his wife Irene reside on 
Goose Pond Road where they have enjoyed life 
in Lincoln for the last eighteen years. The 
Jenals are both originally from Minnesota 
where they met and married in 1947. Between 
then and the time they moved to Lincoln, the 
Jenals have made their home in the Minneapolis 
area and also the Chicago suburbs. Along the 
way they raised six children, four girls and 
two boys, all of whom have become confirmed 
New Englanders with homes in the New England 
area. 

Bob's business career was entirely with 
the Gillette Company. Initially he worked for 
the Personal Care Division of Gillette, serv- 
ing in many different capacities, including 
Vice President of Marketing. More recently, 
after coming to Gillette's headquarters in 
Boston, he became Vice President of manufac- 
turing and subsequently was a company Vice 
President serving as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. In 1986, after over thirty-five years 
with Gillette, he elected to take early re- 
tirement and severed his business responsibil- 
ities with the exception of serving on the 
Board of Analog and Digital Systems Gmbh, a 
company located in Frankfurt, Germany, and on 
the Boards of International Heritage and Omega 
Mutual Funds of Boston. 

Over the years the Jenals had extensive 
international travel for Gillette, so after a 
retirement trip to China, they have decided to 
limit their trave] to seeing more of the Unit- 
ed States. In the past year, they have en- 
joyed trips to the West Coast and the South, 
where they spent sunny days on the golf course 
and rainy days learning more about the history 
and art of our country. The retirement plan 
for Bob is to spend more time helping his fam- 
ily, his church, and the community, all of 
' which he finds a pleasant change of pace from 
his many years in business. To this end he is 
involved as "low man on the Totem Pole" with 
three of his children who operate a business 
in Boston and Amherst, MA. He is a member of 
the Finance Committee for St. Joseph's Parish 
in Lincoln, a member of the Board of Governors 
of Nashawtuc Country Club and a member of the 
| Long Range Planning Committee for the town of 
Lincoln. Recently he was appointed to fill a 
| vacant position on the Board of Assessors for 
| Lincoln and has filed to run for that position 
in the upcoming election. Currently Bob is 
learning about the operation of the Assessors' 
Office so that he can be of more assistance to 
the present Assessors. 


PETER WATKINSON 
CANDIDATE FOR RECREATION COMMITTEE 


I have worked with the Town of Lincoln 
Recreation Committee by supporting and partic-— 
ipating in a variety of recreational programs. 
As a termis enthusiast, I worked with others 
to organize the town tennis tournaments and 


was runner-up in the men's singles event. The 
Lincoln Men's Tennis Team has enjoyed some 
success during my period of involvement. 
Playing first doubles last year in an unde- 
feated season, I helped lead the overall team 
to playoff competition in 1987. I am also ac-— 
tive in the volleyball, indoor and outdoor 
soccer, and basketball programs. Athletics 
provide a refreshing change from a stressful 
professional environment and enhance both men- 
tal and physical well being. 

The Recreation Department currently pro- 
vides a broad range of activities. I would 
strive to perpetuate the exemplary programs 
already in place. In particular, the activi- 
ties that include participation by all groups. 
It has been fun and insightful to see the per- 
spectives of different generations, male and 
female, toward exercise and competition. Hav—- 
ing participated in only athletic programs, I 
would also broaden my horizons by becoming 
familiar with all of the recreational activi- 
ties in the town. 

How do we fund these programs? I thought 
the census which asked what percentage of the 
budget should be user fees and what percentage 
should be taxes for a variety of the recrea— 
tional programs was appropriate. This would 
let the people of the town put forth their 
opinion. Having established an answer for the 
town as a whole, I would slightly increase the 
amount paid by tax revenues and slightly de- 
crease the amount paid by user fees. This ad- 
justment would hopefully get more people in- 
volved in supporting the recreational programs 
they want or would like to have. 


THE MAU AT UNCOLN STAMAaY 
LINCOLN ROAD: UNCOLN. MA.- 


259 -OSUUH Man-SAT 9:30-5:20 
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Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 


(617) 259-0945 - Notepads - Handbags 
(est.1977) - Briefcases + Wallets 


Il Capriccio 


La Bella Cua er nae liter ww. 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6 to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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A CHICKADEE 
SURPRISE 


by Phyllis Swift 


Chickadees and Lincoln's church bell have 
one paramount duty in common. For newcomers 
to Lincoln, the bell clearly visible to pas- 
sersby on the stone church is mute. In the 
belfry of the white church, hidden behind the 
black blinds, is the bell of which we write. 
It sounds the first call to meeting at nine 
forty-five on Sunday mornings to hasten the 
parishoners, and again at ten when the morning 
service begins. Its wonderfully echoing 
tolls can be heards in all four corners of 
Lincoln's center. 

The chickadee is not favored with similar 
resonant tones, but his message is not to be 
ignored. 'Dee-dee-dee-dee, come, come, come, 
look, look, look what I've found."' Sometimes 
he's backed up by the blue jay whose discord- 
ant voice is impossible to overlook; however, 
the second clapper of the bell is apt to shut 
off as one approaches the area. Not the 
chickadee. He is determined to show you his 
magnificent discovery. Depending on the time 
of year, it could be a young bird fallen from 
a nest, a hawk sitting on a high branch, or in 
the author's case, a total surprise. Lois 
best never to ignore their calls. They are 
insistent that you share their excitement. 
|The normal attitude of the voyeur is to 
freeze, make believe that you are one of the 
| chickadee flock, and look in the exact direc-— 
tion that they are looking. 

One February morning, I went through the 
| entire drill. I stopped, listened, and looked 
| and looked and looked. My eyes searched every 
large tree, every sapling. I looked high, I 
looked low, every branch was examined for what 
seemed like four frustrating minutes. Finally 
my pupils constricted. I had been looking too 
far away. Right in front of me, about the 
size of a coffee mug, was a bundle of feathers 
containing two blazingly furious eyes with pu- 
pils no larger than half an inch, filled with 
| venomous loathing. A tiny owl, no bigger than 
a white pine cone, was sitting on a naked 
branch, clutching with one claw a woodmouse 
that was draped over the branch. I could feel 
his angry eyes saying "you dumb, dumb, blind 
dumb-—dumb - go away and let me enjoy my break- 
fast."' Which, of course, I did, after drink- 
ing my fill of a woodland sight I would have 
totally missed if the chickadees hadn't called 
me to my first meeting with a saw-whet owl. @ 
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THE TRIANGLE FIRE 


Dedicated to the memory of my maternal grand— 
mother, Fanny Kasdan, a teenage immigrant from 
Minsk, Russia, who sewed in a garment factory, 
on the Lower East Side. 


Washington Square, New York City 
March 25, 1911 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


The owners grab the profits from immi- 
grant women paid only three to five dollars a 
week, "by the piece," and sprawl out on Flori- 
da's warm sands ..e.. 

The bosses lock the exit doors, stopping 
their "girls" from stealing flimsy scraps of 
linen and lace, cotton and silk, destined for 
America's Gibson Girl shirtwaists .... 

The flames spread on floors eight, nine, 
ten, where hundreds toil — choking, running, 
screaming, some escape by elevator, some climb 
over rooftops, but the firemen's ladders and 
hoses can't reach, can't reach .... 

Crowding out on the window ledges, crying 
out to the crowds gathered below, they jump 
into the firemen's nets, but smash right 
through, denting the cement, splattering the 
pavement ....- 

Burning torches, Anna Cohen and Becky 
Kessler, embrace each other, like lovers, and 
leap, Rose Feibush's flaming hair streams up- 
ward as she plunges, Gussie Rosenfeld jumps 
alone, keeping herself upright, by frantically 
waving her arms until she smacks into Eternity 

Charred skeletons bend over melting Sing- 
er sewing machines, Sarah Bramman is identi- 
fied by her engagement ring, Celia Eisenberg 
by a rose on her wide-brimmed hat, little 
Esther Rosen shrieks, it's Mama's hair, I 
braided it for her, I know, I know .... 

The whole City comes running to the fun- 
eral, hundreds of thousands, even a few rich 
people, along with all the bedraggled poor, 
drag themselves in rain, after one hundred and 
forty-six pine coffins .... 

The owners are acquitted, collect fire 
insurance, pay one week's wages to the fami- 
lies of the "girls,'' Triangle opens another 
factory eeoe 

A few months later, Inspectors find 
scraps of cloth littered six feet high, sewing 
machines blocking the fire-escapes, doors 
locked with chains .... ® 
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Ogilvie's 


IC’ Senote) UStmounmdaualicy products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
Sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie's pein. io 


M.-F 7:30-5:00 _ B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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@ et ANTIQUE OR NEW oe 
We Can Frame It For You!! 

¢ Traditional and Contemporary stvles 

¢ Custom and Ready Made frames 

e Wide variety of wood frames 

¢ Complete line of Nielsen Metal Frames 

¢ Custom mats-Drv mounting 

¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
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DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY! 


¢ Corporate and Commercial 
framing service 


For Easter 
Order Your Ham And Lamb 


NOW OFFERING.....000000+ NEXT DAY 


fim FILM DEVELOPING 
Ree PAPER In by 3 p.m. - Pick up after 4 p.m 
seston the Next Day 


FLOKENTINE FRAMES 
478 BOSTON POST ROAD 
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Lincoln Station Lincoln 
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THE PLANNING BOARD SERVES YOU 


The Planning Board of the Town of Lincoln 
was voted at the 1937 Town Meeting and was or- 
ganized on April 18, 1938; W.N. Page was the 
Chairman. In that year the Board approved two 
subdivisions, one on Silver Hill Road and the 
other between Weston and Conant Roads. It is 
interesting to note that in the 1938 annual 
report the Board stated that in order to plan 
for future development, "it will be necessary 
to have a master plan made up..."' Another in- 
teresting event occurred that year, the notor- 
ious 1938 Hurricane. 

Ten years earlier, in 1929, the town had 
established zoning bylaws "'to promote and con— 
serve the health, safety, morals, convenience 
and general welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Town of Lincoln ("the Town''), to lessen con- 
gestion in the streets, to lessen the danger 
from fire and natural disasters, to provide 
adequate light and air; to prevent overcrowd-— 
ing of land, to avoid undue concentration of 
population, to encourage the provision of 
housing for persons of all income levels, to 
preserve and increase the amenities of the 
Town, to conserve natural conditions and re- 
sources, to conserve and protect public and 
private water supply, to facilitate the ade- 
quate provision of transportation, drainage, 
schools, parks, open space and other public 
requirements, to conserve the value of land 
and buildings, including the prevention of 
blight, excessive noise and pollution of the 
environment, to preserve historic sites, to 
improve and beautify the Town by encouraging 
the most appropriate uses of land within the 
Town, including consideration of a comprehen— 
sive or master plan, if any, adopted by the 
Planning Board or a regional planning agency." 

These are the regulations that the Plan- 
ning Board interprets—-approving subdivisions, 
making recommendations to the Board of Ap- 
peals, planning for the best use of the land. 
Periodically the Board reviews the zoning by- 
laws and recommends changes to be made at Town 
Meeting. But the Board also acts in an advi- 
sory as well as a regulatory capacity. 

The Planning Board has the power to es— 
tablish subcommittees to help with its respon- 
sibilities. This year the subcommittees are 
as follows: 

Long Range Planning Committee--establish-— 
ed to create a land resource map of the Town 


which will give information for land use plan- 


ning; members: Liz Downey, Bob Jenal, Kather- 
ine Preston, Rich Theriault, Larry Thompson, 
Bob Lemire, Chairman. 

Historic District Commission—established 
along with the Historic District to oversee 


any changes in the District; members: John R. 
Benson, Elizabeth C. Donaldson, Colin M. 
Smith, Mary G. Spindler, John W. Carman, 


Chairman, alternates, Kenneth Hurd and Kim 
Kassner. 

Roadside Path Committee--formed to study 
possible locations of new roadside paths; mem- 
bers: Rosalyn Feldberg, Sonja Johansson, Rob- 
ert Livermore, Cathy Long, Mark Naiman, Jim 
Storer, Chairman. 

Traffic Management Committee--worked to 
relieve traffic congestion in the Town; mem— 
bers: Lois Love, Carol White, John Hubbard, 
Mike Kassner, David O'Neil, Bob Schudy, Terry 
Fenton, Chairman. 

Present members of the Board are Chairman 
Buzz Constable, a lawyer by training who is 
now a commercial developer; Warren Flint, Jr., 
a land use planner with his own business and 
lifelong resident of the Town; Doug Adams, an 
architect and lifelong resident of the Town; 
Liz Corcoran, a lifelong resident, former mem- 
ber of the School Committee for six years, and 
present chairman of the Solid Waste Committee; 
and Palmer Faran, former administrative assis— 
tant to the Building Department and the Board 
of Health. The administrative assistant and 
only staff for the Board is Mary Forsythe, 
whose background is in community development 
planning. 

Two seats on the Board are up for elec- 
tion this year: Doug Adams, an incumbent, is 
running again, and Ken Bassett is seeking the 
position vacated by Warren Flint, Jr., who is 
resigning to run for Selectman. The Board has 
traditionally included people who have a back- 
ground in law, land use planning, and/or land- 
scape architecture. 

The most important project for the Plan- 
ning Board in 1987-88 has been the North Lin- 
coln Housing Project, now called Battle Road 
Farm. The implementation of this project has 
been a major accomplishment. 

For the future, the big issues will be 
the problem of the remaining parcels of devel- 
opable land in the Town, developments at Mass— 
port and the Hanscom area, and the develop— 
ments on Lincoln's borders, especially the 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


V, 


COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


e Secondary School e College 
e Graduate School 


899-5759 by appointment 


The Cottage 
Press 


We can write, edit, design and 
publish your book, brochure, 
pamphlet, newsletter or other 
business or personal 
publication. 


We work with typists, graphic artists and 
printers to produce a high-quality, 
cost-effective printed product. 


For more information contact Mary Ann Hales 
P.O. Box 135, Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
(617) 259-8270 
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Lincoln/Waltham border. In coming years work- 
ing with other towns will be essential. That 
process has already occurred with the forma-— 
tion of HATS II (Hanscom Area Towns), consist-— 
ing of Lincoln, Bedford, Concord, and Lexing- 
ton, which studies traffic and land use in 
that sub-region. Another sub-regional commit-— 
tee is the Metropolitan Area Planning Commit- 
tee, which concerns the 128 belt of communi-—- 
ties. The towns of Lincoln, Cambridge, Wes-— 
ton, Lexington, Bedford and portions of Wal- 
tham have joined in their concerns about the 
environmental effects of traffic and water on 
the Lincoln/Waltham border. In this way, we 
will have some control over our future. 
According to the report of the Long Range 
Planning Committee, there are 416 parcels of 
land remaining in Lincoln that could be devel-— 
oped, that is 2,702.33 acres, 566 house lots. 
The Planning Board, along with the Selectmen, 
needs to devise a process that will involve 
the Town in the decisions concerning its fu- 
ture. The Board encourages residents who have 
developable land to come to the Board or to 
talk informally with Mary Forsythe for advice 
on land use options. Only by all of us work- 
ing closely together, both within the Town and 
with other towns, can we prepare for the year 
2000 and maintain the quality of life that we 
cherish in Lincoln and in this New England 
area. 
te) 


Where, oh where, can 
you find bean pots 
and washboards? 


At 
West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


OF FOXES 


AND CRANES 


by Susan C. Carr 


"If the Boston Properties project were to 
be developed as planned, it would probably be 
something historians of the future would iden- 
tify as a turning point that brought enormous 
change to the Lincoln area, much as the coming 
of the railroad did in the past, or the build- 
ing of Route 2 and Route 128 did more recent— 
ly. It would be on that scale at least." — 
Jack MacLean, historian and author, A Rich 


Harvest: The History, Buildings and People of 


Lincoln, Mass. 


Lying in bed at night, I can hear foxes 
and Route 128. I can walk straight out my 
back door, through rough woods, and come upon 
towering cranes. The road I live on becomes a 
muddy footpath through the same woods. Some— 
one wants to make that footpath the entrance 
to a future office development the size of In- 
ternational Place in Boston. Sixty acres of 
those rough woods have been referred to as the 
last large parcel of undeveloped land "on 
Route 128." 

I live in the southeastern corner of Lin- 
coln, with Waltham and Weston as close neigh—- 
bors. I can hear the whoosh of the highway 
through open windows at night, but I have nev— 
er thought of myself as living "on Route 128." 
However, the pressure of intense commercial 
development is moving westward in a section of 
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Waltham just west of 128, surrounding (threat— 
ening) the Cambridge Reservoir, and squeezing 
up against the Lincoln town line. Thus the 
incongruities around my house these days. The 
effect on my domestic life is subtle for now, 
but if we don't at least mitigate the effects 
of commercial development spilling into our 
residential communities, we in Lincoln and 
many of our neighbors in Middlesex County will 
be swamped with commuter traffic and other 
threats to the peaceful enjoyment of our 
homes. Residents on Trapelo Road, Winter 
Street, and the northern section of Old County 
Road have lived with some degree of these 
changes since the Bay Colony Corporate Center 
began construction in the mid-1980's. This 
fall the glasses and china in my kitchen cup- 
boards jingled daily with the blasting at Bay 
Colony. What may be coming will be far worse. 

What is coming? In September 1987 Boston 
Properties, a nationally prominent developer 
of office buildings, submitted petitions to 
the Middlesex County Commissioners to widen 
(to 40 feet) sections of Old County Road and 
Winter Street in Lincoln and Waltham in order 
to gain access to sixty acres of land on Old 
County Road (not 128!) in Waltham. Through 
most of the 60 acres, Old County Road is now a 
muddy footpath. 

The land is zoned "light commercial," de- 
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livering the desired rate of return with over 
a million square feet of office space built on 
it. This translates roughly into 4500 employ— 
ees and up to 17,000 car trips each day. All 
of that traffic would exit the development on- 
to Old County Road. Using 1985 traffic study 
figures for the Bay Colony development, we can 
estimate that 30%, or over 3000 car trips, 
would travel daily through Lincoln to destina-— 
tions to the north, south, and west. The im— 
pact of that traffic increase on our narrow 
residential roads would be catastrophic for 
the character of our community. 

In response to Boston Properties' action, 
petitions were raised in Lincoln, Weston and 
Waltham with hundreds of signatures. These 
petitions would make a section of Old County 
Road private, controlled by the abutting own- 
ers. Winter Street, Old County Road and other 
Lincoln roads are "county roads," under the 
sole jurisdiction of the Middlesex County Com- 
missioners. 

The commissioners' first public hearing 
of the petitions was held with a standing- 
room-only audience of Lincoln, Waltham and 
Weston residents on December 1, 1987. At that 
hearing Boston Properties asserted their in- 
tegrity and concern but revealed no details of 
the future development, the environmental im- 
pact, not even the projected traffic impact. 
Their argument for the new pavement and widen- 
ing is based on "'common convenience and neces— 
sity'' or the "public benefit" the road would 
provide and their right of access to the land. 
While many, including Lincoln's Board of Se- 
lectmen, the Cambridge Water Department, the 

Weston Planning Board, and many residents of 
| Lincoln, Weston, and Waltham spoke in opposi- 
| tion to the developer's petition, only two 
| voices were heard in favor. Those were John 
Kennedy of Lincoln and Mayor William F. Stane-— 
| ly of Waltham, whose views were expressed in a 
letter read into the record. 
A second hearing was held on February 2, 
1988 with a larger, more organized and adamant 
| audience (estimated at 300). A partial roster 
| of those speaking or represented by letters 
| conveys the strength of regional participation 
(outrage). The list includes those in full 

opposition and those asking the commissioners 
| to delay their decision until environmental 
| studies have been done, including traffic im- 
| pact, and the effect on the Cambridge Reser- 
| voir: State legislators from ten districts; 
| Paul Levy, Executive Director of the Massachu- 
| setts Water Resources Authority (MWRA); John 
Cusack, Superintendent, Cambridge Water De- 
partment; Steven Davis, Assistant Director 
Massachusetts Environmental Protection Act 
(MEPA); Chairmen of the Boards of Selectmen of 
Lexington, Bedford, and Concord; City Manager 
of Cambridge; the Weston Selectmen, Planning 


Board and Conservation Commission; neighbor- 
hood groups from Lexington and Waltham; the 
Lincoln Selectmen, Planning Board, School Com— 
mittee and Historic District Committee. The 
only addition to those in favor of the devel- 
oper's petitions was William Delaney, Director 
of the Waltham Department of Public Works. 

The commissioners have said that they 
will respond to the petitions (not necessarily 
with a final decision) on April 5. That will 
be a public meeting at 3 p.m. at the Middlesex 
County Hospital, 775 Trapelo Road, Waltham. 
The commissioners will have conducted a site 
inspection on March 9. 

At a minimum, the February hearing was an 
enormously satisfying and inspiring event, due 
in no small part to the eloquence of many of 
our townsfolk. The road petitions and perhaps 
an eventual development proposal will be crit- 
ical issues in Lincoln, to be addressed in de- 
tail for months to come. At the same time, it 
is important to see this clash of development 
interests with the quality of our lives as a 
regional problem with many facets. For that 
matter it is a national problem, as recent 
articles in Time magazine, The Wall Street 


Journal, The New York Times and The Boston 


Globe illustrate. 

This is not just a threat to the semi-ru- 
ral way of life some of us enjoy. Quiet, 
close-knit neighborhoods in Waltham, historic 
districts throughout the county, carefully 
scaled downtown junctions in towns like Con- 
cord and Weston, farm land to the west, road 
repair budgets, air quality, private and muni- 
cipal wells, school bus routes and the supply 
of affordable housing will all be affected by 
commercial developments popping up like mush- 
rooms in spring. John Ritsher concluded his 
remarks at the February hearing by saying, 

"Finally, as the Middlesex County Commis— 
sioners you should be painfully aware that in 
its simplest form the factual situation before 
you today is not unique. The collision of in- 
compatible uses, the conflict of commercial 
traffic and residential tranquillity is symp- 
tomatic of the uncontrolled growth which has 
occurred, and continues to occur, along the 
128 and 495 corridors. We cannot permit the 
vitality of Massachusetts' economic revival to 
destroy this Commonwealth as a place to live. 
Every town in Middlesex County is aware of 
these threats to their way of life and is 
watching to make sure you do not permit any 
further erosions." 

Just before the last hearing, I talked by 
telephone with someone who lives on Baker 
Bridge Road (which will experience a dramatic 
increase in commuter traffic if Boston Proper— 
ties’ petitions are granted) and he said, "You 
know, I live on Old County Road, too." I fear 
that we are all coming to live "on Route 128."@ 
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LINCOLN 


Convenience and comforts offered by this quality brick-front ranch. 

Easy one floor living. Fireplaced family room adjoins updated 
kitchen. 

Master bedroom with bath. 

Formal dining room and spacious fireplaced living room. 

Central air conditioning. 

Heated oversized two car garage 

Huge, fenced yard. 

Private end of cul-de-sac setting adjacent to wooded acres with 
trails. 


$379,000.00 


CONCORD 


Sunny, bright home located on a quiet street near Concord Center. 
Spacious family room plus office has walkout to level back yard. 
Unspoiled open views. 
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Realtors 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON. 


259-9700 _ Nine Lewis Street, Lincoln, MA 443-5299 


$325,000.00 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. Lois Krasilovsky Elizabeth Kimnach 
Carol Mankowich Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. = Martha Snelling 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I. Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Mikki Lipsey 
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FIRST OFFERING LINCOLN ESTATE PROPERTY 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED CONTEMPORARY 


Features: - oversized living room 

- skylit kitchen opening to 
family room 

- fabulous master suite: 
his and her baths plus 
fireplaced sitting room/ 
solarium 

- teenage/au pair suite 

- inground pool 

- three stall barn plus corral 

- £ plus beautiful acres 
adjoining miles of conser- 
vation land and trails. 


Hurry! 


$845,000.00 


THE 1844 PRENTIS-PALMER HOUSE, 
MOVED FROM CONN. 1984 


Features: High, sunny south setting. 

- Museum quality restoration, 1984. 

- 11 £t. ceilings, carved oak 
staircase. 

- Original carved mantels, rich 
moldings. 

- All new cellar, roof, utilities, 
central-air. 

- 3 1/2 ultra baths, superb gourmet 
kitchen. 

- Library and lst floor family room 
with fireplaces. 

- Easy in-house expansion. 
Three-car garage. 

- Abuts 77 acres conservation land! 


si, 300, 000° 005 M.L.S. Exclusive 


WATCH FOR ELEANOR FITZGERALD'S ARTICLE ON THE PROPOSED LAND BANK TAX 
IN THIS ISSUE OF THE LINCOLN REVIEW. 
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SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON. 


259-9700 Nine Lewis Street, Lincoln. MA 443-5299 
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STATION 
NOW YOU CAN REALIZE YOUR DREAM TO STAY IN A CHATEAU ON THE LOIRE 


Rates: 
Beginning at $604.00 
per person for air, 

3 day car rental, and 

2 nights Chateau stay 


RENT A VILLA ON THE COTE D'AZUR 


Rates : 

$1140.00 - $2585.00 
per person for 

air, 7 nights 

stey and 7 day 

cer rental 


ee ee 


We can also arrange apartment rentals in Paris including some on Peniche's 

docked in the shadows of Notre Dame. 
See France from the vantage point of your self-drive boat on the 
canals of Burgundy and the Loire. Call us for reservations. 


—— SS SSS 


The Travel Station is pleased to announce the appointment of Dorothea J. Mautner to our steff. 
A native of Germany, Mrs. Mautner has five years experience as 4 travel agent with broad travel 
experience in Europe and the United States. We are grateful to the residents of Lincoln for 
their patronage that has made it possible for us to add Dorothea to our staff. 


10 LEWIS STREET (BEHIND THE DRUGSTORE)....259-1200 
HOURS: MON-FRI SAM-5:30PM = SAT 1OAM-12:00NO0N = OTHERS BY APPOINTMENT 
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WETLANDS 


PROTECTION OF WETLANDS IN LINCOLN 


At the Annual Town Meeting, the Conserva-— 
tion Commission will seek approval of a gener- 
al wetlands protection law. This addition to 
the General ByLaws of the town will complement 
the Massachusetts Wetlands Protection Act, 
providing complete protection of Lincoln's 
wetland resources. These resources include 
public and private drinking water supplies, 
wildlife habitat and aesthetic values. As our 
environment becomes more crowded and polluted, 
the protection of these resources become more 
critical. 

The bylaw will provide for a permitting 
process very similar to the Wetlands Protec- 
tion Act. In most cases, the appropriate 
state forms can be used to seek a permit under 
the bylaw. Any person proposing work within 
wetland areas or within 100 feet of wetlands 
is subject to the provisions of the bylaw. As 
with the state law, strict limits are placed 
on the amount and purpose of work within wet— 
lands. The bylaw will provide for the Conser- 
vation Commission to be even more careful than 
the state law regarding work within the 100 
feet buffer zone. Since the Commission has 
found that construction within 50 feet of a 
wetland can cause irreparable damage to the 
adjacent wetland, proposals for construction 
within this limit will be carefully reviewed 
and permitted to avoid these problems. 

There are several features of the bylaw 
which are different from the state law. The 
first is the requirement for coordination with 
other town boards during the review and per- 
mitting process. The commission hopes this 
will facilitate the entire town licensing pro-— 
cedure for applicants, especially those with 
smaller projects. The bylaw also imposes ad- 
ditional fees for the issuance of permits, 
principally for large residential subdivisions 
and commercial projects. 

The Conservation Commission seeks. the 
support of Town Meeting in their effort to 
better protect Lincoln's wetland resources. 
Copies of the bylaw will be available at Town 
Meeting, or in the Conservation Office prior 
to that time. In addition, the text of the 
bylaw can be reviewed at the Town Clerk's of- 
fice. Please direct any questions to Conser- 
vation Administrator Tara Tracy at the Town 
Offices, 259-8850. 


Tara E. Tracy, Conservation Administrator 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 


Nate $7.00 out of town 


Address 
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Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
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DECORDOVA isn’t the only CASTLE 
in LINCOLN.... 


SPECTACULAR CONTEMPORARY CASTLE 


A truly unique and special home boasting marble and hardwood 
floors, spectacular soaring stained glass windows, fabulous 
spiraling floor plan with music room and exercise / jacuzzi 
room. Excellent au pair suite with separate cooking 


facilities. For the discriminating buyer. 
$1,700,000 MLS Exclusive 


TL A.H. TETR 


94 Lincolt 
259-922 
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Identification tag program 
inititated in Lincoln Schools 


By Peter Noll 
Journal Assistant Editor 

In addition to seeing a magic 
show and getting safety tips as 
part of the Lincoln Police 
Department’s ‘‘Officer Phil’’ 
program on Monday, Lincoln 
schoolchildren were given ‘‘Life- 
saver Play Tags,’’ designed to 
provide critical personal and 
medical information should the 
person wearing one be in need 
of emergency care. 

A.H. Tetrault, Inc. Realtor, of 
Lincoln is the local sponsor of 
the Lifesavers program. Patricia 
Marcus, an employee of the com- 
pany, spoke to children before 
the morning and afternoon 
magic shows. 

The lifesaver tags were de- 
signed by a man who had read 
about a child who was hit by a 
car but whose parents were not 
found until six hours after the 
accident, Marcus explained to 
the students. The man saw the 
ID tag on his dog, which gave 
him the idea of attaching the 
same type of tags to people, she 
related. 

The tags contain personal 
indentification, including the 
person’s name, address and 
three phone numbers where par- 
ents or family members may be 
contacted. They also contain 
important medical information, 
including the person’s blood 
type, allergies and any special 
medication person must have, 
as well asthe person's insur- 
ance company and number. A 
space on the tag is also reserved 
for the name and number of the 
wearer's doctor. 

Additionally, the tags also 


ma 
I 


369-1250 


contain a consent form for mi- 
nors, which allows an emer- 
gency room physician to prop- 
erly care for a child regardless of 
whether his or her parents can 
be reached. 

“They're not only good for 
children,’’ but for adults as well, 
Marcus pointed out. According 
to a brochure put out by A.H. 
Tetreault explaining the Lifesav- 
ers program, cyclists, hikers, 
cross- country skiers and se- 
niors can also benefit from the 
tags. 

The tags can be worn on laced 
shoes, velcro shoes, or on differ- 
ent items of clothing. They are 
made of material that is tear re- 
sistant and indelible when 
written on with a standard ball 
point pen. They will also last 
through 26 washings. 

Four tags and brochures 
explaining them were distrib- 
uted to each child in the class- 
rooms Monday. 


A town-wide mailing in which 
two tags and an explanation 
were sent to all Lincoln resi- 
dences was conducted last Octo- 
ber, according to Claire Te- 
treault, proprietor at A.H. 
Tetreault. The distribution of 
tags at Hartwell this week was 
done *‘in order to get it really in 
the schools,’’ she stated. 


In the future, Tetreault said 
she would like to see the tags 
made available to cross-country 
skiers and bikers who often 
come to Lincoln. These. peaple 
are often far from help and carry 
no identification, Tetreault 
noted. She also said she would 
like to distribute tags to Brooks 
School students. 


Millions of the tags have been 
distributed nationwide, Te- 
treault said. “‘It’s been gaining 
momentum,” she said of the na- 
tional Lifesavers Program. 


CLAIRE TETREAULT shows Sara Blanchard how to affix a life- 
Saver play tag to her sneaker 


(Staff photo by Gary J. Cichowski) 


Reprinted from The Lincoln Journal 
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THE LANDBANK TAX 


by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


The landbank tax proposal comes wrapped 
in a mantle of semantic nobility: Open Space, 
Conservation, Affordable Housing, Home Rule 
Petition, Landbank. Having considered its in- 
tent, many oppose the landbank tax because 
they are convinced it does more harm than 
good. Never before have so few been asked to 
pay so much for the benefit of so many. Not 
only is it double taxation, it is taxation 
without representation. This issue deserves 
your attention and attendance at Town Meeting, 
March 26. 

In spite of the negative vote on the pro- 
posed statewide local option landbank tax by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in December, our 
town officials have opted to pursue imposing 
this new real estate sales tax via home rule 
petition. The article being considered on the 
warrant at Town Meeting, it appears, would en-— 
act a tax of one percent on the selling price 
of any real estate sold in Lincoln (land, 
homes, condominiums, commercial properties and 
farms) to be paid by the buyer at closing, 
whereas the previous statewide proposal placed 
the burden for payment on the seller. Reve-— 
nues collected from this tax would be dedicat-— 
ed to the acquisition of conservation land and 
affordable housing. 

In November the Board of Selectmen ap-— 
pointed a subcommittee to study the issue. 
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The selectmen made a decision to place a war- 
rant article on this issue before town meeting 
based in part on the subcommittee's prelimin— 
ary report, dated January 20, 1988. A note at 
the beginning of the report indicates that not 
all five subcommittee members had the oppor- 
tunity to review or comment on the report nor 
were the positions reported held unanimously. 
Presumably, a final report will be made public 
prior to this Town Meeting. 

The report raises more questions than it 
answers in the areas of fairness, equity, and 
actual benefit to the town. The proposed bur- 
den for paying this tax will fall on the buy- 
er. The tax is viewed as a way of raising 
significant revenue from new residents by way 
of an "entry fee'' to the town, having the ef- 
fect of limiting the overall tax burden on ex- 
isting homeowners. The report states ''Moreov— 
er, the tax may be viewed as a way in which 
the new resident pledges her support to the 
Town's fundamental programs for housing and 
conservation." 

At an average selling price of $400,000 
for a home in Lincoln, we would be requiring 
of new residents an up-front average payment 
of $4000 to prove their commitment to Lin- 
coln's housing and conservation programs be- 
fore they have even moved into town. Some 
might prefer to use that money on needed re- 
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pairs or furnishings. 

Home buyers in Lincoln are often stretch— 
ing their financial limits in order to raise 
their families here. Usually, they are not 
first time home buyers. From the sale of 
their first home plus savings, let us say they 
are able to put down $100,000. The $300,000 
thirty-year adjustable rate mortgage at 9% 
will require monthly payments of $2500 from 
this typically hard working, two-income family 
with young children and day-care expenses. 
Closing costs for bank fees, points, legal 
fees, and adjustments plus actual moving costs 
may be another $10,000. This buyer will also 
be expected to pay property taxes the first 
year in town. Can we in good conscience vote 
this additional $4000 burden on their already 
bent backs? 

The report states that the (landbank) tax 
may provide immediate relief to elderly home- 
owners on fixed income by reducing the growth 
of the property tax burden, which at some 
point forces the fixed-income homeowner to 
sell his property. There are, I am sure, some 
truly needy elderly homeowners in Lincoln. 
The question is: Are Lincoln's elderly on the 
whole any worse off financially than any other 
generation? 

Economist Alfred L. Malabre, in his re- 
cent book Beyond Our Means, points out that 
forty percent of the wealth in this country is 
in the hands of those age sixty and above. 
They are more likely to own homes on which the 
mortgage is all paid and which has greatly ap- 
preciated in value from time of purchase, and 
usually they are no longer facing college ex- 
penses. Options for relief may be available 
such as tax deferment and/or converting part 
of the house into an auxiliary apartment. 
Sometimes it makes sense for an older citizen 
to sell a home that is too large and too ex- 
pensive to maintain on a fixed income. There 
would also be the benefit of a $125,000 capi- 
tal gains exemption. 

Those who own the expensive homes would 
get the most property tax relief from the 
landbank tax. While the average property tax- 
payer might save $150 to $200 per year, those 
with homes valued at over a million dollars 
might save $600 to $700. Do our wealthiest 
citizens either want or need this kind of sub- 
sidy? 

Another way this tax proves its inequity 
is that some newcomers to town may escape pay-— 
ing it while others, who change homes within 
Lincoln two or three times in their lifetime, 
pay a great deal. Consider lucky Mr. Jones 
from Maine, who has just inherited a four bed- 
room colonial on a lovely lot in Lincoln. The 
house needs work, but is worth about $425,000. 


No sale has taken place. He is exempt from 
paying the one percent landbank tax of $4250. 
He will of course owe tax to the state and 
federal governments. 

Mr. Smith, however, has sold his condo in 
Arlington for $110,000 and has bought a handy- 
man special in Lincoln for $250,000. He pays 
the $2500 tax, a non-deductible tax. Five 
years later his prospects have improved, and 
he is able to afford a larger house in a bet-— 
ter location. His remodeled home sells for 
$400,000, and he pays $500,000 for the new 
house. The town has now collected over 
$11,500 from transactions involving Mr. Smith, 
of which he paid $7500. Perhaps he will make 
a third move when the children are grown and 
he will pay again. Meanwhile, Mr. Jones’ 
property has greatly appreciated in value, but 
he spends the rest of his life in his home, 
which will stay in his family virtually in 
perpetuity. No landbank tax will be paid. 

Conservation acquisitions and affordable 
housing proposals will continue in Lincoln 
without the landbank tax, but the town has to 
be sufficiently motivated to support them. 
Proposition 2% now requires only a simple ma- 
jority vote. There also seems to be support 
around for specific Proposition 2% override 
provisions to facilitate the establishment of 
local trust funds for local open space invest— 
ments. Concord has a land fund. Each year 
the town votes to add a stipulated amount for 
future land acquisitions. The amount on their 
warrant this year is $500,000. It is ear- 
marked for open space acquisitions, affordable 
housing, recreation and other town land uses. 

Maureen E. Rooney, Research Director for 
the House Committee on Taxation, was quite em— 
phatic in a recent conversation about how mon— 
ey raised by towns that opt to enact a land- 
bank tax will affect local aid distribution. 
The money will indeed be considered as part of 
that town's revenue raising capacity just as 
local hotel/motel taxes and/or jet fuel taxes 
collected by some towns are factored into 
their local aid distributions. 

I have also spoken to several of the 
state's Registers of Deeds, who have expressed 
opposition to the landbank tax. The Regis— 
tries of Deeds, the only appropriate place for 
such transactions to take place, are currently 
short of space and help. 

Food and shelter are basic needs. When 
the sales tax on goods and services was en- 
acted some years ago in Massachusetts, the 
legislature wisely exempted these basic needs. 
The cost of shelter in this area is extremely 
expensive. Does it really make sense to make 
it even more expensive by adding this burden-— 
some exclusionary tax? iz 
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A FAIR AND EQUITABLE 
LAND BANK BILL 


A FAIR AND EQUITABLE LAND BANK BILL 
FOR LINCOLN 


by Lorian Brown 


I support the land bank concept for Lin- 
coln. It is, I believe, a fair and equitable 
response to current development pressure, es— 
pecially as it provides funds for affordable 
housing as well as for open space. 

Why? 

For a number of reasons, including those 
that derive most logically from my present 
perspective as Chair of Lincoln's Housing Com— 
mission. Foremost, of course, is the high 
cost of land (and private market housing in 
consequence) in Lincoln. Our phenomenal land 
costs are consistent with the increase in 
property values throughout greater Boston, but 
there is an added factor here--the outstanding 
success of our land conservation program. 
Real estate values in Lincoln are exception— 
ally high because Lincoln's rural character 
has been preserved. Our willingness——and 
ability in the past--to conserve beautiful and 
irreplaceable land has had two unforeseen ef- 
fects, however. Because the demand for prop- 
erty in Lincoln is so strong, prices are 
staggeringly high; because land has been per- 
manently conserved, the supply of land avail-— 
able for housing is reduced and thus even more 
valuable. Those twin forces, supply and de- 
mand. 

This is not to argue against the preser- 
vation of open space in Lincoln. But it is a 
valid reason for using a land transfer fee, 
really a minimal tax on the sale of real es- 
tate, to channel a percentage of a seller's 
gain on his property to the Town for the pur- 
poses of providing badly needed affordable 
housing in addition to continued protection of 
Lincoln's uniquely rural nature. ingetacts 
such a land transfer tax would assure buyers 
that funds would be available to preserve the 
values they sought in buying a home (or an in- 
vestment property) in Lincoln in the first 
place. 

But is this fair? Shouldn't funds for 
conservation land and affordable housing come 
from everyone's yearly property tax assessment 
so the burden is shared equally? 
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That is certainly a fair and appropriate 
way to do it, and we have voted to do so a 
number of times--and will again, I expect. 
But it makes good sense, especially for older 
property owners on limited incomes, to ask a 
seller (or buyer) to make a one-time contribu- 
tion to a land bank fund at the time the prop-— 
erty is sold because that is when a property's 
full market value is realized and liquid and 
available. In fact, a one- or two-percent tax 
amortized over the life of a thirty-year mort-— 
gage hardly places an unreasonable burden on 
either seller or buyer. Indeed, sellers are 
often realizing dramatic capital gains, and 
can pass the cost of the tax on to buyers if 
they choose. Further, those buyers who can 
afford to purchase property in Lincoln at all, 
are unlikely to be dissuaded by a one percent 
or two percent increase in the purchase price. 
(Anyone who has bought or sold property and 
experienced all the intangible factors and 
charged emotions inherent in the buying/sell- 
ing process, will recognize that one percent 
or two percent is "down in the noise.") 

Then why is there so much opposition? 

In Massachusetts, the strongest opposi- 
tion to real estate transfer fees has come 
from real estate interests and tax limitation 
groups. Perhaps realtors are opposed because 
they fear that a transfer fee will act as a 
"brake" on the number of volitional transac— 
tions they handle, the sales that occur be-—- 
cause families want to move to a larger house 
or to a more desirable location (adjacent to 
conservation land, for instance!). Or real- 
tors may be concerned that more people will 
try to sell their properties themselves in an 
attempt to recoup the loss the transfer fee 
represents to them. (This seems to me to be 
an education and marketing problem for real-— 
tors to address, not valid grounds for a phil- 
osophical argument by the real estate indus-— 
try.) However, were I a buyer in the present 
housing market, I would seek out communities 
that had the resources to preserve open space, 
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es 1 and at the same time maintain the diversity 


and opportunity made possible by affordable 
housing. And I would be willing to pay a rea- 


sonable amount up front (or at the end of my 

LINCOLN NOTES tenure) for that assurance. 
As for those who want to limit taxes 
Pen and Ink Sketches of Lincoln (don't we all, one way or another?) I would 


argue that a one-time transfer fee amortized 
over the period of ownership is as fair and as 
effective a way as can presently be found to 
keep our local property tax assessments as low 
as possible while still meeting our important 
goals for open space and needed affordable 
housing. 

But is it equitable? 

That, of course, depends on your point of 
view, and perhaps on your particular circum— 
stances. But to ask those of us who have ben- 
efited by owning property here to contribute a 
very small portion of our eventual gain to a 
land bank fund for two linked purposes-—-to 
continue to make Lincoln's unique natural her- 
itage available to those who remain (and to 
those who do not live here but still wish to 
walk or ski or ramble about), and to make more 
units of less expensive housing stock avail- 
able in Lincoln--seems completely equitable to 
me and, in the best sense, conservative of the 
Lincoln I cherish. 
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OUR TABOR HILL JAZZ BAND 


by Bill Poisson 
(with help from a few members of the band) 


Residents of Lincoln are indeed a privi- 
leged group. One of our treasures is a Dixie- 
land jazz band known in the business as a 
"trad" (short for traditional or New Orleans 
jazz) that was first formed here about thirty 
years ago by a nucleus of Harvard and M.1.T. 
men who happened to be accomplished amateur 
musicians. (The M.I.T. connection has stayed 
with the group.) Two of these men were neigh-— 
bors and their mutual interest in traditional 
"Dixieland" jazz led to some jam _ sessions 
around Steve Crandall's piano. Jim Faran, a 
neighbor from across the street, who had 
played the Sousaphone in high school and col- 
lege, brought over a trombone, the late Bill 
Grinnell, also from Lincoln, played the drums, 
Truman Gray (like Crandall, an M.I.T. profes— 
sor), from Lexington, brought his clarinet. 
Don Sinclair of Concord, on trumpet, filled 
out the original front line. 

When the enclave where the Crandalls and 
the Farans built their homes was first devel- 
oped, the residents chose the name of Tabor 
Hill Road, after a nearby road in Lexington 
named Mount Tabor Road (which was derived from 
the Biblical Mount Tabor). In time, the 
fledgling quintet which got its start there 
adopted the name and became '"'The Tabor Hill 
Jazz Band.'' In one of those odd coincidences 
that beg credulity, Steve Crandall was later 
presented a vintage medieval instrument known 
as a tabor which Webster defines as: "a small 
drum with one head of soft calfskin, used to 
accompany a special pipe...played by the same 
person." 

The principal objectives of the members 
of the group were to have fun making the happy 
music they enjoyed, and on occasion, to pro— 
vide entertainment for listeners and dancers. 
These aims they have accomplished in abun- 
dance. The band's first appearance in public 
was on stage in 1960 in the Lincoln Players' 
"Dark Horse Revue." Over the past thirty 
years they have appeared at private parties in 
and around Lincoln, some M.I.T. functions, the 
annual ball of the Lincoln Minutemen, and have 
become virtually a fixture at the "Top of the 
Town" Christmas party originally sponsored by 
Joe Hurd of the Community Store and continued 
by the Friends of the Council on Aging. The 
Tabor Hill Jazz Band was featured in the De- 
Cordova Museum's "Tribute to New Orleans" in 
1963. 

The original source of material for the 
band's repertoire was a red book (not to be 
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confused with the "Red Back Book"--the ragtime 
Bible), edited by trumpet man Henry Levine, 
who became famous for leading the nationwide 
radio appearances of ''The Chamber Music Soci- 
ety of Lower Basin Street."' As time passed, 
the Tabor Hill Jazz Band extended its "book" 
to other commercially available arrangements 
and a few of their own arrangements written by 
Jim and Steve. Jim has also served as the 
manager and musical director. 

As the band played on, the group success— 
fully adjusted to occasional and inevitable 
shifts in personnel. In 1962 Steve Crandall 
took a sabbatical at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. An ideal replacement for 
Steve on piano was Jean Bumford, the then re- 
cently widowed sister of the late, great Reg-— 
gie Phillips of Concord. Her stint with the 
Tabor Hill band continued for about three 
years, during which time Steve Crandall played 
banjo. Meanwhile, trumpeter Jon Kelly of Con- 
cord had joined the band, and romance blos- 
somed for Jean and Jon, who were later mar- 
ried. Jon's tragic accidental death a few 
years later deprived this area of a first-rate 
trumpeter. 

By 1986 the band's personnel had under- 
gone considerable changes. The lineup still 
held three of the original members, Jim Faran 
on trombone, Steve Crandall back on piano, and 
Truman Gray on clarinet. They had been joined 
by Larry Baxter of Carlisle on trumpet, Bruce 
Wood of Acton on banjo, Gordon Baty of Lexing- 
ton on tuba, and Stu Grover of Lincoln, who 
had been the regular drummer since Bill Grin- 
nell's untimely passing in the mid eighties. 

In May 1986, the Tabor Hill Jazz Band was 
engaged by Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library for 
the third annual event in the "Live Jazz at 
the Pierce House" series. For the second half 
of their program that night, the band thrilled 
the one hundred plus jazz fans with the addi- 
tion of a second trumpet (Arthur Smith of Lex- 
ington) for the playing of several arrange- 
ments from the book of Turk Murphy, world fam- 
ous jazz trombonist, and founding member (in 
the late thirties) of the pioneer San Francis— 
co Bay Area "trad" band of Lu Watters. 

Today, the band members still get togeth- 
er on Sunday nights with their original enthu- 
siasm for sounding off with some "good ol' 
Dixieland jazz.'' The next public performance 
of the Tabor Hill Jazz Band will be on April 
10, at the "Spring Fling" sponsored by the 
Friends of the Council on Aging. fiz} 
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REAL ESTATE WRAP-UP 


by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Looking back at the 1987 real estate mar-— 
ket in Lincoln, one could describe it as the 
year that stood still. Volume of sales was 
down significantly, and there was scarcely any 
measurable increase in price over 1986. Few 
in the industry were surprised that the pla- 
teau had finally been reached following the 
meteoric price increases of the past five 
years. It has been a painful year for some 
sellers whose homes have been on the market, 
in some cases for a full year, and who have 
had to lower their prices. Buyers were more 
hesitant and discriminating. Hard bargaining 
came into its own. Uneasiness about the state 
of the general economy had its effect, espe- 
cially after the October 19 stock market 
crash, which exacerbated an already ailing 
residential real estate market. One might al- 
so conclude that the balance of supply vs. de- 
mand has simply shifted in favor of the buyer. 

In 1987 forty-four single family residen- 
tial properties (SFR's), totaling $19,759,400, 
with an average price of $449,077.27 and a 
median price of $415,000, sold in Lincoln. 
This compares with 1986 SFR sales of seventy-— 
four properties totaling $31,840,825, with an 
average price of $430,281 and median price of 
$415,000. While the increase in the average 
price is about 4%, the median price remained 
unchanged. Compare that to the 1986 increase 
of 14% over the 1985 average of $375,725, and 
the increase of 34% over the 1985 median of 
$310,000. 

In 1987 twelve residential condominiums 
sold totaling $3,405,000, with an average 
price of $283,750 and a median price of 
$268,500. This compares with 1986 sales of 
seventeen condos totaling $4,680,600 with an 
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average price of $275,329 and a median price 
of $280,000. Thus, while the average price 
increased 3%, the median price decreased by 
4%. This is a dramatic slowdown contrasted 
with the 1986 25% increase over the 1985 aver- 
age price of $219,897 and 30% increase over 
the 1985 median of $215,000. 

Combining single family residential pro- 
perties and condos shows that the average 
price of a dwelling in Lincoln in 1987 cost 
$413,642.86. The median price was $347,000. 
This reflects an increase of 3% over the 1986 
average price of $401,344 and 2% increase over 
the 1986 median of $340,000. This contrasts 
with a 1986 increase of 18% over the 1985 av— 
erage price of $339,367 and 30% increase over 
the 1985 median of $262,500. 

Twenty-two, or 39%, of the fifty-six 
dwellings sold in 1987 cost less’ than 
$300,000; three of these were under $200,000. 
Ten properties sold in the $300's; and ten 
were in the $400's. Fourteen, or 25%, sold 
for more than $500,000. Of these, three sold 
in the $500's, seven in the $600's, one in 
each of the $700's, $800's, and $900's, and 
one at $1,200,000. In addition, there was a 
home with two or more additional lots that 
sold for $1,300,000. Only three new homes 
sold in 1987; all were in the $600's. Only 
about three single house lots sold, all in the 
$200's. 

The economic forecasts for 1988 have been 
mixed. Gone, it seems, are the stock market 
yuppies with paper fortunes in margin ac— 
counts. Stability in prices and favorable in- 
terest rates could make this the year of the 
buyer. Ultimately, everything sells at the 
right price. 
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Booklet Order 


I would like to order copies of Offbeat Recipes For A Hungry World 

by Elizabeth and Elspeth Slayter. Proceeds from the sale of the Slayter cookbook will 
be donated to the First Parish in Lincoln, in memory of Elizabeth Slayter. This order 
form will be mailed to you with the booklet, as a record of your contribution to First 


Parish. 


Payment: $6.00 per book Ea cash [| check 


(Made out to First Parish in Lincoln) 
Please mail my book(s) to the following address: 


For further information, please call or write 
Mary Ann Hales 
The Cottage Press 
P.O. Box 135 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
(617) 259-8270 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


* Individualized styling for the entire family. 
* Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road * Lincoln, MA 
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A PANDORA'S BOX 
OF VITTLES 


by Suze Craig 


The entry for vittles in the Oxford English Dictionary is terse: 
| “obs.” [obsolete] “or dial.” [dialect } “f.” [form of] “VICTUAL.” 
| But victual sprawls up and down four columns, an indication of the 
| breadth of its usage and therefore importance. From the Latin vic- 
tus, it means food, sustenance. The stuff of life—clearly the reason 
| for four columns. And interestingly enough, at the head of the first 
| one, the notation: “Occasionally applied to food for animals, but 
more commonly restricted to that of persons.”" 

Now herein lies a tale. 

Last week I bought a 25 pound bag of cat kibble and upon open- 
| ing it, discovered a rectangular cardboard box, 6 inches by 4 inches, 
a pleasant size, fitting nicely into my hand. Inside: a sample of 
| Tender Vittles Gourmet Dinner. Cat sustenance. But hardly aimed 


| atcats. 


| O tempora! O mores! O Madison Avenuc. O the Amcrican way 

| of life. 

To get to the sustenance, I had to tear open a cellophane wrap- 

| per, rip open the top of the box. Inside, a white pouch, over-printed 

with NEW IMPROVED Tender Vittles, laid out in tidy vertical 
rows. White paper, maroon ink. To match the maroon box. 

. The pouch was foil-lined. 

Stopped short by that discovery, I found myself thinking, work- 

| ing backward, pulling into view one idea after another, each tied to 

| the one immediately before it. And none of them had anything to 

_ do with cats or victuals. 

| The beginning was the box itself. Graphics and typesetting. How 

_ much time and money to design such a packaging combination? 

From the box design to how it was made. The cardboard stock 
was probably printed first, then had to be scored to fold correctly. 
| Glue for the flaps—how much, how applied? All the glueing and 
folding by machine, of course.... 

Suddenly there rose up in front of me a tremendous vision of a 
| factory, of an enormous assembly line. The boxes as flat pieces, 
| Stacked on a pallet, perhaps, having come from a company 
_ Specializing in box making. Whiz thonk, some large complicated 
| machine picks up a flat, folds it, psssht, glues it, down the line it 
goes. One box, then another and another until there’s a cartonful. 
| The pouch paper on vast rolls, a machine to whack the paper into 
rectangles, wham, slap the sides together. Then whoosh, blow the 
| pouches open. Some mechanism to fill a carton with pouches— 
might even be a human. Then a hopper swings over top the carton, 
opens its mouth and splosh, in goes the sustenance, maybe a carton 
of pouched boxes at a single disgorgement of the hopper. Close the 
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pouches, close the boxes now, stack the cartons on pallets, load the 
pallets on flatbeds.... 

I came back to the box in my hand, turned it over. Useful infor- 
mation. “Look for our other 7 delicious flavors: Tuna Flavor, Beef 
Dinner [as opposed to mere beef flavor, of course], Chicken Din- 
ner, Poultry Dinner [presumably includes duck and turkey], 
Country Dinner [as opposed to City Dinner which might include 
cockroaches and rats instcad of birds and mice], Scafood Dinner.” 

Gourmet Dinner, the one inside the pouch, I found consisted of 
an impressive list of ingredicnts beginning with a not-too-promis- 
ing “water sufficient for processing.” Further gustatory delights: 
“poultry by-product meal” [read Perduc innards and entrails, dricd, 
then powdered], “animal fat preserved with BHA” [I began to un- 
derstand the reasons for the miniscule type], “artificial color,” 
“propylene glycol (a preservative),” “corn gluten meal,” plus various 
unpronounceable entitics and of course assorted “vitamins” and 
“sources” thereof. 

[My research a day later led me to a top shelf of the Concord Stop 
’n’ Shop, displaying all eight “flavors.” I could have bought a box 
containing cight pouches for a mere $1.19 each or only 0.14875 cents 
per pouch. My sample box urged me to feed my adult cat two pouches 


a day—a kitten I should “serve as much Tender Vittles as he wants” — 


the result coming to .2975 cents a day.] 

The moming when I actually opened the sample, all was as usual. 
Sibarita, our approximatcly 15 year old tabby, awaited her breakfast 
not so patiently in the nook between the fridge and the dishwasher. I 
emptied the contents of the pouch, exactly 1.5 oz. of pea-sized ef- 
forts, colored orange and brown and yellow, into her bowl. 

She hunkered down, sniffed, head at the bowl. Moved clockwise 
from 3 o’clock to 6. Sniffed again. Back to 3. Sniffed. Raised her 
head, looked at me, then down at the Gourmet Dinner again. Up on 
all fours, she scraped at the floor around the bow with one front paw, 
as if working at a litter box. She then walked away. 

I laughed—but abruptly stopped to do a double-take at the box 
and retrieve it from the dumpbound wastebasket so I could write this 
article. Then I cracked a brown egg [weight 2.5 oz], collected from 
the henhouse the day before, into another bowl. Tossed the packag- 
ing—you could call the shell that— into the chicken scrap bucket as 
usual: more calcium for the hens. Siba had sidled hopefully back to 
the nook. I offered the raw egg. She squatted right down and licked 
the dish clean. 

There was nothing left to take to the dump. Except the contents of 
the box. ® 
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THE PTA’S ROLE 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


by Dianna J. Rust 


The primary concern of the Lincoln Parent 
Teacher Association (PTA), a member of the Na- 
tional PTA, is the welfare of children in the 
home and school. To this end the PTA aims for 
good communication and cooperation between 
school, home, and community in the education 
of the town's children. There are many dif- 
ferent ways in which the PTA carries out its 
role, and in turn, benefits the community. 

Throughout the year we organize educa- 
tional programs. Traditionally, featured 
speakers talk on important and topical sub- 
jects. In October, Ted Sutton, an educational 
consultant, addressed the issue of homework 
and what part, if any, the parent should play. 
In early December we ran a Forum, which hon- 
ored METCO's Twentieth Anniversary and provid— 
ed an overview of the system. Recently Ilene 
Spiro, the Brooks School social worker, ran a 
workshop, "Holding On and Letting Go," for the 
parents of middle school students. In January 
we experimented with a new idea - a Book Swap 
- run by PTA volunteers for Hartwell students. 
It was a great success and more Swaps are 
planned for the future. Another innovation, 
planned for the start of school in September 
1988, is the establishment of a permanent 
Science Corner at Hartwell. This will be run 
and directed by a PTA committee with input and 
cooperation sought from a pool of interested 
parents and school staff. 

The PTA is also charged with the respon- 
sibility of responding to community need. At 
the time of the sad and upsetting disappear-— 
ance of Sarah Pryor, the PTA immediately set 
up a special ad hoc meeting, bringing together 
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a panel of experts to help parents deal with 
the issues involved. 

This month, acting as a conduit for dis-— 
cussion, the PTA hosted a meeting at which the 
Superintendent of Lincoln Schools, and members 
of the School Committee and the Finance Com— 
mittee had an opportunity to present their re- 
spective sides of the case for the 1988/89 
School Budget. 

Every school family in Lincoln should be 
familiar with the MINILINK. This schedule of 
school and local child-related events is pub- 
lished and distributed to every Lincoln stu- 
dent each week of the school year. In addi- 
tion, the PTA researches and publishes an an- 
nual list of recreational and extra-curricular 
activities that are available for school-age 
children, ranging from sports to cultural ac-— 
tivities to summer camps to scouting. 

The PTA is involved in special projects 
and events. We fund and organize the Brooks 
annual book awards. Both funds and labor are 
contributed to the schools' Arts Week and to 
other arts projects. This past October an 
Arts Lottery Grant was awarded jointly to 
Hartwell School and the PTA to create a spe- 
cial Haunted House for Halloween. The House 
was designed and directed by artist Paul 
Oberst. A large body of volunteers, recruited 
by the PTA, supplied materials, helped con- 
struct the house, and played character roles 
in the house on THE DAY. 

In fact, it is one of the PTA's roles to 
keep on record and to call on as needed, vol- 
unteers who are willing to contribute their 
time and talents to the schools. As one exam— 
ple, at the beginning of each school year the 


PTA finds a Room Mother for each Hartwell 
classroom. Every fall the PTA runs its main 
fund-raising event -— the Ski and Skate Sale. 
The proceeds from the sale, together with mem- 
bership dues, finance programs, book awards 
and other special projects. 

In 1987 we initiated the first curriculum 
coffees, which were well received and at-— 
tended. Hartwell teachers described to par- 
ents the curricula for language arts, math and 
computers by grade. These coffees will be 
continued with plans to include science, so- 
cial studies, art and music. At a more in- 
formal level, the PTA runs several coffees 
each year, which allow parents to meet and 
share concerns and ideas with the schools' 
principals and superintendent. 

There are three social events in the 
PTA's work. The day before school opens in 
September the PTA prepares and hosts a lunch- 
eon for all school personnel. During December 
the PTA holds an annual Holiday Party for 
school staff and PTA members. Towards the end 
of the school year, we organize a Teacher Ap-— 
preciation Party, which we encourage parents 
and community members to attend. 

The main body of the Lincoln PTA is an 
annually elected board of twelve people: a 


president; two vice-presidents who serve as 
liaisons between the Hartwell and Brooks 
Schools; a board secretary, a treasurer, an 
education program chairman, a ways and means 
chairman, a membership chairman, a social pro- 
gram chairman, as well as two officers respon— 
sible for the MINILINK, and one officer for 
publicity. The Board's monthly meetings, 
which anyone in the community is welcome to 
attend, are also joined by teacher representa-— 
tives from Hartwell and Brooks, representa- 
tives from the Lincoln-Sudbury PTO and the 
Lincoln School Committee, as well as by the 
METCO Coordinator, the principals from Hart- 
well and Brooks and the Superintendent of Lin- 
coln Schools. Having key people attend board 
meetings aids immediacy in communicating ideas 
and concerns. Meeting dates are published in 
the MINILINK. 

In the past two years the PTA's member- 
ship has increased significantly. Anyone in 
the community can belong and the PTA would 
like to see as broad a participation as pos-— 
sible. For more information about membership, 
contact Meredith Slavin at 259-0821. General 
inquiries about the Lincoln PTA should be ad- 
dressed to Gloria Hachikian, President, at 
259-0468. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN LINCOLN 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 1988 


# STREET PRICE SELLER BUYER DATE LOT SIZE 
90 CODMAN RD $415,000 ERNEST R FIORELLI JOEL M SCHACHT 12/21/87 
22 TWIN POND LN $605,000 SOLAR DESIGN ASSOC DEBORAH WEISGALL + 12/30/87 
WINDINGWOOD LN,UN 34 $425,000 LEOPOLD J ROSSBACH JOHN A ROTSHER 1/07/88 
57-2 N/A- LOT $10,000 JOHN Q ADAMS KIMMON A JOHNSON 1/11/88 
11 OAK MEADOW RD $532,000 RICHARD E KAYLOR GEORGE E GRAY JR 1/19/88 
5S OLD CAMBRIDGE TNPK $372,000 BARRY TAYLOR RUDOLPH STEINSKY 1/13/88 
5 ORCHARD LN- LOT $223,000 MARGARET FUNG PAUL J JULIANO 1/28/88 
43 TOOD POND RD, UNIT 48 $265,000 CHARLES E JENNINGS CHARLES B COMSTOCK 1/15/88 
14 WHEELER RD $877,500 RICHARD H CHURCHILL GEORGE H ELLISON 1/20/88 
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WHERE IS YOUR LAWYER? 


You can "take the Fifth" (the Amendment, not the bottle) 
on this one, but if we haven’t seen you in our office in 
Concord, we’1ll bet your habeas corpus that we know where your 
lawyer is. In Boston, or Cambridge or some other inconvenient 
legal high rent district. 


We find that a lot of people in this area think that good 
legal services means downtown, a spectacular view of Boston 
harbor and an oriental rug on the waiting room floor (the kind 
you can’t afford in your living room). Maybe you can’t find a 
good jeweler, furrier or French restaurant in Lincoln. Maybe 
you go to Mass. General for your quadruple bypass, to the 
Brigham for your tennis elbow or to B.I. to deliver your 
infant beneficiary, but is Boston the best place for you to 
buy legal services? 


Proximity to the seat of the Great and General Court 
confers no greater wisdom on a lawyer than practicing in 
Detroit would confer on your auto mechanic. And if what you 
need is a Delaware corporation, Concord is as close to 
Wilmington as State Street is, or if you have a tax problen, 
we’re as close to Revenue Central as Post Office Square is. 
After all, there are people in New York or Wyoming who never 
even thought of calling a lawyer in Boston. 


We went to the same colleges and law schools as the | 
Boston lawyers, and some of us even practiced there before we | 
realized that working closer to where we live gives us an 
advantage that can’t be matched by Name Brand legal services. 

When it comes to real estate, estate planning, domestic 

relations, accident and general litigation and business law, 

we compete with the best of the downtown law firms, and 

instead of being downtown, we are right next door in Concord. 
In fact, when one of those big, downtown firms wants to do 

a client from this area a favor, they refer them to us. After 
all, you don’t need a 200 lawyer firm to tell you how to leave 
your coin collection to Harvard University, and what does a 
lawyer who rides the train from Manchester to Boston every day 
know about real estate in Lincoln? 


We’re as convenient as the Cheese Shop or the Stop and 
Shop, and if you spend your Mondays to Fridays in Boston, or 
New York or London, we’1ll be happy to set up an appointment to 
see you at our office over the weekend. 


Dane & Greenberg 
Attorneys 

91 Main Street 

Concord 

369-8333 


a 
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BREAKTHROUGH: AUTHORS OFFER NEW 
INSIGHTS INTO SOVIET—AMERICAN 


by Kati Mihaly Winchell 


On Wednesday, January 20, a public dia- 
logue took place in Lincoln between two au- 
thors (one Russian and one American) who have 
worked together on an unprecedented book 
called Breakthrough: Emerging New Thinking. 
For the first time Soviet and American scien- 
tists and scholars have collaborated on a book 
whose purpose is to explore the direction that 
the world needs to take if it is to provide 
security for its inhabitants. 

The two authors who spoke were Rick Ron- 
ey, an American businessman who is Director of 
the Beyond War Foundation, and Dr. Andrei Mel- 
ville, Section Head at the Institute of U.S.A. 
and Canada Studies, Academy of Sciences, in 
the Soviet Union. By way of background, each 
author spoke briefly (Roney about the process 
of writing the book, and Melville about the 
“emerging new thinking" discussed in Break- 
through), then the evening was open to ques-— 


tions from the audience. 
keke K* 


Mr. Roney: Breakthrough was published simul- 
| taneously in October in both the U.S. and the 


U.S.S.R. Thirty thousand copies were sold the 
first week in the Soviet Union. Fifteen thou- 
sand copies were sold the first week in the 
U.S. and now the book is in its second print- 
ing. 

With that kind of setting, I would like 
to step back and say, "How did the book come 
to happen?" It's the first of its kind ever 
to be published-—-not simply an amalgamation of 
| articles, but a joint statement by Soviet and 
American scholars on the critical knowledge 
that we need to survive the nuclear age. 

The book began six years ago with the be- 
_ginnings of the Beyond War movement. At that 
time rhetoric between Washington and Moscow 
was hostile. Those of us who ultimately began 
the Beyond War movement became very concerned. 
We began to investigate. We also began to 
study, to learn, to talk to people, and came 
to what we found to be a quite startling con- 
clusion. The human species had two options, 
two possibilities for our future. One was 
that we as a human species would end the in- 
stitution of war; the other that war would end 
us. There was no third alternative. 


copyright 1988 Kati Mihaly Winchell 


Dr. Melville: 


RELATIONS 


With that kind of conclusion, with that 
stark a picture of the future, we said we had 
to do something. We talked of doing a joint 
project. The Soviet team suggested the idea 
of doing a book. Our initial reaction was 
that wasn't a very good idea, but in the spir-— 
it of cooperation we agreed, and we're glad we 
did because it was an excellent idea. 

We worked for not quite a year. The 

agreement to do a book occurred a year ago 
November [1986], and it was published in Octo- 
ber [1987]. We all learned a lot about each 
other, ourselves and about the process of 
working together for a superordinate goal. 
The essence of "new thinking" 
stems from Einstein's words in 1946: ''The un- 
leashed power of the atom has changed every- 
thing save our modes of thinking, and thus we 
drift toward unparalleled catastrophe." War 
in the past has been regarded as a legitimate 
tool for achieving an end, which is true of 
nearly all societies and religions. We can no 
longer accept this viewpoint which is a great 
departure from tradition. There's a growing 
acceptance in the world that any war is no 
longer an acceptable means of resolving con— 
flict. Traditionally, nation-states felt that 
security could be preserved or guaranteed uni- 
laterally and militaristically. Since the in- 
vention of atomic devices, this fact has 
changed. Security can no longer be achieved 
unilaterally, but only through mutual securi- 
ty. Security in the present day cannot be 
achieved through military means. The correla- 
tion between security and military power has 
been dramatically reversed. The arms race is 
futile because you can do nothing with these 
weapons. 

The world is no longer an arena where the 
battle between "good" and "'evil'' people can 
take place. The world is interdependent and 
complex; we are connected. Relations between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. is like a marriage 
in which we can kill each other, but not di- 
vorce each other. We are chained to each oth- 
er; that is our fate. How will we behave in 
such a situation? That is the choice before 
us. 

There has been a crisis in the U.S.S.R., 
a crisis of economy, trust, values. Dramatic 
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changes were needed. Gorbachev appeared in 
the Kremlin, with the beginning of political 
reform. Be sure that this is only the begin- 
ning. Perestroika is the attempt to change 
the functioning of economic and social mechan- 
isms, to decentralize the economy and the pol- 
itical decision-making process, to unleash in- 
dividual initiatives. This is the attempt to 
return to a Leninist model of cooperative so- 
cialism, and to dismantle the Stalinist, high- 
ly centralized, authoritarian model of social- 
ism. We are not improving socialism; we are 
rebuilding it. , 

The second part of the reforms is glas- 
| most--openness, democratization. These re- 
| forms have to do with the spheres of political 
life and culture. There is unprecedented 
openness today in Soviet society, and not many 
| people are accustomed to it. Many people 
|} don't like it. I believe this movement is ir- 
reversible, because there is already a snow-— 
| ball effect. You cannot block this movement. 
Some people say, "What about Gorbachev? What 
will happen if?" Even in the Soviet Union 
| there are those who ask, "What if traditions 
) and conservatives will backlash?" The country 
|} in general, the populace in general, came to 
the conclusion that society needs radical 
| changes. Sooner or later this movement was 
| bound to happen, and it will continue to take 
| place in my country. I believe what we are 
|} doing today will lay the foundation of a new 
i|model of socialism. This is what Americans 
| (and other people) must decide: which sort of 
ja Soviet Union do they prefer--the crippled 
giant on feet of clay, or the modernized, dem-— 
| ocratic, open society which we are trying to 
| build? 

} Question: What are the interests and factors 
driving the arms race? 
Dr. Melville: 1) The military complex-—-they 
j}profit from it; 2) Political groups—-they 
; profit from the "image of the enemy"; 3) Ideo- 
logical factors--some of these call for mili- 
} tary solutions; 4) Psychological factors—-—peo- 
ple's hostile intentions and reactions. Of 
all these, the psychological factor is the 
| most important. 
|) Mr. Roney: Fear perpetuates the arms race, 
'and the fear is real, because each side can 
| point to things that the other side has done 
|to substantiate its fears. To break this cy- 
| cle, both sides have to give up violence as a 
|means of solving conflict. 

Question: Given the United States' relatively 
| little experience with bloodshed on her own 
| soil, it seems possible for the U.S. to trust 
the Russians. But how can the Soviet Union, 
after all the invasions she endured and the 
twenty million people she lost in World War II 
alone, trust the United States? 


Dr. Melville: Trust is not needed to get 
started. Through cooperation trust can 
emerge. We share many common interests——put-— 
ting an end to the nuclear threat, interna- 
tional terrorism, world diseases and hunger. 
We can work on these things together. Trust 
is a result; it is not a beginning. 
Question: What evidence is there that the 
changes in Russian society are real? 
Dr. Melville: The evidence stands here before 
you. Implied in this question is another 
question--that of Soviet world revolution (or 
domination). It is important for Americans to 
understand that this idea is not Marxism or 
Leninism, but Trotskyism. Trotsky was the one 
who introduced the idea of world revolution, 
and this was a deviation from Marxism, a vul- 
gar interpretation of Marxism--which even I 
was taught in college. Perestroika's return 
to Leninism is a departure from this concept 
of world revolution. 
Question: Glasnost is great, but this new 
openness has not yet reached the issue of the 
Jews. Do you have any comments on this? 
Dr. Melville: There have been changes. New 
legislation makes it easier to emigrate, not 
only for Jewish people but everyone. The 
right of people to live where they want to 
live is a universal right and desire, not just 
Jewish. 

Americans, a nation of immigrants, feel 
very differently about emigration. Imagine a 
nation that has been attacked from all sides: 
to them emigration is a sort of treason (on an 
emotional level, not a rational one). There 
is a Russian saying, "Do not leave your house 
when it is on fire.'"' In this great upheaval 
which the Soviet Union is now experiencing, my 
personal belief is that it is a moral obliga-— 
tion to stay and work things out. Now is the 
chance to put things right. 
Mr. Roney: We must continue to stand up for 
human rights in the Soviet Union. However, if 
we question the U.S.S.R. about it, we must al- 
so evaluate ourselves. For example, which 
countries does the United States support 
throughout the world. (Those with dictatori- 
al, authoritarian governments?) We should 
look in a mirror as well as a telescope. If 
we're going to speak about high moral ground, 
we should also stand on it. 
Question: What will international policy be 
after a nuclear freeze? According to some 
higher ups, the people should be kept out of 
it. 
Mr. Roney: Mortimer Adler has said, "... The 
government of the United States is not in 
Washington, not in the White House, not in the 
Capitol ... the government of the United 
States resides in us, we the people. What re- 
sides in Washington is the administration of 
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| our government.'"' In short, we are the bosses; 
| the administration in Washington are our em- 
| ployees. If we check out of democracy, it 
| will lead to nuclear annihilation. We haven't 
made democracy work yet-—just like the Soviet 
| Union. We need to be involved, and the means 
| must be consistent with the ends. 

Question: Is competition acceptable outside 
the realm of war? 

Dr. Melville: There is a place for competi- 
| tion; it's human nature. But let's compete 
peacefully, side by side, and through coopera— 
tion. 

| Mr. Roney: We think of competition and coop— 
eration as opposites. They're not. Ball 
games, for example, make use of both simul tan- 
| eously. The view of competition came from 
Darwin, the idea of "survival of the fittest." 
| In the present day and age, there's a new in- 
terpretation of that phrase: that species is 
best which contributes to the whole system. 
Question: Does Breakthrough deal with the 
subject of conversion from a military to a 
| peaceful economy? 

| Dr. Melville: Not in great depth, but we must 
find ways to convert, and this could be anoth-— 
| er joint effort of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Once dismantling begins, both countries will 
face the same problems of what to do with the 
dismantled weapons. 

Mr. Roney: As a businessman, the problem of 


| conversion does not strike me as a problem; 
|} it's a nonproblem. If we make up our minds 
| that we want something different, we'll get 
| it. It's a question of supply and demand. 
| Personal computers weren't available just a 
| few years ago. People wanted them; now 
| they're around. If we care enough about a 
peaceful economy and we're willing to invest 
j} in it, it will happen. It is not a technolog- 
ical problem; it is a question of will power. 

| Question: What can be done about a Dr. 
| Strangelove type of nuclear accident? 

| Dr. Melville: Nothing can be done about it, 
| till we build a new world order. 


| Concluding remarks by Mr. Roney: Change de- 
pends on us. I hope no one goes home saying 
| "That was an interesting evening" (then it 
} will have been a waste), but rather go home 
| challenged. What are the implications of 
| what's been said here, in general and for each 
_of us? You may experience a "Who Me? The 
_whole planet depends on me?" syndrome. There 
is a challenge directed to all of us; what can 
each of us do? If you're not sure about 
| what's been said here tonight, think it 
through and make a decision. If you agree, do 
something. If you've done something, do some-— 
thing more. If you can't do something more, 


ask a friend to do it for you. 
ke K*K* 


If you wish to do something, but don't 
know what or how, contact the Beyond War work- 
ers who helped sponsor the Breakthrough au- 
thors' evening: Dorothy Kano (259-9238) and 
Enid Winchell (259-8962). Alternatively, you 
could call the Walden Peace and Justice Center 
in Concord (369-0994). Any of these sources 
will be able to give you ideas, both small and 
big. 

Please note: if there are any readers 
who (justifiably) wonder whether Dr. Mel- 
ville's words accurately reflect present-day 
Soviet policies and trends, turn to Mikhail 
Gorbachev's recently published book, Peres— 
troika, which offers further material suggest— 
ing that Melville is not alone in his portray- 
al of current Soviet society and goals. 8 


Correction 


On page 20 of the last issue, the fourth 
line of the "Beyond War" article should 


read "the futility of war in the atomic age." 
(8) 
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CHANGES OVERNIGHT 


It happened in mid-October before the 
frosts had set in, and the British have every 
reason to be calling it "The Great Storm." 
According to the Meteorological Office, the 
gales which assailed southern and southeastern 
England on October 16 occur appproximately ev- 
ery five hundred years, which takes us back to 
when Christoper Columbus was discovering Amer-— 
ica. 

With no frosts, most deciduous trees were 
in full leaf, so winds of a hurricane force 
were less able to pass between branches. My 
daughter, in England briefly before Christ- 
mas-—-two full months after the onslaught—-re- 
ported having seen, on an hour's train ride 
from London, "a landscape of broken sticks." 

In Kent, a week before the hurricane 
struck, rain drenched the countryside for 
days; as a result the unprecedented eight 
inches of rainfall caused huge roots to rear 
easily up, out of the sodden ground. Here in 
New England the Hurricane of '38 was also pre- 
ceded by tropical rains; as a child I remember 
standing at a window with a friend and seeing 
across a field an American elm of majestic 
proportions part from the earth as easily as a 
feather. Less feather-like, it broke the 
spine of a barn roof. 

Though in Essex, sixteen chimneys tumbled 
from the roofs of an old priory, evidently 
buildings suffered far less than trees. More 
than one eighteenth-century "Capability" Brown 
landscape was decimated; numerous parks, in- 
cluding those at Knole, Hever, and Leeds Cas— 
tle, were pictures of destruction. Losses 
among oaks, beech, chestnuts, and limes were 
high. An American friend, temporarily situ- 
ated in London, told me she tried to photo- 
graph with great sadness the ruins of a huge 
plane tree at Grosvenor Gardens--loving the 
species, as I do, for its fine breadth and 
mottled bark whose colors range from slate 
blue and beige to gray and snowy white in cer- 
tain lights and at certain seasons. 

In Hampshire, at Exbury on the de Roths-— 
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child estate, earlier reports of trees of one 
and two centuries turning the internationally 
famous rhododendron plantings into ruination 


were fortunately exaggerated. However, an 
eyewitness report described some less "pro- 
tected" rhododendrons near Tonbridge as having 
been "blown out of the ground and torn to 
matchwood." 

It was the American-born and educated 
landscape architect Lanning Roper who, in the 
1970's and until his death in 1982, was con- 
sultant for the grounds at the National 
Trust's Scotney Castle in Kent. At Scotney 
the savagery from October's storm was so wide- 
spread that it took half a dozen men, working 
from dawn till dark for three straight days, 
to clear a path to the house; eighty percent 
of this property's trees were lost--the older 
ones frequently taking down those younger 
specimens which had been planted as replace- 
ments. 

Trees are history. In Suffolk, at Hel- 
mingham Hall, an avenue of three—hundred-year—- 
old oaks is gone, and so it was with a mul- 
berry tree planted in 1631. Not long ago, in 
New Hampshire, deep in a forest lined with old 
stonewall boundaries, I came upon a row of 
widely spaced oaks whose vast girth and boles, 
cavities, and missing limbs suggested a simi- 
lar antiquity; sheltered as they are now by a 
younger surrounding forest (for this would 
once have been cleared land) these relics, 
still viable, stirred thoughts of the earliest 
English settlers in the region. 

In 1826 Jacob Strutt, friend of the 
painter John Constable, printed his Sylva 
Brittanica or Portraits of Forest Trees dis- 
tinguished for their Antiquity. Just last 
fall there was an account in the Monitor of 
this publishing event which included a repro— 
duction of one of Strutt's etchings; "Queen 
Elizabeth's Oak'"' was its title, and here, 
within the tree's enormous cavity, much royal 
refreshment was taken during the royal party's 
trips into good Queen Bess's countryside. The 
shelter even served for a time as a holding-— 
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or leave pieces so they may achieve an attractive patina 

over time. Examples are on display and browsers are welcome. 
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pen for those caught misbehaving in the sur- 
rounding park. In the late seventeen hun- 
dreds, a Rev. Charles Davey estimated the tree 
to have been about 600 years old--and accord- 
ing to a 1956 Suffolk guidebook, this massive 
oak was still standing then! One would give 
much to learn if it was an October survivor. 

Helmingham Hall's owner said that, for 
all the destruction reported by the media in 
Sussex and Kent, the wreckage to be seen in 
the hurricane's path up through Norfolk was 
"appalling." On a single Norfolk estate two 
thousand trees were downed. A large tree 
thrown down by a storm can leave a crater as 
much as ten feet wide and deep, said an ob- 
server. This past winter, here in Lincoln, a 
tall, long-dead maple or ash which stood just 
across our boundary line and had for many 
years been supplementing the diet of the vis- 
iting pileated woodpecker, was toppled in a 
blizzard, and we were surprised at the size of 
the hole it left in our neighbor's earth. 

Gravetye Manor, in Sussex, was owned and 
nurtured by William Robinson, one of the "re- 
nowneds" in British horticulture. It was from 
Robinson that, as any student of Gertrude Je- 
kyll knows, Jekyll herself learned so much. 
In the late 1950's, long after Robinson's 
death, one Peter Herbert was to purchase and 
rescue Gravetye Manor from neglect; and over 
the decades his attentiveness to its gardens’ 
original authenticity made the place one of 
the most visited by an informed public. It is 
sad to learn that some seventy-five percent of 
its trees, many of them North American na-— 
tives, were destroyed; these included cedars, 
sequoias, and yews. Another fifteen percent 
have been deemed unsafe, and one wonders what 
there will be left, for a while, to see. We 
are told, however, that the newly opened vis-— 
tas--the clean horizons, the English skies—- 
are indeed beautiful to behold; there's that. 

When, this spring or summer for the first 
time, my leucojum aestivum Giant Gravetye ap-— 
pears beneath a certain shrub near the front 
walk, I will be reminded of the Manor and 
grounds I have yet to visit and probably won't 
now. Aestivum means "'to ripen in summer," and 
Gravetye is the cultivar's name because Wil- 
liam Robinson had a hand in its cultivation. 
The bulb's white, bell-shaped flowers are dis— 
tinctively edged or dotted with green, remind- 
ing one of a decorative lampshade perfect for 
a doll's house. 

There is news that in New Forest, the 
former royal hunting preserve in Hampshire 
west of Southhampton, a three-hundred-year-old 
tree known as the Knightwood Oak withstood the 
Great Storm. Perhaps when one realizes that a 
number of the oldest trees in those areas 
would have had to come down anyway within a 


very few decades, the dimensions of destruc-— 
tion are less stunning. So much is relative. 

Says one writer, on the implications of 
England's Great Storm, "In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the planting of trees was a symbol of 
faith in the future, since both the full beau- 
ty of a tree and its monetary value could only 
be appreciated by the owner's son or grand— 
son." 

And on that score one worries, today, 
about the concept of the "future" as held in 
the minds of that generation whose own births 
coincided with that of the Nuclear Age. Yet 
in our town, one is glad to note that-—-at 
least in the twenty years of my own residency 
and before the austerities imposed by Proposi- 
tion 24—-the planting of trees has been a ser- 
ious, even taken-for-granted matter. Were it 
not for the knowledge of a few for the finest, 
most appropriate arboreal specimens, we might 
not now have the yellow-woods, the Japanese 
Pagodas, the row of Dr. Merrill Magnolias, the 
katsuras, the European beech, etc., that stand 
in various locations throughout our town. Of 
this subject, more, perhaps on another day. 
Meanwhile, for those who know the value of 
fine trees and tended landscapes, there are 
ways to contribute to the massive clean-up job 
and eventual replanting of England's devastat-— 
ed parks and National Trust gardens. For in- 
stance, many garden clubs are responding to 
the leadership of such organizations as the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston, 
which has set up a Relief Fund. The leveling 
of fifteen million trees is a lot of trees! 
And one likes to believe that the response 
from horticulturally minded Americans will be 
generous. 


I Brake for Gardens 
13 


"Barn Dance" is the title for the stand- 
ard flower show sponsored by the Lincoln Gar- 
den Club next fall. The event will be held in 
a real barn belonging to John Le Gates, locat-— 
ed off Bedford Road. On September 29 and 30, 
members of the Garden Club will create flower 
arrangements, display their fall harvest and 
share the beauty of autumn with the rest of 
Lincoln townspeople. 

Of the five design classes, one will be 
open to the public and there will be a horti- 
culture section for everybody to participate 
in. 

Lincoln school children will have a 
chance to show their talents in one of the ed- 
ucational exhibits. 

Watch future editions for more detailed 
information. ‘ (i 
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GO WINDOW SHOPPING. 


YOU'LL FIND DUETTE* WINDOW FASHIONS. 
LIKE NO OTHER WINDOW COVERING 
IN THE WORLD. 


* The only honeycomb design 

* Energy efficient 

¢ Strong and durable 

° Easy care 

¢ Designer colors and patterns 

¢ Fits specialty shapes 

* No fraying or sagging 

* Duotone 

* Two pleat sizes 

* No seams, visible cords, or holes 
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* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 

* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 

* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS *° 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS ° 
* NATURAL COSMETICS * 

* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
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e The Selectmen discussed the Route 128 
SELECTMEN NOTES commercial developments and made note of all 
upcoming meetings and hearings regarding 
Selectmen: John Caswell these projects. The Board will attend 
Susan C. Fargo SINS meetings with surrounding towns regarding 
John C. Goodrich, Chairman \< joint interests in the area. 
x e The Board was informed that a group of 
FROM THE SELECTMEN ere concerned citizens has organized to 
( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers promote the sale of Bethany, not to a 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday developer, but to the Town. 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town Solid Waste 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot e The Board was updated on the permanent 
| of it is routine, we offer an overview.) transfer station design. The consultants 
: recommend a slight movement of the 
| Budget existing access road and an upsizing of 
e@ The Selectmen signed a three-year contract with one compactor. Provision for recycling re- 
the police union. quirements were included the design. Water 
e The Board commended Alyson Morse for her money- drains must be installed in case of fire. 
saving insurance programs for the Town. Traffic 
@ The Selectmen met with Codman Community Farm e Safety measures at the intersection of 
(CCF) representatives to discuss the farm Baker Bridge Road and Sandy Pond Road 
| budget. CCF Representatives desire a more were discussed. 
formal, long-term agreement with the Town e A non-statutory public hearing was held 
| regarding the uses and responsibilities by the Selectmen regarding the 75% design 
for the property. The Board requested CCF to plans for the safety improvements on 
| draft suggestions for an agreement to be Route 2. Questions which surfaced at 
. discussed at a later date. In the meantime the hearing concerned the reconstruction 
the Town will give CCF $600 as the Town's part of Crosby's Corner, the possibility of a 
toward CCF expenses. fire station in North Lincoln, and the 
e@ The Board met with Finance Committee Chairman dead ending of Bedford Road. The Selectmen 
Harriet Todd to discuss the budget. The $700,000 urged concerned citizens to submit ques- 
deficit indicates the need for an override. tions in writing to the Board. 
@ The Selectmen discussed the application for a Land Use 
grant from the Executive Office of a Community e The Board made note of the defeat of the 
Development (EOCD) to fund the legal costs Land Bank bill in the state legislature. 
associated with completing the affordability It is suggested that Landbanking might 
program. The Board noted that the Town incurred be the subject of home rule petitions. 
large legal expenses in regard to housing @ The Selectmen met with the Conservation 
| activities this year. Commission to review projects for the 
New Business coming year: trail improvement between 
@ The Executive Secretary praised the use of Baker Bridge Road and Codman Forest, 
the new computer software program in getting work at Mount Misery, work on the west 
out the Town water bills. side of Sandy Pond. 
e The Selectmen approved the partial waiver e The Town Tree Warden requested that $3000 


of the Library building permit fee. 

| Housing 

@ The Selectmen voted to refinance the McHugh 
land purchase in order to allow for the ex- 
tension of the closing date for the sale of 
the land to Lincoln House Associates from 
12/15/87 to 3/1/88. 

e The Board discussed repairs to the Sunnyside 
Lane house and weighed their costs against 
the 2 1/2 years remaining on the Town's lease 
from MDPW. 

Odds and Ends 

e The Selectmen commended Minuteman Vo-Tech 
for its programs and accomplishments. 

e Mrs. Fargo suggested that next year's Town 
report cover be determined by a contest for 
a cover design. The contest would be open 
to all residents with a prize for the winner. 

Old Business 
e@ The Board commended John Hammond for his 


report on Massport activities at Hanscom. 


be restored to his budget for elm tree 
spraying, for nursery stocking, and for 
planting at the school. 


Town Appointments 


Chief Ranger, Special Police Officer 


Richard Marcou 


Aquifer Protection Committee liaisons 
to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


Nathalie Rice 
Alan Eschenroeder 


Assistant Building Inspector 


Earl Midgely 


Board of Assessors 


Robert Jenal (to fill vacancy until 3/88) 


Resignations 


Board of Assessors 


Joseph Howard 


Fire and Police Communicator 


William Whelan (after 30 years of service) 


The Board commended Richard Theriault for his 


efforts in reviewing the Waltham potential 


(This material was gathered by Joan Perera 
for the development of commercial property. 


and covers meetings from November 23, 1987 
through January 4, 1988.) 
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LINCOLN: Move right in! Beautifully maintained build- 
er’s home offers flexible floorplan for the most active 
families. This solid ranch has three bedrooms, a home 
office or den, a fireplaced family room, formal dining 
room and large fireplaced living room that enjoys spec- 
tacular sunsets. There is also a bam site available with 


electricity and phone lines on-site. 
Asking $335,000 


era 


O'BRIEN REAL ESTATE AND DEVELOPMENT 
.O. Box 101, Lincoln Road at The Depot 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 Put Number 1 


(617) 259-9104 to work for you: 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. 


BayBank: 


Something Better’ 


Member FDIC 
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Timeless Contemporary 
designed by Henry Hoover 


4.5 gorgeous acres for tennis, pool, 
animals, gardens, ski trails, etc. 


- step-down living room with fireplace 

- brick floored dining room and hall 

- master suite with fireplace and 
private decks 

- separate children's play and sleep 


areas 
- office, in-law, or au pair rooms 


One mile to town center 
Elegant, easy maintenance exterior 


$899,000 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
259-1100 


WE WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER YOU A CHOICE OF 


QUALITY HOMES FOR SALE COMBINED WITH 


EXCELLENT SERVICE FROM OUR PROFESSIONAL STAFF. 


DENISE BIENFANG KIM KASSNER 
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1700's Farmhouse 
1980's Interior 


2.6 acres rolling farm land plus 
barn with potential 


new features include: 

- vaulted ceiling master bedroom suite 

- separate children's wing 

- private office space 

- skylites throughout 

- artisan designed stained glass window 

- custom country kitchen with marble 
countertops 


$849,000 
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Dear Readers, 


Putting together this issue has been just plain fun. It all 
started in the winter when Jeff Eaton told us about his summer travels 
with Zander and the New England Conservatory. Next came a talk with 
Nancy Garth who for many years has made the After School Music program 
in Lincoln a reality. Then Beverly Eckhardt visited with music teacher 
Tony Cirella at Hartwell who retires this June. 

The gathering of material ended in Richard Swanson's 
basement where we chose the cover sketch from his many drawings. Mr. 
Swanson attends the Tuesday night series at Symphony where he sketches 
scenes on and off stage. Among the places Richard has displayed his 
art work are the Lincoln Library, the Concord Art Association, and a 
gallery in Naples, Maine. His vocation is teaching math at Bentley 
College. 

About subscriptons. If you have enjoyed this issue, and do 
not subscribe, we hope you will do so. There is a form on page 15. 
Carol Caswell, our subscription manager, will be delighted to hear 


from you. 
cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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Music Educator 


| By Beverly Eckhardt 


After eighteen years of enriching our chil- 
dren's lives with song and bringing that music to 
| the community in public concerts, Tony Cirella will 
retire this spring from the Lincoln Elementary 
School system. As a parent who had avidly at- 
tended many of the performances Tony presided 
over in the late seventies, it was a pleasure to visit 
him recently in the Hartwell School music room to 
| reminisce about his life and times and long years of 
| work with Lincoln students. 

Those who have had an association with Lin- 
| coln schools may realize that Tony has been blind 
| since childhood. The youngest of a family of five, 


| School in Watertown where he remained through 
| graduation at grade twelve. His piano lessons 


| from Braille, progressing in high school to a major 
in music and specialization in playing the organ. 


provide such an opportunity, Perkins offered music 
as one of the programs of study most suitable for 
; careers for blind persons. "It's a myth that blind 
persons are more musical than sighted people," 
‘Tony affirms. He is convinced that the incidence 
|of musical ability in sighted persons and in blind 
persons is just about equal. Tony proved to have 
considerable talent, but he admits that the neces- 
‘sity to use Braille to read notes (two staffs and 
pedal, for organ) required a great deal of diligence. 
Besides performing, Tony also developed an inter- 
/est in composition at Perkins School, where one of 
his works for accompanied chorus won a first prize 
in a competition sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 
| From Perkins, Tony enrolled at the New 
England Conservatory. His organ studies continued 
junder Carl MacKinley, organist at Old South 
| Church in Copley Square, and a performer at the 
Roxy Theater in New York City. During summer 
recesses he worked at the Pius X School of Liturgi- 
cal Music and was honored to have one of his 
compositions performed at the church. Graduating 
from the Conservatory with highest honors, he held 


he received his early education at The Perkins 


| started at age nine when he began reading notes 


Although it is most unusual for a high school to 


A Tribute to Tony Cirella, 


the post of organist and choir master at several 
churches in greater Boston. At St. Luke's in 
Belmont he taught music in grades one through 
eight of the parochial school for three years before 
its closing. He had thought of college teaching, 
but his experience at St. Luke's was so rewarding 
that he decided teaching at the elementary level 
would be an acceptable option. 

Tony concedes that he had "major trouble" in 
finding a full-time teaching position after leaving 
the Conservatory, in spite of his excellent creden- 
tials. “People feel uncomfortable with blind peo- 
ple," he comments. However, he was fortunate in 
meeting Stefan Vogel, who was Principal of Lin- 
coln's Smith School in 1970. Although Tony felt his 
interview had "not been so great," he was called on 
Patriot's Day to work for a week as a substitute 
teacher, a period that would serve as his evalua- 
tion. The week went well, and in June (an eternity 
for Tony) he was hired to teach music at Smith 
School, beginning in the fall of 1970. 

Tony's first office was the Music Room at 
Smith School. It was filled with Orff instruments 
that I remember well. Because meeting space was 
at a premium, the room also served as an after- 
school rendezvous for my troop of twenty-two 
second-grade Brownies. Trying to keep the young- 
sters concentrating on Girl Scout projects rather 
than on the fascinating music makers was an effort 
doomed to failure. (Thinking back on it, instead of 
fighting temptation, we probably should have 
struck out for a Brownie Orff band!) The early 
seventies were salad days in Lincoln schools. Hart- 
well, Smith, and Brooks were complete schools, 
each with its own principal. School enrollment 
totalled 990 students, with 239 students in the 
Smith middle school alone. By comparison, the 
1987 Town Report indicates a total enrollment of 
452 students in the remaining Hartwell and Brooks 
Schools, only 46 percent of the number in 1970. 

Tony thrived at Smith. Initially he worked 
with the fourth and fifth grades, and then included 
a sixth grade chorus. At first he interviewed 
students to assess their musical ability, but then 
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| parents. 


F | 


took all comers and gave special assistance to 
children unable to sing tunes. It was hard work, he 
recalls, but very rewarding. The Schools' section 


lof the 1970 Annual Report contains this com- 


mendatory paragraph: "A few events deserve no- 
tice: In April, the Middle School Chorus won the 
honor of being among four choruses chosen in 
competition to sing at the Massachusetts Music 
Educator's Convention in Waltham.... Mr. Anthony 


| Cirella continued the tradition of excellence in 


choral work with a superb Christmas Concert in 
the Brooks Auditorium." Later, fourth and fifth 
grade Orff students traveled for a performance in 
Plymouth. A recorder group was formed, and 
instruction in individual instruments became avail- 
able for young students. 

With a steady decline in the school popula- 


| tion, Hartwell and Smith schools merged in 1974. 


Tony's teaching assignments grew to include stu- 


| dents from kindergarten to sixth grade and instruc- 


tion to two choruses at the Hanscom campus. In 


| spite of the changes brought on by decreased 
| enrollment, the quality of the music program re- 


mained high. Tony reports that the kids did well at 
this year's concert in February. "I know they think 
I'm strict, but they know that it's because I want 
them to sound good and feel good about themselves 
after a performance." 

Summing it up, Tony says the Lincoln years 
have been a positive and fulfilling experience. He 
particularly mentions his joy at working with kids, 
seeing them develop musically. He has two dozen 
tapes of the concerts by his students that he will 
cherish after leaving Lincoln. His only expressed 
regret is that he has not had closer contact with 
As to future plans, he will continue as 
organist and choirmaster at St. Patrick's Church in 
| Watertown. With his free time he will get back to 


} composition and, perhaps, resume work on an auto- 


| biography or some other literary effort. His 
_ charming wife, also a graduate of the New England 


| Conservatory, will remain as the teaching member 


of the family. Mrs. Cirella is a voice teacher at 
|Tufts University, and a soprano soloist at the 
Needham Congregational Church. 
Diane Nockles, Principal of Hartwell, says of 
Tony's work in Lincoln: "He has done fine work 


' with choruses — the quality of the voices he has 


trained are amazing in fourth and fifth graders. As 
he has been asked to take on responsibilities be- 
yond the scope of his original teaching, he has 
responded willingly and well. It is evident that he 
cares very much about kids' musical education." 
That is exactly how Tony will be remembered 
— an excellent musician who really cared. The 
many parents and associates who have known him 
wish him good fortune in his next undertakings and 
will be on the watch for compositions and books by 
A. Cirella. 13 


LOVE BY MAIL 


Recently, one of our customers was unusually sweet, clever 
and creative. She has us fill her old mail box with sweet- 
crunch Crumble cookies and mail it. She said, ‘‘This old mail 
box received a lot of loving mail from my friend. Now it’s 
my turn to send the mail box filled with sweetness from 
me.’ Good idea. So good, in fact, that you can now get little 
white mail boxes (complete with red flag) filled with Crum- 
ble and ready to mail. A sweet way to thank someone or 
hint that you haven’t heard from him or her lately. Return 
some love by mail boxes. Each packed with sweet-crunch 
Crumble in Toffee Butter Crunch, chocolate walnut and 
chocolate chip almond flavors. $15.50 mailed. Crumble Sta- 
tion, Union Avenue, Sudbury, Mass. Call 443-2138. You, too, 
can be sweet, clever and creative. 
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GATCHELL PAINTING 


‘ 
EXTERIOR - INTERIOR | 
Paint - Stain - Wood Preservatives 

| (at the TEXACO station) 
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HOUSES *® PORCHES @ DECKS ® SHUTTERS 
FENCES @ STAIRS » GARAGES * WINDOWS 


Breakfast and Lunch 


The Alma Mater. Far away, 
yet close to home. 


It seems like yesterday 
when you were cutting 
across the quad. 

A picture can spark 
memories of an after- 
noon spent laughing 
with a friend or cram- 
ming for a final. That's 
why Cooleys Marco Polo 
carries The University 
Series, hand painted 
mirrors and desk boxes 
by Eglomise Designs of 
Boston.® Classic scenes 
representing virtually 
EVERY FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE in America 
as well as medical and 
law schools. One week 
delivery in cont. USA. 


Desk box is 12” x7” x2”". 
Mirror is 15” x 26”, in silver 
toned frame.$160.00 each 

plus tax and $5.00 shipping. 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, CONCORD, MA 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur til 8 
84 Central Street, WELLESLEY, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5 30, Thur ‘til 8, Sun 12-5 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE 
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The Travels of the New England 
Conservatory Youth Chamber 
Orchestra with Lincolnites 


Jeff Eaton, Natasha Farny, Suzannah Farny, Lee 
Garth, Laura Liepins 


Ever thought of what it would be like to 
| chaperone a group of kids on an overseas trip? 
Would it be a vacation or work? Jeff Eaton of 
Storey Drive has traveled three times with the 
| New England Conservatory Youth Chamber Or- 
| chestra, which is conducted by Benjamin Zander — 
in 1982 to Romania and Russia, in 1984 to Poland 
| and Austria, and in 1987 to Israel. He is anxiously 
| awaiting the next tour, possibly to China in 1989. 
| Actually the first two tours were at the invitation 
of the Friendship Ambassadors Foundation, a pri- 
| vate non-profit organization established to pro- 
mote a cultural exchange between the youth of the 
| United States and Iron Curtain countries. The 
tours were an opportunity for gifted and motivated 
| young musicians to have contact with fellow musi- 
' cians in these countries. 
Jeff still finds it strange that he became 
| involved in this program as music has never been 
i one of his major interests. But he has found the 
enthusiasm of these musical children a joy. Jeff 
| works at Polaroid and is on a committee that has 
supported this program which is how Jeff's interest 
' matured. The selected chaperones must pay their 
} own expenses in full. 

In writing about the trip to Russia and Ro- 
| mania, Jeff says "Everywhere we went we were 
given first-class treatment. ... Some of the con- 
certs were played in magical halls of ancient, 
| hand-carved woodwork and engaging frescoes. 
| There was an intensity in our music, almost a 
frenzy to please, and usually we did." Unfortu- 
| nately this well-planned trip was marred by a 
| politcal incident but in Jeff's mind the Romanian 
people were not responsible for their government's 
actions. Lincolnite Lee Garth played trumpet with 
the orchestra on the tour which gave about ten 
concerts in a three-week period. Two years later 
the Youth Orchestra traveled to Austria and Po- 
land under the auspices of the same group. A 


brilliant final concert in Vienna's Muzikvereinsalle, 
arguably the most famous concert hall in Europe 
was almost a sell-out, a great thrill for these 
superb young musicians. 

Last spring the Youth Chamber Orchestra 
traveled to Israel. With concern for the Middle 
East situation, Jeff commented recently "we 
wouldn't have been able to give some of the 
concerts today and perhaps not even risk going on 
tour. We performed right where some of the 
trouble is in Jerusalem. We also gave concerts in 
Tel Aviv, various villages and kibbutzim." The 
orchestra was invited to Israel by the Music Direc- 
tor of the Israel Philharmonic, Zubin Mehta. This 
time Laura Liepins, Suzannah and Natasha Farny of 
Lincoln, members of the string section, made the 
two-week tour. 

Who is in this orchestra? Although most 
musicians are from Greater Boston, some come 
from neighboring New England states and must 
travel great distances to attend the weekly Satur- 
day rehearsals. One reward for their dedication is 
travel. The group is now known as the Youth 
Philharmonic Orchestra (YPO) and is the premier 
large ensemble sponsored by. the New England 
Conservatory Extension Division, Mark Churchill, 
Director. The group is made up of talented musi- 
cians between ages twelve and eighteen who audi- 
tion for membership. Despite the hours dedicated 
to music, many go on to Ivy League colleges. The 
incredible memory and discipline needed for musi- 
cal performance aids them in their studies. For 
some a decision has to be made between academia 
and music, but for most it is on to a four-year 
college just like their fellow high school students. 
Jeff enjoys being part of their musical trips and 
takes pride in their performances both in and out 
of concert halls. 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) B 
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Twelve room contemporary home with three stall barn and 
paddock on 4.3 beautiful acres adjoining miles of 
conservation land, trails, and the Lincoln riding ring. 
42 x 22 inground pool and pool house. 

$795,000.00 


Beautifully and privately sited at the end of a cul-de-sac 
is this freshly painted house. A dramatic two story entry 
and an enormous kitchen with a center island, added to a 
fabulous master suite with marble whirlpool bath and a few 
of the amenities of this very special offering. 


$734,900.00 M.L.S. 


group / west 


Realtors 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


259-9700 Nine Lewis Street, Lincoln, MA = 443-5299 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. Lois Krasilovsky Elizabeth Kimnach 
Carol Mankowich Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. Martha Snelling 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I. Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Mikki Lipsey 
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Lincoln Jazz 


(Editor's Note: This is the first in a series of 
profiles of jazz musicians of Lincoln prepared by 
Bill Poisson of Lexington Road, known to many of 
our readers as the producer of "Classic Jazz at 
Lincoln Library" (CJALL), just ending its fifth 
year. Bill gratefully acknowledges the kind coop- 
eration of the musicians themselves, as well as the 
invaluable assistance of Pat Crandall, Palmer 
Faran, Dick Freniere, Phyllis Mutschler and Tom 
Everett. Future articles will deal with the careers 
in jazz of Steve Crandall, Stu Grover, Henry 
"Thins" Francis, and Cal Owen.) 


SOME JAZZMEN OF LINCOLN 
by Bill Poisson 


Research and analysis have identified a num- 
ber of major influences that engender in certain 
individuals a desire to express themselves by play- 
ing a musical instrument. These are, in no particu- 
lar order, school musical activities, outside influ- 
ences and the auditing of live or recorded music. 
School music departments provide music apprecia- 
tion courses, instruments and orchestral environ- 
ments, relatives and peers provide motivation, usu- 
ally involving instruction in reading music and 
development of facility through faithful daily prac- 
tice, often for long hours. At the same time, the 
| budding musician is exposed to recorded music in 
| various idioms. This may encourage a search for 
sources of live music, and often, because of 
greater convenience, the acquisition of recorded 
examples and the commencement of a sizable 
collection. Then, if there exists an inborn talent, 
| plus a capacity for much hard work, and, if the 
chosen genre is of a certain kind, we have the 

beginnings of a jazzman. 

This is a process that has been undergone by 
a number of our neighbors here in Lincoln, and this 
is the story of a few of the most notable among 
them who play jazz as an avocation. Some play 
jazz purely for the love of it — others with greater 
or lesser involvement in playing remunerative club 
dates or recording sessions. This is not to say that 
those in the latter category love what they do any 
less. Playing jazz is a labor of love, to a degree 
self-satisfying to be sure, but also something to be 
shared with one's colleagues and appreciative lis- 
teners. 


Ben Mutschler 


"Have tenor, will travel" could have been the 
first line of a letter sent by Ben Mutschler, Har- 


vard '88, to friends and acquaintances in Europe 
before assigning himself a "sabbatical" (for which 
read 'a year off from college’) at the midpoint of 
his studies as an American History major. He has 
been a vital factor in the reed section of the 
Harvard Jazz Band, except for the 1985-86 school 
year when he went abroad, as noted. Ben made the 
"grand tour" (at least eight countries) with his 
tenor saxophone lashed to the top of his backpack. 
This wasn't just a casual trip, but a carefully 
planned one, which led to numerous interesting 
(and instructive) musical experiences in many 
places. At one point, he wrote to his family in 
Lincoln about the marvelous place he had found for 
practicing on his sax in Holland — a heated phone 
booth. .... The tour culminated in an extended stay 
in Paris, which Mutschler found to be a great place 
for a jazz musician. 

Ben came up through the Lincoln school sys- 
tem, and having commenced study of the clarinet 
when quite young, he joined the school band at L-S 
Regional High. He credits the music program 
there for much of the progress he made then, and 
later on. It was about that time that he became 
aware of the jazz potential of the tenor saxophone 
via some of the records of Coleman Hawkins, Ben 
Webster, and later, John Coltrane. He attended 
classes in jazz improvisation conducted by Tom 
Ferranti, and currently is taking ear training with 
Charles Banacos in Gloucester. Readers who went 
to hear the Harvard Jazz Band in its second 
appearance at Brooks Auditorium (9 March 1987, 
CJALL Program #38) may recall Ben's many excit- 
ing solos on tenor sax, in the contemporary style 
that he has so clearly mastered. Very recently, he 
was featured at Sanders Theatre when Harvard 
honored the man who is probably the last of the 
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pioneer jazz giants (now eighty years old) with "A 
Salute to Benny Carter." 

In the meantime, he has studied theory with 
| Frances Moss here in Lincoln, has participated in 
| workshops conducted by James Williams, noted 
| young New York jazz pianist, and has attended 
classes at both Berklee College of Music and the 
| New England Conservatory (with Pat Hollenbeck), 
| attesting to the seriousness of his approach to 
music. Along the way, he has played with a group 
called the Baby Grand Jazz Band. Ben has ac- 
cumulated more than two hundred jazz LP's, fre- 
| quently using some of them on his WHRB-FM 
| (Harvard radio) broadcasts of the "Jazz Spectrum." 
| His commentaries on these shows demonstrate his 
| deep familiarity with current jazz scenes. 

This youngest member of the select group of 
Lincoln people to be covered in this series is in no 
way an exponent of trad jazz, but he is representa- 
| tive of the continuing youth movement in jazz 
education. Ben is typical of the oncoming genera- 
| tion of talented young people who will keep jazz 
alive in the years to come. At this juncture he is 
at a crossroads, and it would be difficult to predict 
| the extent to which his jazz avocation (and there is 
| no indication that it will ever be more than an 
| avocation) will continue to be important to him. 
| But one thing does seem reasonably certain about 
| anyone who can play jazz the way Ben Mutschler 
| can: that very special kind of music will always 
have a place in his way of life. Fs} 


IN THE MAILBOX 


| Dear Betty and Palmer, 


The Lincoln Minute Men, like their 
| forebears two centures ago, depend heavily 

| on the women for their very existence. For 
| years the ladies have fed us (often at 

| ungodly hours of the morning), sewed for 

| us, transported us and bulky equipment to 
likely and not so likely places, and 

succored us in every way. Half a dozen 
women have been or are at present active 

| members of the company, - one young lady 
| travels regularly all the way up from 
Falmouth to participate in our events. 
Membership in the Lincoln Company is open 
to all! 


Sincerely yours, 
Fred Richardson 


Drum Major 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
SUZUKI METHOD 


f; 


OPENINGS STILL AVAILABLE 
FOR FALL SEMESTER 


FALL REGISTRATION CLOSES 
JUNE 30 


EVELYN HARRIS 
259-9437 


What is a brisker? 


And where can you find it? 


At 
West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 
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SPRING HAS SPRUNG. THE GRASS HAS RIS. I WONDER 
WHERE THE BIRDIES IS? 


LET US SHOW YOU SOME RARE BIRDS SELDOM AVAILABLE 
IN LINCOLN! !!! 


First time offered Wheeler Farm area: Choice architect-designed, 11 room 
Delightful, sun-filled, 5 bedroom contemporary on 10+ private acres 
center entrance colonial with gorgeous overlooking two ponds. Sun filled 
views to south. Superb house for the spaces with glorious water views, each 
active family with two family rooms, of the 4 bedrooms has its own patio and 
billiard room, paneled den, solarium, bath! Artist's studio, pool, and barn 
hot tub, tennis court, 3 box stalls on with 3 box stalls. $1,950,000.00 MLS 
almost 7 acres of land. Excellent value Property may be bought with 17+ acres 
$1,500,000.00 MLS (including 2 additional lots) for 
$3,050,000.00 


Superb free-standing Lincoln Ridge Lincoln Ridge condominium, one floor 
condominium. Carefree condo living with living. Completely redecorated with 
the privacy only available in a single new carpeting and drapes. Two bed- 


family home. Further enhanced by rooms and two baths. A good value at 
elegant decor and pleasant pond views, $339,000.00 MLS 


choice of ist or 2nd floor master. 
Well-appointed kitchen opens onto 
family room, attached two-car garage, 
finished basement. $495,000 MLS 


259-8376 or 899-0750 


395 Boston Post Road eWeston, MA 02193 © (617)899-0750 = sm E Stonehedge e Lincoln, MA 01773 © (617)259-8376 
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Our Children and Music 


| About Nancy Garth and the After School Music 
Program 
| By Betty Smith 


As I pulled out of the driveway on Morning- 
side Lane, I watched a running child and a mother, 
carrying a small violin, approach the Garth's 
House. I had just finished a living-room conversa- 
tion with Nancy Garth who is deep into music both 
in and out of Lincoln. Her house almost sings. The 
_ sofa pillow next to me had a G clef design. 

For more than fifteen years Nancy has been a 
very important part of the musical experience of 
Lincoln families. She is the after-school music 
program. "I have made it my business to know the 
teachers in the area," Nancy explained. She is 
willing to help any adult or child find a teacher for 
his musical interest. Nancy doesn't want to be 
called in-charge-of so I'll call her organizer of the 
After-School Music Program in the _ Lincoln 
Schools, a semi-volunteer position which started 
when Dan Cheever was the school superintendent. 
| "The schools have been ever so cooperative," she 
| goes on to say. "They have given us lots of space 
and we also place an informational sheet in the 
school packet which goes out each August to school 
parents. The Hartwell kids come to an assembly in 
the fall. For next fall, we have been given a 
' Massachusetts Lottery grant to have the outstand- 
ing Beacon Brass Quintet perform at two assem- 
| blies in September — one for Hartwell and one for 
Brooks." Since brass instruments are the least 
popular in Lincoln, Nancy hopes that these two 
| assemblies will increase student interest in those 
» instruments. 
| Tell me more about the After-School Music 
Program. "It is for any Lincoln and Hanscom 
| children including high schoolers. Between eighty 
| and ninety children register each fall at a desig- 
} nated time in Hartwell. The standard lesson is $10 
| per half hour for a private lesson with group 
| lessons pro-rated." Nancy explained that instru- 
ments can be rented from Coffey Music Company 
at the time of registration or from other rental 
companies in the area. Coffey's program deducts 
the rental fee of the instrument from the sale 
price if the student ultimately desires to purchase 
_ the instrument. 

Currently, there are eleven teachers in the 
program including Lincoln musicians Christine Rua, 
Sara Donaldson, and Tasha Farny. Instruction is 
given in most wind, brass, and string instruments, 
plus recorder, guitar, piano, and percussion. Nancy 
herself teaches Suzuki violin, viola, and piano. 
During the winter a recital is given at Brooks in 


which each of the eleven teachers is allotted ten 
minutes for his students to perform as he sees fit. 

This program is only the start of Nancy's 
musical interests. She majored in Music Education 
at Oberlin Conservatory. Currently thirty-four 
violin and piano students come to her home weekly. 
She teaches the Suzuki method. "After all, the 
parents bring the child to my home, so teaching a 
method they can participate in is helpful for all." 
Nancy talked with pride about having some of her 
music students over on Saturday mornings for 
theory classes. "We divided into two teams and 
had a running competition throughout the course." 
She also has an ensemble for some of the students, 
and many children go on to groups at the New 
England Conservatory or other music school. 

Nancy said that she now has a new interest, 
the "New Life Symphony Orchestra." "It is a 
Christian orchestra, and in addition to playing the 
violin in the orchestra, I am Personnel Manager. 
We have played at Boston University and will soon 
be playing in Melrose." There is a poster in 
Donelan's now announcing the next concert of the 
New Life Symphony. She has also played with the 
Wellesley Symphony, New England Philharmonic, 
Brookline Symphony, and plays for Lincoln events 
from time to time. 

How fortunate we are to have Nancy guiding 
our children in music. She does this for the "love 
of wanting music to be strong in town." Let's all 
give her a round of applause. sy 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 


Name $7.00 out of town 


Address 
Street 


Town 


State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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HERE ARE A FEW OF THE FINE 


Lincoln .. Fabulous new construction in private Lincoln .. Charming farmhouse on quiet street. 
& desirable setting. Finest of amenities Beautifully built and maintained with pretty 
throughout. A must see! MLS $1,500,000. barn/garage. MLS $375,000. 


tal tal Lah 


Sudbury .. Glamorous new Colonial on big Lincoln .. Brick Colonial estate house set in 
4.5 acre lot. Marble foyer, 3 fireplaces lovely orchard. 4/5 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
and fine quality make this a find! $750,000 gracious rooms boast fireplaces and high ceil- 


ings. MLS $895,000 


Now available throu 
Buyer/Seller 
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ITLY AVAILABLE WITH THE "TETREAULT PROS" 


Lincoln .. Fine brick faced Colonial offering 


! Lincoln .. Desirable Lincoln Ridge condo offers 
elegance throughout. Fine estate neighbor- 


privacy and easy, elegant living. Three bed- 
hood with large lots. $1,800,000. rooms, three baths & garage. MLS $425,000. 


Lincoln .. Sprawling Colonial Farmhouse with Wayland .. The ultimate career retreat. 
country charm. Five bedrooms, big living Sumptuous master suite with fireplace and 
& family rooms, 5 fireplaces. MLS $390,000. sitting room, beautiful pool & more, $379,900. 


the Tetreault Pros - 
me Warranties! 


INC. Realtor 
ad, Lincoln 
169-1250 
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HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 
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H.B. KNOWLES, INC. Newton 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE Wee New, 244 200; Waylon 958516; Sudbury, 43883; 
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savings 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


¢* Individualized styling for the entire family. 
* Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road * Lincoln, MA 
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Sharing a New Song 


SHARING A NEW SONG — High School Style 
by Joan Perera 


"At 2:00 p.m. yesterday, my mind went on 
dial tone," stated Jan Bennett, choral teacher at 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School, in response 
to a question about her fatigue level three days 
after her return from a two-week trip to the Soviet 
Union. Director of the Special Chorus at the High 
School, Ms. Bennett helped lead the twenty-eight 
member group on a spring concert tour of four 
cities in the U.S.S.R. 

The idea for the trip originated with L-S 
history teacher, David Clapp, who has led three 
other choral tours — Sharing a New Song — to the 
Beha the A director of the Organization of 
American-Soviet Exchanges (OASES), Mr. Clapp 
believes that music enables people to make human 
connections. In fall 1987, Mr. Clapp proposed to 
Ms. Bennett a "Sharing a New Song" tour involving 
young people. She liked the idea, and the plans 
evolved. Ms. Bennett was proud of the student 
ambassadors she took to Russia. "They're all bright 
kids and curious, and they entered the Soviet Union 
with less mental baggage than do many adults." 

On April 9 of this year, the group flew from 
New York City to Helsinki to Moscow. A night's 
rest in the Soviet capitol was followed by a train 
ride to Yaroslavl, a city to the northwest of 
Moscow and the host town of three previous "Shar- 
ing a New Song" groups. 

"It was, on balance, a very positive experi- 
ence — despite the rocky beginning," says Ms. Ben- 
nett as she tells of the emergency appendectomy 
performed on one of her students on their second 
day in the Soviet Union. What had appeared to be 
a motion sickness problem, later emerged as a 
serious condition. In the wee hours of Tuesday 
morning, Ms. Bennett and the student were trans- 
ported by ambulance first to a clinic and later toa 
hospital. 

"The blizzard and the potholes didn't really 
help the ambulance ride," relates Jan with hind- 
sight levity; "and, of course, we had a slight 
communication problem," but Ms. Bennett refers 
to the student's courage and tells of eventually 
relaxing when the Soviet surgeon finally arrived. 

"Like the other medical attendants, he spoke 
no English," she says, "But there was something in 


the doctor's eyes that assured me that he was 
completely in control of the situation." 

Jan Bennett has praise for the twenty-seven 
other members of the Chorus who, due to her 
presence at the hospital, performed their first 
concert without a director and (due to a departure 
delay from the U.S.) without accompanist 
Putukian. 

"But the kids rose to the occasion, and they 
were very well received." 

Yaroslav! proved to be an intensive people- 
to-people experience. The group performed jointly 
with a ‘chorus from an English-speaking high school 
and also sang with a choral group from a local 
music college. The Americans sang as well, at a 
"club" which was devoted to the playing of rock 
music. 

"Although the Soviets liked heavy metal 
music at the club, they loved us," states junior 
Anna Balogh who felt that the Soviets responded 
warmly to the L-S repertoire which included the 
music of Irving Berlin, the Big Band era, and 
Broadway musicals. 

"We learned a Russian folk song," says Anna, 
"and sometimes we'd end a concert by asking the 
audience to join in. It was great!" 

Because of David Clapp's contacts in 
Yaroslavl, each American student was invited to a 
Soviet home. Jan herself had dinner at the apart- 
ment of the music director of the English-speaking 
high school. "It was an eye-opener to all of us," 
she says, "to see the close quarters of even the 
most fortunate Soviets. The lucky ones have a 
kitchen, living room and bedroom for four people; 
and the very lucky ones have a second bedroom." 

After four busy days, the Lincoln-Sudbury 
students left Yaroslavl carrying the names and 
addresses of many new Soviet friends. A stopover 
in Moscow was followed by a flight to the Arme- 
nian Republic in the south. The 70°F weather in 
Yerevan was a welcome change from the rain and 
snow of Yaroslavl. The trees were in bloom and 
the students were interested by the sheep along the 
roadsides. The final concerts of the tour were 
given in Yerevan where the American students 
found the people of the Armenian Republic very 
friendly. 
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The last days of the trip were spent far to 
the north, in Leningrad where the L-S group visited 
the historical and cultural sites of Tsarist and 
Soviet Russia. On Friday, April 22, the group left 
the Soviet Union and returned home via Helsinki. 

"It was a good experience," states Ms. Ben- 
nett. "I think our kids come away with a sense that 
Soviet kids live in a small frame with few choices 
and limited personal freedom. The absence of 
phone books, the inability to obtain foreign publi- 
cations, and the paucity of road signs on the 
highways bothered our kids and contributed to a 


ye —A sealed-off feeling. Our students wanted to know 

Supplying Home and Farm Products where they were going, what was planned for them, 
to Lincoln since 1919. and what to expect. I think it's a control issue," 
Garden Supplies Sand suggests Ms. Bennett. "In the U.S. we encourage 
erat ice Melters our kids to be in control and to be responsible for 
Hardware Housewares : F é 
Heating Oi1 rudber their choices. In the U.S.S.R. the message is 
California Paints ‘you're not in control.' But on balance, it was a 
very good experience. We have so recently re- 

Friendly service Product knowledge turned, however, that it will need to be filtered 


more through time." 


aa Saeee 894-1265 
Ogilvie's Editor's Note: Lincoln school students who 


M.-F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help sar 7-30-00 went to Russia were: Anna Balogh, Henry Spindler, 
B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. Zana Farny, Susie Harding, Dan Lovering, Rob 
Warren Ave. Weston Myers. B 
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PRESENTS 


KENYA 
A DELUXE WINGED SAFARI 
SEPTEMBER 24 - OCTOBER 9 


"There is something about safari life that makes 
you forget your troubles and feel the whole time 
as if you had drunk half a bottle of champagne - 
bubbling over with heartfelt gratitude for being 
alive." Isak Dinesen 


7 
PLEASE BE ADVISED THAT SPACE IS LIMITED TO “hMé_ PEOPLE 


. Hours: Monday-Friday 9:30-5:30 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 Saturday 10-1 


Cynthia Fusek, President 259-8168 
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Five Years of Classic Jazz at Lincoln 


By Bill Poisson 


How long does it take for an annual event to 
become an institution? Whatever the answer may 
be, CJALL will shortly "throw" its "LIVE at the 
Pierce House" bash for the fifth straight year. 
According to some of the faithful, who wouldn't 
dream of missing this event, it is already an 
institution. 

Originally just an idea in the mind of librar- 
ian Ellen Sisco in 1983 when she instituted the 
classic jazz series with this author as producer, 
this party has consistently drawn large audiences 
from Lincoln and neighboring towns. The musical 
focus has been provided by standard "New Orleans" 
seven-piece "trad" bands (trumpet, clarinet and 
trombone, backed by four rhythm). 

Soon now, the fifth edition will appear at the 
Pierce House in the form of a stellar group that 
will bring back fond memories of the. original 
"Yankee Rhythm Kings" in the days when they 
were a regular attraction at Boston's Scotch 'n' 
Sirloin. The YRK was an eight-piece outfit featur- 
ing two cornets in the tradition of King Oliver and 
Lu Watters. Five YRK "alumni," including the 
powerhouse two-cornet team of Dave Whitney and 
Paul Monat, form the nucleus of the "Bay State 
Syncopators," who come to the Pierce House on 
Wednesday, May 25th, at 8:00 p.m. Rounding out 
the roster of the Bay State Syncopators are Blair 
Bettencourt, clarinet and soprano sax, Don Ben- 
nett, piano, Lincoln's Cal Owen, banjo (all three 
likewise members of the original YRK), Warren 
"Bud" Trow, trombone, Danny Howard, bass, and 
Reid Jorgensen, drums. 

Inevitably, write-ups of trad jazz bands make 
much of the dual nature of the musicians, who 
usually subsist mainly on incomes derived from 
non-musical pursuits — the more exotic, the better 
— such as submarine archaeology, recombinant 
DNA research, abnormal psychology or the like, 
with jazz being only an avocation, pursued more 
for fun than for profit. Two factors tend to foster 
the dual-role situation: (1) There isn't enough 
steady work available to employ more than a few 
of the thousands of musicians eager to play, and (2) 
jazz as an avocation provides priceless therapy for 
people involved in stressful occupations. 

The B.S.S. has its share of moonlighters, but 
interestingly, three of its eight members are pro- 
fessionals whose careers are totally involved with 
music: ee : 
Dave Whitney of Billerica, a confirmed jazz 
buff by age twelve, is widely known in the Boston 
area. He played first cornet in the YRK from its 
inception in 1975 until leader Bob Connors restruc- 
tured that marvelous aggregation in 1981. Since 
then, Whitney has led his own popular combo at 


Library ( CJALL ) 


' various venues, has recorded a number of LP's and 


is highly regarded for his individual style on trum- 
pet. He conducts "Young Audiences," an educa- 
tional concert series, in many schools around Mid- 
dlesex County. 

Two others are in education — Blair Betten- 
court, reeds, heads up the Music Department at 
Westford Academy, where he has engendered in 
hundreds of students the appreciation of music, 
including jazz, and Reid Jorgensen, drums, opera- 
tor of Studio 203 across from the New England 
Conservatory. There he teaches drums, as well as 
providing facilities for rehearsals, recording, etc. 

Paul Monat of Littleton, cornet, Whitney's 
partner in recreating the Oliver/Watters sound, 
supports a large family with intensive effort 
around the USA and overseas as a field service 
engineer for the Biomedical Division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. He is leader of the band, and has an 
instinctive feel for playing exactly the right notes 
in the demanding two-horn parts. 

Trombonist Warren "Bud" Trow of West Boyls- 
ton, is a physician associated with a number of 
hospitals in the Worcester area. From 1975, he led 
the Tuxedo Classic Jazz Band, which played at the 
Sticky Wicket for some years. 

Former Lincoln resident Don Bennett, now 
living in Cambridge, was on piano for the YRK for 
the last five years of its six-year existence. He 
has been with Digital as a technical writer for 
almost twenty years. 

Cal Owen, banjo, is Lincoln's major claim to 
fame in the field of trad jazz, having an interna- - 
tional reputation from records and tours. He 
played with the YRK for the entire six years of its 
active life. 

Danny Howard of Malden is expert on both 
the string bass and the tuba. He taught school in 
Maynard for five years, while getting started in 
jazz playing brass bass at Sweeney's in Rowley. 
Later, he toured the country with "Your Father's 
Moustache," a Dixieland show band. Nowadays, he 
is a field engineer for Nixdorf Computers. 

So, if computers are your bag, try Digital, or 
Nixdorf; you thus might eventually encounter 
Messrs. Bennett or Howard. Should you have the 
misfortune to be taken ill around West Boylston, 
you might find yourself under the care of Dr. Trow, 
very possibly with Paul Monat on hand to check out 


some item of medical equipment essential to your 
survival. But if you just want to hear some 
righteous traditional jazz, the Friends of the Lin- 
coln Library (and the Lincoln Arts Council, which 
contributed a grant to make the event possible) 
invite you to come to the Pierce House on the 
25th. And, bring your friends! ® 
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| Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773  - Bridle Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 


(617) 259-0945 - Notepads - Handbags 
(est.1977) - Briefcases * Wallets 


if Capriccio 


les Bela €w¢ tisha 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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LincolIn’s Wholesome Madness 


by Suze Craig 


If, on the gloriously sunny afternoon of May 2nd of last year (you 
may remember the floods in mid-April and the eight inches of snow 
on April 28th) you happened to be near the Mall, you would have 
seen a group of extraordinarily attired individuals gamboling about 
the parking lot, singing, dancing, fiddling, bell-ringing, and general- 
ly carrying on as if slightly mad. 

But an entirely reasonable way to welcome in May and Spring, 
and cast behind snow shovels, windshield de-icer, down vests, long 
underwear. And fun enough to do again this year, the Lincoln Players 
and Codman Community Farms have decided. 

Celebrating the advent of Spring goes back to pre-Christian days, 
and many of our Merriment characters were borrowed from English 
tradition. Some of them deserve explanation. 

The Padstow Hobby, a hobby horse of Cornish origin, looks more 
like a Halloween dancer than a May one, because it’s black. A big 
round hoop, covered with black cloth and almost six feet wide, sits 
on the carrier’s shoulders. From the skirt hangs a black skirt; in the 
olden days, the cloth was canvas, blackened with lamp-black or tar, 
and was very heavy indeed, some 140 pounds or so. 

A small decorated horse’s head sticks out front, a short tail to the 
back. The carrier’s head, poking out the top of the hoop, is hidden 
by a tall dunce’s hat; the hat is decorated with a grotesque mask. 

The Padstow Hobby leads this Mayday procession, dancing to 
drums and fiddles and whatever else prevails musically, to the hyp- 
notic rhythm of the Padstow Mayer’s Song. Swooping and swirling, 

_the Oss scatters spectators wherever it goes. 

Morris dancers are an integral part of many May celebrations and 
you may recognize The Black Jokers, who come to Lincoln from 
Lexington. 

The group, or “side” as it’s authentically called, has been danc- 
ing “for our enjoyment and your pleasure” for some thirteen years. 
Jeff Howry, one of the group, further tells us that “English Morris 
dancing derives from ancient ceremonies throughout Europe in 
celebration of the seasons, especially the solstices. These ceremonies 
continued in small communities through the centuries. A variety of 


View From \s 


Craighill 


characters such as the fool, the hobby horse and the “Betty” (or 
man/woman) were magical figures associated with the dancing.” 

The Black Jokers side is a revival team, and performs dances from 
various villages located in the Cotswolds, including the six man 
handkerchief dance, handclapping and stick dances, and jigs, involv- 
ing only one or two dancers. Also in their repertoire are complicated 
North Country “Rapper” dances, characterized by sword-like imple- 
ments, adaptations of fishing and coal-mining tools. 

Another tradition borrowed from England is The Green Man, a 
folk character commemorated on many English pub signs. He plays 
an important role in any May festivities as he is the symbol of Spring 
and fertility. 

Although it borrows heavily from England, our Merriments en- 
semble carries on Mayday tradition in its own way. The Town Crier 
functions as procession organizer, song leader, and general whipper- 
in, a veritable font of booming baritone enthusiasm who turns smil- 
ing spectators into participants. Also unique to our celebrations is 
Lincoln’s own Flower-Bag Lady, who sports posy-laden boater and 
billowing skirts--and sunglasses. (Whether to protect eyes or to 
preserve anonymity one can’t say.) 

This year we’re fortunate enough to have Robin Hood (in Lin- 
coln green, no doubt) and Little John with us, thanks to Jane Langton. 
Local celebrities will take on the various roles but explaining (ad- 
mitting?) who will play what would take all the wind out of the an- 
ticipation. 

Last year Spring sifted down eight inches of snow-four days 
before the Merriments. But on the actual afternoon, the sun shone 
warm; pink and white blossoms covered the small trees between the 
Mall and the railroad tracks. As the costumed group, flapping ban- 
ners, twirling bells and pennants, waving flowers, capered up 
through Doherty’s gas station, passengers on the 6:27 commuter 
craned necks out windows to see what must have looked like crazies. 

But even Emily Dickinson knew that 

‘A little Madness in the Spring 
Is wholesome even for the King.” 


The Lincoln May Merriments }f 4 


Sunday, May 15 at 2 p.m. rain or shine, starting at the Lincoln Mall and i 


% 


Proceeding to the Codman Barns 


The Padstow Hobby 


Wat the Juggler 


The Piper of Lincoln 
Milkmaids, Robin Hood 


and Little John, 
and The Green Man 


Morris Dancing by The Black Jokers 


© Suze Craig 1988 
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Avalanche of Paper, 
Deluge of Words 


by J. R. Elkinton 


Who does not suffer from that daily encoun- 
ter with the excessive communication of today's 
world that occurs on opening the overstuffed mail- 
box? Bulging with unsolicited advertisements from 
local stores and supermarkets, requests for contri- 
butions to innumerable worthy causes, brochures 
holding out tempting material possessions or excur- 
sions abroad, fat annual reports of corporations to 
stockholders printed in color on outrageously ex- 
pensive glossy paper, urgent requests for money to 
meet the insatiable needs of political candidates, 
notices of lost children (from as far away as 
California), publications containing useful news of 
church and ongoing local activities, journals and 
magazines that one actually has subscribed to, bills 
(of course) — the mailbox only occasionally reveals 
in the heart of this avalanche of paper and deluge 
of words the welcome nugget of a truly personal 
letter from a cherished friend. 

But how to cope with this avalanche, this 
deluge? How do we dig out, stay afloat, reduce the 
whole mass to a manageable situation? In a word, 
how do we "winnow" the wheat from the chaff? 
And what do we do with the "wheat" when sepa- 
rated? How do we store it and — more to the point 
— how do we retrieve it? This might be thought to 
be an irrelevant question in this community 
abounding in personal computers and computer 
experts. But Iam not so sure that it is. 

The answers, of course, depend on many 
factors, including the character, occupation, and 
interests of the person involved and on his or her 
particular stage in life. The stage in life is 
important. I write as a septuagenarian who faces 
the challenge of "winnowing" to get rid of things. 
But the person in middle life, raising a family and 
absorbed in a professional or business career, has 
need of a different kind of "winnowing" of the 
communication avalanche; to this I can, at least, 
provide some hindsight. 

Some twenty years ago as an active physi- 
cian, scientist, and medical editor, I wrote an 
editorial on this subject, entitled "Where Did I See 
That Paper?" (Ann, Intern, Med. 67: 459-460, 
1967); I quote it here in part: "The doctor, faced 
with a plethora of medical journals, adopts at one 
time or another one of the following courses: (1) 
He immediately throws the journals out unread 
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(short-term efficiency, postgraduate = non- 
education, and hard on patients); (2) he lets the 
journals pile up until wife or secretary issues an 
ultimatum: ‘Either they go or I go!'; (3) he reads 
the tables of contents and then throws the journals 
out (short-term assuagement of conscience that he 
is 'following' the medical literature); (4) he reads 
the entire contents of each journal (and is three 
years behind, gets nothing else done, and accumu- 
lates unpaid bills); (5) he reads some of the articles 
that particularly interest him (and then has the 
problem of how to store, and later retrieve, this 
new information). To this end he may merely 
depend on memory (fraught with uncertainty), bind 
the journals for his library (scholarly, but space- 
consuming), send for reprints (neat — if you can get 
them), xerox the article (if you have a copying 
machine available and can afford it), or rend the 
journals asunder and file the torn-out papers (if you 
have a system that tells you where to file them and 
— more importantly — where to find them again). 
"Your Editor wishes that he could speak of 
personal filing systems from a strong experience, 
but alas, I cannot. On each of my three desks 
(editorial office, hospital office, and study at 
home) the ragged piles — journals, papers, reprints, 
tear sheets, xerox copies, notes, and manila folders 
—wax and wane in size but never disappear. These 
repositories of erstwhile information are the de- 
spair of my wife and secretaries, but they can be, 
and are, used by myself with intuitive techniques 
of retrieval reminiscent of the pointing setter or 
the fine art of dowsing. But periodically there 
comes a moment of truth when such material must 
either be stored systematically or thrown out — if 
for no other reason than to keep the cleaning 
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REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN LINCOLN FOR YEAR OF 1987 


Hf “STREET He teen Sa 20) BOR PRICES SELLER Me Mae BUYER Be o's 
34 BAKER BRIDGE RD $20,000 PERRY J CULVER JOHN TYLKO JR 
18 BEAVER POND RD $465,000 ELLIOTT F PAGE BRIAN P WERNICKE + 
66 BEAVER POND RD $305,000 PERSIS S MURPHY THOMAS E KOSLOWSKI + 
19 BEDFORD RD $975,000 BEN C BRADLEE JR JOSEPH F AZRACK 
132 BEDFORD RD $311,000 THOMAS X GOUNARIS THOMAS A BLATT + 
9 BIRCHWOOD LN $380,000 MIRIAM H KAUFMAN ROGER E STODDARD 
6 BLUEBERRY LN $480,000 ALBERT L FULLERTON ROBERT C BISHOP 
7 BOWLES TER $378,500 RICHARD A ALLEN SEAN CARMODY 
7 BROOKS RD $230,000 MARGARET J SIMMS JOHN J ATKINS 
__15 BYPASS RD ——————S—CSC«S329, 000 BOND REALTY TRUST EDWARD E O'SULLIVAN _ 
31 BYPASS RD $260,000 DAVID L NATWIG CRAIG SELF 
109 CAMBRIDGE TNPK $230,000 MARGARET SHEA JOHN P NERI 
119 CAMBRIDGE TNPK $250,000 WALTER E BELANGER DAVID A GREENBERG 
153 CHESTNUT CIR, UNIT 3 $282,500 FRANK P BUCCI MAURICE GERVAIS 
90 CODMAN RD $415,000 ERNEST R FIORELLI JOEL M SCHACHT 
16 CONANT RD $194,432 CYNTHIA W RITSHER JOHN A RITSHER 
67 CONANT RD $530,000 QUEST RLTY TR ROBERT A LINCOLN 
103 CONANT RD $532,000 LOUISE W DAVY LAWRENCE J VALE 
173 CONCORD RD $260,000 MICHAEL J COPPOLINO ERIK SELSING 
174 CONCORD RD $299,000 E BYRON HENSLEY JR EDWARD H MORGAN 
207 CONCORD RD $506,000 ALFRED J MORENCY GARY A MARPLE + 
FARRAR RD- LOT $199,000 GARY E BECK DAVID R MORAN 
16 GARLAND RD- LOT $600,000 CANDLEWOOD TRUST J & M REALTY TRUST T 
14 GILES RD $279,000 THELMA E HAWORTH BRIGITTE E PICARDI + 
322 HEMLOCK CIR, UNIT 322 $282,500 ROBERT W GARVER ROBERT GORDON BROWN 
343 HEMLOCK CIR, UNIT 343 $255,000 ROBERT S MACLAUGHLIN HUGH J CRAWFORD 
353 HEMLOCK CIR, UNIT 353 $282,000 CHARLES A BERNHARDT HOMAYOON T FARROKH-P 
4 HILLSIDE RD $270,000 SCOTT STEINETZ WILLIAM HYMAN 
7 JUNIPER RIDGE RD $245,000 S EDWARD LEONARD MICHAEL J TRYDER 
18 JUNIPER RIDGE RD $400,000 ROBERT: D MCCART DAVID J CANCIAN 
85 LEXINGTON RD $425,000 ERIC J SACKNOFF CATHRYN C LONG 
167 LEXINGTON RD $235,000 DAVID GEFFEN LINCOLN RESERVOIR RL 
169 LEXINGTON RD $200,000 DAVID GEFFEN LINCOLN RESERVOIR RL 
112 LINCOLN CIR, UNIT 112 $241,000 MARY S ABELE BEVERLY, JEAN SMITH 
LINCOLN RD- LOT $725,000 WILLIAM M RAND JR C RUSSELL HANSEN JR 
38 LINCOLN RD $485,000 MARGERY P COLLINS RAINER L FROST 
190 LINCOLN RD $1,300,000 D'ARCY G MACMAHON ROBERT D MCCART + 
203 LINCOLN RD $432,500 CHIPMUNK REALTY TR GALE S HAYDOCK + 
11 LONG MEADOW RD $479,900 WILLIAM A CLEARY STEVEN M ULLMAN 
36 LONGMEADOW RD $450,000 JOHN C ROBBINS RANDEL E VATAHA 
15 MACKINTOSH LN $347,000 WILLIAM B BUTLER JOHN H NEELY + 
40 MORNINGSIDE LN $360,000 NADJA B GOULD VICKY DIADIUK 
N/A $165,000 VIDAL VIERA NORBERTO MARTINEZ 
N/A- LOT $14,500 DAVID GEFFEN JAMES M MCLAUGHLIN 
11_N/A- LOT $600,000 CANDLEWOOD TRUST J_& M REALTY TRUST T 
49 OLD BEDFORD RD $260,000 GLADYS G SULLIVAN BEDFORD RD REALTY TR 
57 OLD CONCORD RD- LOT $173,000 JOHN Q ADAMS KIMMOND A JOHNSON 
5 OLD COUNTY LN $680,000 TMP REALTY TRUST MAGRUDER C DONALDSON 
7 OLD LEXINGTON RD $435,000 ELIZABETH DONALDSON JONATHAN D DONALDSON 
12 PAGE FARM RD $574,000 C GORDON BELL DAVID VANBUSKIRK 
9 PAGE RD $160,000 JOHN G GILLIS TRUST JOHN G GILLIS 
19 RIDGE LN, UNIT 19 $228,000 DOROTHY POMEROY KEVIN L HENSLEY 
RIDGE RD, UNIT 15A $175,000 LAWRENCE J BADER PETER M MOLDAVE 
59 S GREAT RD $839,000 THOMAS G PETERSON DEAVER BROWN 
71 SANDY POND RD $280,000 LESTER C THUROW ANDREW F HALL 
217 SANDY POND RD $622,000 CNTRYSD CNTMPRES INC JEFFREY R BROWN 
9 SELNER BIRCH LN $394,000 JAMES W MAR PETER V MARSDEN 
10 SMITH HILL $628,000 PAUL J CROXTON C & J EQUITIES INC 
12 STOREY DR $1,000 THOMAS E BLACK DONALD C FRASER 
34 TABOR HILL RD $235,000 K UNO INGARD SVEN ERIK INGARD 
23 TODD POND RD $650,000 ROBERT E PODSEN JAMES J FARAN JR 
TOWER RD- LOT $280,000 JAMES H DOHERTY COUNTRYSIDE ESTATES 
86 TOWER RD $260,000 PAUL J MAURO STEPHEN L PRUITT 
201 TOWER RD $100,000 AMIEL G COOPER LORNA W COOPER 
___ 246 TOWER RD $600,000 JOSEPH F AZRAK BENJAMIN. C BRADLEE J 
172 TRAPELO RD $295,000 MARGARET B TOUBORG ELAINE Z BLOOM 
TWIN POND LN $344,000 WOLFRAM A BOERSNER STEVEN J STRONG + 
22 TWIN POND LN $605,000 SOLAR DESIGN ASSOC DEBORAH WEISGALL + 
49 WELLS RD, UNIT 4A $215,800 286 BOST POST RD TR ROBERT W SCHUETTE 
144 WESTON RD $435,000 JONATHAN DONALDSON ELIZABETH C DONALDSO 
24 WHEELER RD $1,200,000 ROBERT L DORETTI RICHARD H CHURCHILL 
28 WINDINGWOOD LN $385,000 ROBERT E LEE CHARLES D PARK 
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woman from quitting. 
defeats fallible memory and cultivated intuition. 

"Let tomorrow's answers of microfilms and 
computers come as soon as they may; for most of 
us today's answers lie in the written word, the 
manila folder, the index card, and the will to use 
them. Good storage and good hunting." 

Now, two decades later, most physicians and 
scientists, as well as the rest of the world, presum- 
ably are computerized completely and hence free 
of the problems of retrieval. So far so good, but 
even that miraculous storer of electronic bytes 
generates, from its companion printer, its own 


avalanche of paper (yards of it!) in the need to 
have words that can be read away from the screen 
of the monitor. Thus it is just possible that in this 
town, even today, there are desks buried under 
unorganized middens of accumulated printouts as 
well as other papers, articles, clippings, photo- 
copies, etc. And there even may be closets and 
basements stacked high with old magazines and 
journals awaiting disposal but secure in the natural 
procrastination of their owners. It is just such 
veritable squirrel's nests of papers and words — 
hoarded against the day of some vaguely antici- 
pated possible use — that brings me to the differ- 
ent kind of "winnowing" that confronts those of us 
in the later and decelerating phases of life. 

This is the "winnowing down" process that 
stems from the axiomatic truth that "you can't 
take it with you." It usually occurs in successive 
stages; for example, my wife and I have gone 
through the following: (1) closing out the three- 
story house of our middle years and raising a 


family, (2) moving abroad to a two-story house in 
England to begin our retirement, (3) moving back 
to the U.S. and Lincoln to a one-story condominium 
with basement. With each move we have shed a lot 
of furniture and a few books, but most of the books 
and practically all the papers are still with us. And 
still ahead there lies yet a further move (4) to an 
even more restricted "life care" retirement home 
— what then? 

Clearly, further and more drastic winnowing 
is in order. One must distill out the very essence 
of one's supportive possessions that have come to 
symbolize one's life — the "lares and penates" of 
one's successive homes. This is not easy. Books: 
we can't part with all our favorites yet for they 
surround us with the aura of a long-familiar world. 
(Wait a bit, Friends of the Library with your 
monthly book sales — later, later.) Interesting 
articles, amusing cartoons, inspiring clippings, old 
tax returns (held against a long-past possible au- 
dit): weed them out if you can and, at least, put 
the inevitably large residue into some kind of 
organized binders or files. Photographs and color 
slides: beware of this fascinating and totally time- 
consuming pastime that is better put off until one 
is less mobile. And old letters? 

Letters constitute the major winnowing hur- 
dle for they evoke the spirits of cherished person- 
alities from the near and distant past. Once 
immersed in these ghostly sheets of paper and 
words, it is almost impossible to surface, let alone 
to throw anything away. Here is my mother ina 
courtship letter to my father-to-be urging a bit 
more patience; here is my grandmother advocating 
the goal of making other people happy (and in the 
same breath advising my mother to get another 
ball of wool for her knitting). Here are the daily 
love-letters from our own courtship of nearly half 
a century ago (too poignant to read under present 
circumstances of old age — but don't part with 
them yet!). Here are letters from our children 
(daughter sleeping on the London pavement in front 
of St. Paul's in order to see the funeral of Sir 
Winston Churchill, son describing his first long 
canoe trip in the Canadian wilderness). Here are 
innumerable letters from professional mentors and 
colleagues summoning up memories of many a 
medical venture, research project, gala occasion. 

Some of the letters even recall long- 
forgotten incidents; for example, here is a letter 
from the editor of a medical journal in Chicago to 
whom we had submitted a manuscript on the dire 
physiological effects on castaways who succumb to 
drinking sea-water (World War II). He requests a 
duplicate copy of one of the main graphs because 
the original inadvertently had blown out of the 
window on the eighteenth floor and could not be 
found in the surrounding streets! (He got the copy, 
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the paper was published, but whether it led to any 
saving of life I do not know.) 

So here are one's memories embedded in 
words on paper, one's "lares and penates," one's 
treasures that "moth and dust doth corrupt" and 
that cannot be taken with you to heaven or to 
wherever else you may or may not be going. As 
they cannot be entombed with you like a pharaoh in 
Egypt, or burned with you on a funeral pyre like a 
maharajah in India, you are left with three choices: 
(1) ruthlessly discard, burn, throw away, get rid of; 
(2) find some unwary and enthusiastic archivist in a 
medical, historical, or Quaker Library who will 
receive and guard your treasures (and let time and 
the pressures on space lead to the ultimate dis- 
posal); (3) leave your treasures to be dealt with by 
your children. This latter choice will be a burden 
for them which it would be well to minimize as 
they already have their own homes filled to the 
ceilings with their own "lares and penates" — and 
you want them to remember you lovingly. Clearly 
now is the time to fish or cut bait, the time for 
decision and action, for sorting, eliminating, and 
organizing a small residue. But then, perhaps, it 
might be better to do it next winter. 

Beware the avalanche, beware the deluge, for 
paper and words will pursue you to the end! 


3 * ra * 


P.S.: That is, until all the forests are cut 
down, all the cellulose is gone, and the avalanche 
of paper thunders no more. But, as the earth's 
supply of silicates is practically inexhaustible, 
words will persist, embedded in the computer's 
silicon microchips — perhaps a case of the bark no 
longer being worse than the byte. Then the prob- 
lem will be: what to do with all the discs — floppy 
and otherwise? In the words of that master 
wordsmith, the Bard of Avon, the bottom line still 
will be as in Hamlet's lament: "Words, words, 
words!" 
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John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan C. Fargo 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 


the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 


night meetings. 


of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Traffic 


Solid 


Mrs. Fargo reported to the Board about the County 
Commissioner's site viewing of the Old County 
Road and Winter Street areas of the Cambridge 
Reservoir, and the center of Lincoln, March 9. 
All areas are affected by the petition of Boston 
Properties to widen the above-named roads. 

The Selectmen informed a resident that the town 
cannot plow and sand private roads. 

Mrs. Fargo updated the Board on the recon- 
struction of Route 2 which will be four lanes 
with jersey barriers. Intersections will be 
reconstructed one at a time. 

Waste 

The Selectmen met with the Solid Waste 

Design Review Committee to review plans for 
the permanent transfer station. Praise was given 
to Town Engineer Frank Emmons for having built 
an excellent temporary transfer station. 

The Board met with Henry Rugo, representative 
to NESWC. Rugo asked that residents cooperate 
at the transfer station and dispose only 
appropriate trash (thus avoiding the small fire 
that occurred at the compactor in early March). 
Rugo suggested that residents mash cans and other 
collapsible items. Rugo will inform NESWC that 
Lincoln is interested in being. a "pilot 

community" in a regional recycling study. 

The Selectmen discussed the charter to the 
proposed Recycling Committee. The Board would 
like a recommendation by January 1989 so results 
might be discussed at the Town Meeting in March, 


Budget 


The Selectmen met with Library Trustees 

Mary Newman and Doug Harding to discuss the 
waiving of buildng permit fees, which amount 
to about $16,000. 


These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 


Use 


Land 


The Board met with those residents interested 
in serving on a task force to investigate 
possible Town uses for the Bethany Property 
between Route 2 and Sandy Pond Road. The 
charge to the committee is to enumerate several 
possible uses. The committee also will be 
asked to consider creative ways to finance a 
package. The timing of the committee's work 
is important to the Sisters of Bethany and 

to the Town for its part in land and housing 
planning. Coordination with the Planning 
Board, Housing Commission, and the Lincoln 
Foundation is necessary. 


Schools 


The Board met with Jonathan Cohen to discuss 
the concept of a tax-exempt fund which would 
provide seed money for new programs and ideas 
which are too small or new to be funded 
within the school budget. The Board pointed 
to legal as well as funding problems and 
stated that it could not endorse the proposal. 
The fund group must negotiate any plans with 
the School Committee. 


Water 


The League of Women Voters in Lincoln will 
publish a brochure educating citizens about 
Lincoln's water system and the need to protect 
it. The League is seeking funding for the 
brochure. Mr. Ramsey will contact the Water 
Commissions. If they approve of the brochure, 
he will ask the Commission for funding. 


Odds and Ends 


Pamphlets regarding animal control regulations 
will be distributed with dog licenses. 

Bids on DPW equipment were approved: a street 
sweeper from C. N. Woods Co., a pick-up truck 
and a one-ton dump truck from Mirak Chevrolet. 
The Board noted that Lincoln has been rated AA 
by Moody's Service. This is an excellent rating 
as AAA is given only to larger municipalities 
that have a commercial district. 


Town Appointments 


Lincoln Arts Council 
Margaret Stathos 


Resignations 


Board of Appeals 
Jacquelyn Snelling 


(This material was gathered by Joan Perera 
and covers meetings: from March 10 through 
April 4, 1988.) 
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Dear Readers, 


Summer is here and the schools are closed. Lincoln takes pride in its 
school system. The focus of this issue is the school budget process. Three 
articles on this subject have been contributed by readers. We welcome other 


points of view. 


Passing the watering trough on Trapelo Road, you can see the work being done 
on the library addition. Beverly Eckardt interviewed the clerk of the works 


to inform us on progress in a "hole." 


This issue has been rewarding to work on as readers have contributed their 
thoughts. Ruth Ann Hendrickson explains the concept of parties, teenagers, 

and "safe homes." Suzanne Marier remembers Harland Newton, Toppie Dee, and 
Isabel Peirce. Francis Gleason takes us into the library vault and reveals 

the content of the first draft of a pre-Revolutionary letter written in 


Lincoln. 
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TIMES REMEM 


Harland Newton, Toppie Dee, Isabel Peirce 
by Suzanne Marier 


I built my house in Lincoln ten years ago in 


the summer of 1978. Actually two men from 
Springfield built my house, living on the land while 
the house was being built and getting to know the 
people who would be my neighbors. Three of these 
neighbors died last summer, two of them, exactly 
ninety, dying in Lincoln in their own homes. I went 
to the services for each of them, two at the First 
Parish and one at St. Joseph's. The First Parish 
services were marked by friends, different ones of 
whom spoke at each service about the lives of 
Harland Newton and Isabel Peirce; St. Joseph's 
service was an affirmation of the resurrection of 
the body and the life after death of Helena Dee. In 
the Catholic tradition the form is not altered for 
the individual; all men are buried as equals before 
God. 

Now in the summer I find that I am thinking 
of these three again. They had created in my mind 
an understanding of Lincoln and its life. I had 
become accustomed to talking with Mr. Newton at 
town meetings, to seeing Miss Peirce in her garden 
throughout the summer, and to visiting with Toppie 
Dee on one or the other of her porches — and to 
seeing each of them as MacDuff and I walked each 
day attending to his business. 

Mr. Newton and his wife were active in the 
affairs of Lincoln. They lived in a house on Lincoln 
Road built before the Revolutionary War and man- 
aged to be "of" Lincoln without having been born 
here. I met Mr. Newton the day my husband and I 
signed the purchase and sale agreement for our 
land. He was the attorney for the seller and drew 
up the agreement in her living room in longhand. 
At that time his office was on the second floor of 
the old town hall, a few minutes walk from his 
house. Peggy Newton was quite ill then, at home 
and staying upstairs so that I never met her. She 
and Mr. Newton were very close, and he lost the 
joy of his life and perhaps the reason for it when 
she died. His mind never faded. It was wonderful. 
He had worked all of his life as an attorney and 
usually in areas involving the sale of land and 
buildings, and he could discuss current real estate 
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transactions in Lincoln with authority. He knew 
how wildly land and houses were appreciating. We 
would discuss that in the personal terms of his 
house and my house, and we would recall how fond 
we each had been of Bailey's and our favorite hot 
fudge sundaes. 

I knew Toppie Dee best. She got to know 
our builders, "boys" who would do little things for 
her once in a while in that summer of 1978. She 
lived next door in the house in which she had been 
born. It was serene and peaceful, and the view 
across the old stone wall and towards it was my 
favorite, the one I always pointed out to any friend 
who came to visit. Toppie gave me the only 
rhubarb I have ever had. During power outages, at 
eighty-five and more, she would call to offer help 
and use of her gas stove. She was in my house and 
I in hers. She had worked until she married, at 
forty, and would walk across the fields from her 
house on Tower Road to the Lincoln train. From 
North Station she walked to Arlington Street where 
she managed the office at the Atlantic Monthly. 
She said her shoes were more comfortable than the 
sort that I wore to my job each day and so passed 
off a daily regimen that I considered worthy of an 
avid runner like my husband. I gave her brochures 
of the DisplayWriter from IBM and talked with her 
about how people worked with word processors. 
She gave me her notes from the trip to Ireland 
made when she was in her seventies with a niece 
who called her "Aunt Top," and she convinced my 
mother that she, in her seventies, should make a 
similar pilgrimage to Scotland with me. 

When Toppie Dee was twelve years old and 
Isabel Peirce was six, they lived where they were 
to live for all of their lives, just quarter of a mile 
apart on Tower Road. Toppie always thought of 
Isabel as younger than she and told me early on 
that she had taken her to school on her first day, 
by the hand. Toppie was the youngest of ten 
children and told me stories of the ways her family 
entertained itself when she was a child — her 
stories were similar to my grandmother's recollec- 
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tions of growing up outside Pittsburgh. Square 
dances, with all the neighbors, must have been fun. 
Her father planted what are now enormous pines 
along the old stone wall. She had no children but 
showed me the oak tree planted on the rise behind 
her house when she was barely twenty. Toppie 
remembered St. Joseph's being built and the frail 
man who was its first priest; he lived at the church 
during the winter before it was completed and died 
of the effects within the year. Toppie loved my 
dog MacDuff. Her pet, TD, an old cat, slept with 


‘her as well. TD was named for Toppie's husband, 


Thomas Dee, whom she said she missed particularly 
in the early evenings when she would remember 
having enjoyed conversations about the events of 
their days. 

I understood from others that Miss Peirce 
had worked in a bank until retirement, was active 
in the Lincoln Grange, and volunteered her time 
and services in many areas that touched the com- 
munity. She called, in a very old fashioned way, 
one Sunday afternoon when my house was nearly 
finished to welcome me into the neighborhood. She 
pronounced my house cozy, a word not used before 
or since to describe it, and told me that her dark 
eyes were from her grandmother, a lady brought to 
Lincoln as an early nineteenth century war bride. 
Miss Peirce talked seldom about herself. She had 
lovely land and gardens and, though she tended 
fewer beds as the years went by, had always lovely 
flowers. On cleanup day she, in her eighties, would 
pick up the trash along her land on Tower Road and 
Peirce Hill Road that had been left by careless and 
most likely younger passers-by. MacDuff was glad 
for the rest and attention and I for the company as 
we first learned what became for us a ritual walk 
— the Beaver Pond Road to Lincoln Road to Tower 
Road with, occasionally, a visit on Miss Peirce's 
porch, and back to Beaver Pond Road and home. 
Miss Peirce walked to the post office at Lincoln 
Center each day and she, as well as others of my 
neighbors, assured me that it was a social hub of 
Lincoln. I went myself for three years but have 
since yielded to my husband's sense of home owner- 
ship and rural free delivery. 

My husband and I lived in many different 
cities before we married and built our house in 
Lincoln. The lives of Toppie Dee and Isabel Peirce 
were at one with the place where they had been 
born. Their fathers, one a gardener and one a 
farmer, were one with the many who created the 
Lincoln of today, whose preservation Harland New- 
ton helped to ensure, and whose beauty brings 
contentment to us all. 

In summer one sees life change. There is 
new growth everywhere. When MacDuff and I walk 
the Beaver Pond Road and beyond we pass the old 
houses — Newton, Peirce, and Dee — and I remem- 
ber the people who lived there and who touched my 
life and welcomed me. MacDuféf still occasionally 
pulls at his leash as we pass their driveways. I miss 
them too. © 


THE LIBRARY TAKES 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


The books left the library in October 1987 
for a temporary stay at the Smith School gym, only 
eight months ago. For some reason the months 
seem more like years. I wondered if the work 
really was going slowly, or if my annoyance at 
having to take the bumps on Ballfield Road had had 
a psychological effect on my time perception. A 
friend from Wayland suggested that Harrison 
"Clint" Miller would be a good source of informa- 
tion about how things were proceeding at the 
Lincoln library. My friend, as I found out, had 
served on the Wayland Library Building Committee 
and Clint had been clerk of the works there. Clint, 
after completing his duties for the Wayland con- 
struction, was hired for a similar position in Lin- 
coln. Wayland's new library addition was opened to 
the public this past February. Clint met me there 
with a sheaf of architect's plans for our project. 

Clint first explained that a clerk of the 
works is the person who provides the liaison be- 
tween the Lincoln Library Building Committee, the 
architect and the building contractor, and his sal- 
ary is paid by the Town of Lincoln. Graham Gund 
Architects, Inc. of Cambridge is the architect for 
our library addition, while P&H of Revere is the 
building contractor. Clint works four hours a day 
on site to keep track of the many details of the 
ongoing construction. His principal concern is to 
ensure that the project proceeds in a manner that 
will give a faithful representation of the archi- 
tect's intention as expressed in the construction 
drawings. 
he meets weekly with the Lincoln Library Building 
Committee to review progress and flag any devia- 
tions or developments that will require attention. 

Clint comes to his job with a forty-year 
_ background in construction. He moved to Wayland 
in 1948 after a stint in the Navy, and began his 


Besides daily contact with the builders, 
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career in the building trades. Now retired, he 
keeps in contact with his vocation by serving as a 
deputy building inspector for the Town of Wayland, 
and by doing part-time clerk jobs such as ours in 
Lincoln. Our conversation made clear his genuine 
love of work on buildings. I sensed also that he was 
really enthusiastic about the Gund design. Clint 
says that he works well with the building contrac- 
tor and has had a very pleasant association with 
Doug Harding, committee chairman, Carolyn Birm- 
ingham, committee photographer and historian, and 
all the other committee members and associates 
(Ellen Cannon and John Kimball; Mary Newman, 
ex-officio for the trustees; Kathy Glick-Weil, ex- 


officio for the Library staff, and Colin Smith, 
representing the Historic District Commission). 
He assured me that everyone on the job has taken 
seriously the Town's concerns for the site. He 
grinned as he recalled Chief Arena's caution to him 
that, "In Lincoln you can get into worse trouble by 
killing a tree than by doing away with your spouse." 
It was necessary to remove a mountain ash and 
large old oak, but the very old maple and the red 
ornamental crab apples remain without any appar- 
ent adverse reaction to the excavation near their 
roots. 

Clint suggested that I view the site to get a 
better feel for the work in progress. Carolyn 
Birmingham joined me for a tour, providing me 
with a copy of her chronology of the construction 
process. Demolition of the 1957 section took place 
in January and early February 1988, followed by 
excavation in March and early April. A considera- 
ble amount of blasting was needed to remove the 
ledge rock to a depth of 1-1/2 stories below the 
existing level. At our visit in late June, the 
building site was buzzing with activity. A steam 
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shovel was dumping gravel into the section that 
will house the office staff, while workmen were in 
constant motion to position insulation panels in 
areas from the subbasement up. It was oppres- 
sively hot, but the weather didn't seem to be 
affecting what was going on. Carolyn commented 
on the diligence of the workmen. "They are really 
energetic — no goofing off at all." She pointed out 
the location of the future entrance to the building, 
one floor below the former level, off of Library 
Lane. In the connector section between the old 
and new structures, an elevator will operate from 
the subbasement to the uppermost level. The 
subbasement, closed to the public, will accommo- 
date a custodian's area and heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment. Book stacks will be located in 
the basement, office space at entry level, and 
reading/meeting rooms on the upper level. 

Carolyn told me the work was proceeding 
fairly close to schedule, without any significant 
surprises that could cause a delay. The beginning 
of demolition had been delayed, but that had to do 
with a lack of responses in the bidding process, and 
not to any inherent problems. At this time a great 
amount of attention is being paid to water seepage 
and possible condensation. It was anticipated that 
moisture would be encountered at the lowest level, 
but the amount was greater than expected. (Clint 
had mentioned that there is an underground flow 
down the town hill that is fairly continuous.) Sump 
pumps will operate at all times to remove water 
from the subbasement, with an auxiliary power 
supply available to kick in whenever there is a 
power outage in that section of town. Protective 
coatings and insulation is being applied to prevent 
condensation and seepage through the walls. A 
drainage system in the ground around the building 
will direct water away from the foundation. 

The design of the exterior of the addition is 
intended to make a happy coordination between the 
Queen Anne style of the original building and the 
more contemporary style of the new addition. 


Because the color of the new bricks is critical to © 


this coordination, mockup panels with sample 
bricks and tiles were constructed and placed along 
the older section. The architect and the Historic 
District representative then agreed on the best 
field color and two accent colors, a dark accent 
color for one section of the addition, and lighter 
accent for another section. Selected areas will be 
decorated with clay tiles having a rosette design in 
relief. Besides tying in with details on the original 
building, the accent bricks and tiles will provide 
texture and interest to the walls not found in a 
routine commercial structure. 

Both Clint and Carolyn estimate that if all 
continues according to schedule from now on, work 
on the addition should be completed by February 
1989. Then the books will return from Smith 
School, and a great new day for readers will begin 
off Library Lane. iy 
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THE LINCOLN 


SCHOOL FOUNDATION 


by Jonathan Cohen & Ellie Friedman 


The tax revolt which began in California in 
1978 with Proposition 13, spread like a summer 
brush fire through the country, and resulted in 
numerous similar measures in other states — most 
notably for us, here in Massachusetts, Proposition 
ram 

Its effects were both dramatic — in some 
areas such as town budgets and more subtly invidi- 
ous in others such as school budgets. In response to 
Proposition 2% many surrounding communities es- 
tablished private, non-profit foundations to provide 
additional funds to support school programs. We in 
Lincoln were also affected by 2%, although a 
combination of factors and ingenuity cushioned the 
widespread belt tightening. 

The past few years changing demographics 
have brought the problem home to us — increasing 
enrollment in the schools, skyrocketing liability 
insurance costs, increasing numbers of special 
needs children, growing concerns over curriculum 
coordination and expansion by parents, teachers 
and administrators. The School Committee, Fin- 
Com and the Town have had to struggle with all of 
these issues while burdened with a restrictive and 
fat-free budget diet. 

In keeping with its tradition of community 
awareness and activism, Lincoln has risen to the 
occasion with ballot overrides to the restrictive 
conditions of 2%. With each passing year, addi- 
tional demands are made on our resources: the 
need to ensure the ongoing affordability of the 
Town for moderate income people and the elderly, 
the need for additional funds for conservation land 
purchases, and the need to maintain standards of 
teaching and educational excellence with changing 
enrollments. 

With a consciousness of all of this, a group 
of interested parents of children in the Hartwell, 
Brooks and Hanscom schools have been meeting 
with a view to developing a way to enrich the 
school system without replacing or supplanting 
public support for the schools. Following models 
already established in surrounding towns — the idea 
of the Lincoln School Foundation (LSF) developed. 
The LSF would be a private nonprofit organization 
composed of parents, and residents of all three 
communities — Hanscom/Lincoln/Metco-Boston — 
comprising the school system. The LSF would raise 
and dispense funds in conjunction with established 
educational bodies to support the commitment to 


excellence in teaching and to develop collaboration 
and ideas among members of our communities and 
institutions. 

Organizing the Fund has undergone three 
stages: first, exploring the concept in terms of its 
acceptability and viability as well as researching 
the various foundations already in existence. Next 
came a process of organizing the structure, meet- 
ing with various groups, institutions and individuals 
in town, including the PTA and the PTO, former 
School Committee members, Selectmen, teachers, 
principals and superintendent and _ preliminary 
meetings with the School Committee. This process 
and the very valuable input gathered was then 
synthesized into a proposal made before the School 
Committee in June in which a formal proposal of 
organization was laid out and accepted by the 
Committee. Final approval of the bylaws and 
policies is planned for September. 

Structurally the LSF is to be incorporated as 
a Public Charity governed by a Board — elected by 
contributors to the Fund — and representing the 
various interested constituencies — Hanscom, Lin- 
coln and Boston parents, the Lincoln PTA and 
Hanscom PTO and an at-large member from the 
"Town" together with an ex-officio member of the 
School Committee. Screening of proposals will be 
undertaken by a committee which includes school 
principals and staff. The Superintendent and 
School Committee will review and approve a final 
grants list. 

It is also interesting to note that there will 
be only one screening panel for the four elemen- 
tary and middle schools — a precursor, we would 
hope, of an enhanced new spirit of cooperation 
among our schools. 

From the outset, the Foundation has been 
fundamentally committed to the principle that it 
should not under any circumstances be a substitute 
or alternative source of funding for the school 
budget. What the LSF acknowledges is that there 
are needs which, while not appearing to be vital to 
its basic function, could immeasurably enhance the 
effectiveness of and enthusiasm for our schools. 

The experience of Brookline provides a case 
in point; while the Brookline school system was 
held out to be a model of success to the rest of the 
country, knowledgeable parents and professionals 
within the schools were aware that many of its 
"best & brightest" teachers were leaving through a 
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sense of frustration and lack of appreciation. 
Brookline Foundation, therefore, took as its pri- 
mary objective the fostering of parental participa- 
tion and recognition of its school staff. The 
Foundation provides funds to allow teachers to 
attend specialized workshops. It sponsors "teacher 
appreciation" events as well as an annual $1,200 
award. It also underwrites the annual publication 
of a professional journal produced by its teachers. 

The Lincoln School Foundation, with the 
enthusiastic support of the School Committee, has 
adopted a similar approach to its funding. The LSF 
believes that while teachers might continue to 
work well even under tight fiscal policies, they 
cannot be expected to do so without appropriate 
acknowledgment and reward. The funds could be 
used for the development of professional skills, 
could provide for some resources for a special 
teaching project, or could sponsor a particular 
guest artist. Special consideration will be given to 
supporting teachers to allow for a_ cross- 
fertilization of ideas and talents between the 
Hanscom and Lincoln Schools. 

The equally important second criterion of 
the LSF will be that of developing the integration 
of the extraordinary resources of our communities 
in the Schools. The intellectual, environmental, 
artistic, professional and cultural resources of our 
communities are rich and unique — it is a shameful 
waste for them not to be further integrated into 
our school system. 

One fascinating aspect of the debate during 
the formative period of the development of the 
LSF was the concern that it could subvert the 
democratic process — that private funds could be 
used to circumvent the policies of the elected 
School Committee. 

A concern was raised that parents could, 
indeed should, involve themselves with their school 
system, but that if such involvement also included 
access to and use of, economic resources and 
power, i.e., money, this could act as a force 
counter to that of the elected School Committee. 
The criticism forced the founding members to 
carefully design structural and funding criteria 
which would prevent this from occurring. 

Further discussion and debate ensued around 
issues of the flow of information, funding requests, 
role of superintendent, and control and distribution 
of funds. These were all resolved productively and 
with the input and involvement of School Commit- 
tee, LSF members, and Town institutions. 

The proposed organization which has 
emerged serves as a model of cooperation, consen- 
sus and compromise among individuals with dispa- 
rate interests, priorities and dreams. 

Of course, a foundation signifies nothing 
unless it can raise the money needed for grants. 
Its success will be measured not only by the grants 
made, but by its ability to raise funds from the 
community it purports to serve. Lincoln has yet to 
find out if it will support its schools in this way ... 
we hope so. ® 


LINCOLN SCHOOLS 


NEED YOU 


Are you among the 80% of Lincolnites 
without children in town schools? Do you 
know that in 1981-82 education was 57% of the 
town budget; in FY 89 it will be 39.6%. True, 
the number of students on the Lincoln campus 
has dropped from 575 to a projected 488 but 
looking at simple ratios one would expect the 
school budget to now represent 48.4%. Quality 
is not synonymous with money and anyone 
can find numbers to support their cause, but it 
is time for everyone interested in the quality 
and financing of education in Lincoln to start 
thinking and talking - even in July, certainly in 
September when the School Committee, as part 
of their their newly promulgated “Budget 
Construction Process” will hold a “joint forum 
with teachers and constituent communities to 
solicit ideas for consideration in the budget.” 
By late Fall, the preliminary budget will be 
ready and if this coming budget follows the 
path of the one just passed, then, from late fall 
until March, the trimming of the budget (not in 
the sense of decorating), will occur. 

The pressure on the School Committee this 
year to level fund was obvious; given the close- 
ness of last spring's override vote, and the 
School Committee’s perception that arguments 
at town meeting against the curriculum coordi- 
nator constituted opposition to the school bud- 
get, it seems realistic to assume similar re- 
straints next year. This past year the need to 


hold the line meant that the discretionary areas 
of the budget, the non salary items, increased 
at a 2.8% rate. Considering that the inflation 
factor for books and art supplies is 10% or 
greater, buildings need upkeep and that school 
enrollment is climbing, common sense sees a 
2.8% increase as a decrease; therefore this non 
salary area is being negatively funded. Some 
school administrators say this cannot continue. 
Prudent replacement schedules for books, in- 
structional materials, and equipment have 
been interrupted. The planned implementation 
of curriculum upgrades, e.g. science, are strung 
out. The important extras: field trips, library 
expenditures, performing artists in the schools 
are pared; not dropped but reduced. Following 
the newly approved budget guidelines, this re- 
gression could easily continue. The process, as 
laid out by the School Committee should fol- 
low three steps: First, preparation of a level 
funded budget which permits no net increases 
in staff or operating costs other than union sal- 
ary escalation; second, preparation of a carry 
forward budget which allows for both infla- 
tionary increases and increases due to a grow- 
ing school census. Finally, an intermediate 
budget which recasts the carry forward budget 
“to project a lesser total expenditure.” 
Intuitively, one knows that if you utilize an 
“an intermediate budget” (such as 88-89) as the 
basis for a “carry forward budget” or another 
“intermediate budget”, then the next year you 
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are continuing to whittle away at what was 
there originally. Following this reasoning, the 
process, in its most generous form, will allow 
the schools in FY89-90 to continue at a level 
that is below (in the non salaried portion of the 
budget) what it was in FY87-88. This budgeting 
logic, while newly formalized, had been oper- 
ant over the last five years. 

This generation of parents, like all others, 
desires the maximum opportunities in the 
schools for their children. Last Fall parents 
began meeting. The focus was class size; dur- 
ing the winter that naturally shifted to the bud- 
get. It appeared to us that the superintendent 
and School Committee felt charged with fiscal 
responsibility to the town as a priority on a par 
with maintaining quality in the schools, The 
School Committee is proud of their budget 
process and explains it thoroughly. The vision 
behind Lincoln school budgeting is less accessi- 
ble. We are bothered by the strong impression 
that we have entered an era where what is 
needed to support quality can be determined 
by what the superintendent and School 
Committee perceive is available. Lincoln, as 
they often stressed to their audience, is aging; 
only 20% have school children who would be 


recipients of these expenditures. Lincoln is not 
unique. There are other western suburbs hav- 
ing less than 30% of the households which 
send children to town schools. Nevertheless, 
the unstated question persists: can you expect 
so much of the majority to support education 
benefiting so few? 

We felt, of course, public education is not 
only a responsibility, but a collective vision 
and expression of faith in the future, a matter 
of pride. We wondered if everyone in town 
appreciated the effect of a prolonged financial 
crunch on the schools. The question does hang 
in the air: can the schools get adequate finan- 
cial support to not only continue the programs 
in place but also put back teacher development 
and add depth to other areas that may have 
gradually been diminished? We took a look at 
cuts that were made from the ’88-89 building 
budgets of Hartwell and Brooks. The principals 
had been asked to itemize the necessary reduc- 
tions to limit the budget increase to 4%. Then, 
the superintendent cut some items completely, 
spared others, and partially reduced the major- 


ity. 


At this stage, the total taken from the Hart- 
well budget was $12,218.00. Two examples 
taken from the principal’s narrative response 
to the superintendent: 

e POSSIBLE CUT: $8750.00 - Science Kits 
IMPACT OF FULL CUT: "No implementation 
of new science program.” - ACTUAL CUT: 
$4500.00 

e POSSIBLE CUT: $2450.00 - General Supplies 
IMPACT OF FULL CUT: "Eliminate all new 
games and/or materials that are needed to 


- support our math and social studies programs. 


Lots of our materials are wearing out! They 
need replacement if we are to continue to have 
a hands-on approach to teaching" ACTUAL 
CUT: $1220.00 

Similarly the Brooks budget lost $8672.00. 
Three examples excerpted from the principal’s 
response to the superintendent: 
¢ POSSIBLE CUT: $1895.00 - Library (supplies 
and materials). IMPACT OF FULL CUT:"... 
drastically reducing the number of volumes of 
reference materials, fiction, and non-fiction that 
could be purchased, especially since the infla- 
tion factor in print materials is about 10%. This 
will impact the development of the fifth grade 
collection, putting a further stress on the Hart- 
well library {Whose budget was cut $1000.00 - 
ed.}. Reference materials could not be kept 
up-to date and library support for school-wide 
curriculum would be impaired." ACTUAL 
CUT: $ 1895.00 
¢ POSSIBLE CUT: $3811.00 - General Instruc- 
tion: supplies and materials. IMPACT OF 
FULL CUT: " If the $574 not requested in Text- 
books is credited to the Supplies and Materials, 
this category still needs to be cut by $3237. Im- 
plications: in Science the SCHS program would 
be eliminated that is twice as expensive as the 
program in place (cut $742). In Social Studies 
cut $1200: Cut all consumable supplies for the 
projects such as paint, oaktag, and markers 
($400); cut all money for videos (400); Women’s 
History texts($200), and Revolutionary supple- 
mentary material ($200). In English cut $1100: 
Cut all consumable project supplies ($600), 
movie rentals ($350), note cards for book re- 
ports ($50), grade 5 composition books ($100). 
In Math: Cut math games ($200). Across de- 
partments, then, the hands-on, visual, and af- 
fective learning materials that are so important 
{to} the many students of this age who are con- 
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crete thinkers would need to be cut." ACTUAL 
CUT: $1905.00 

e POSSIBLE CUT: $914.00 - General Instruc- 
tion: field trips. IMPACT OF FULL CUT: "In 
English, cut theater experience for grades 5-6 
($300); in Social Studies, cut Higgens Armory 
and King Richard's Fair ($300); in Science, the 
museum of science trip for all grades ($250) 
and $64 from the Cape Cod trip for 6th grade." 
ACTUAL CUT $870.00 

The funds eliminated totalled only 
$21,000.00. Did not the programs need the 
money? Had not the principals spelled out real 
consequences of these cuts? Now we are ask- 
ing: how can we see the next year’s budget as 
adequate if, at best, it carries forward the same 
deficiencies that the 88-89 budget contains. 
While we have focused on items immediately 
impacting the children and teachers in the 
classroom, at even greater risk are physical 
plant and utility budgets. 

What can be done and who will do it? In 
addition to the School Committee, established 
groups including, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Lincoln School Foundation and the 
PTA have defined roles: assessing the schools; 
exploring ways designated private funds can 
enter and be allocated within the public sys- 
tem; fostering involvement and communica- 
tion within the parent community. Our ad hoc- 
group formed to create a greater voice than 
that of an individual. It is unclear whether an 
advocacy group is necessary; however, our 
original goals are ahead of us. 

We are concerned with a few issues: 
¢ Communication: How can communication 
within the whole school network (administra- 
tion, School Committee, teachers and parents) 
be improved? The need here was highlighted 
by the curriculum coordinator issue. Not only 
were teachers not involved in the process of 
making that decision, they were not officially 
informed. Perhaps a teacher liaison could sit as 
an active, non voting member of School Com- 
mittee. We want the School Committee to solic- 
it and take advantage of the teachers’ and 
citizens’ opinions, knowledge, and support. 
¢ Funding from taxes: If, as some administra- 
tors maintain, we cannot continue funding the 
non salaried areas of the budget at the current 
rate and still maintain high quality in the 
schools, then the School Committee must mar- 


shal concern and commitment to find greater 
financial support from town taxes for these 
parts of the budget. 

e Curriculum: Presently, the general focus is 
on science. How will the science kits be imple- 
mented and evaluated; will they prove suffic- 
ient? 

¢ Class size; In elementary school you can con- 
sider the teacher, rather than the curriculum, to 
be the point of contact between school and 
child; let's give teachers, especially in the lower 
grades, a reduced class size. If teachers state 
this year’s kindergarten classes are at the limit, 
then how do we justify the larger classes per- 
mitted by our new policy of up to 24 children 
in kindergarten. 

¢ Longer school day: This would allow a fuller 
performing arts curriculum, more time for 
gym, assemblies, visual arts, and science; addi- 
tions which would add vitality to the curricu- 
lum. 

e Scheduling: Use specialist time (gym, music, 
etc.) to not only enrich the school experience 
but also allow the home room teacher and aide 
important time to work with a portion of the 
class. 

I wonder if, after balancing the perceived 
needs of the town and children, the School 
Committee still cannot ask for more than a 
“carry forward budget,” how will they main- 
tain the same level of quality? Would a zero - 
based budgeting analysis reveal priorities and 
an allocation of resources for the schools which 
are no longer supportive of present needs? Is 
the time coming when the School Committee 
will need to lead annual fund raising cam- 
paigns much as other boards of public institu- 
tions, for example, the library and Codman 
Farms? 

These days government and media deride 
public education. We are fortunate to be in Lin- 
coln. We know our schools are good; we specu- 
late on how they could be better, the best. This 
is a simplistic statement of belief that, even 
now, amidst some expensive town endeavors, 
for education there exists the capacity to excel. 
The long term perspective is that of the institu- 
tion and its position and function within the 
town; the short term is that of a child and her 
experiences, right now, in the schools. Both de- 
serve our attention and the best we can afford. 

Kally Kumler 
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For the cover of this summer issue, 
Harold Smith has sketched Brooks School. 
Here town meeting gathers, musicals are 
performed, eighth grade graduation takes 
place. According to Lincoln's historian, 
John C. MacLean in 


donor of a Grammar School Fund in the 
eighteenth century in Lincoln. Later the 
Reed Field House (often called the Brooks 


Gym) was constructed and named after the 


A Rich Harvest , Brooks 
School was named after Joseph Brooks, the 


ever-popular "Bud" Reed who taught physical 


education to so many of our children. 
More about the schools. Our three 
schools were designed in the separate 
architectural firms of Lincoln residents, 
Walter Hill, Henry Hoover, and Lawrence 
Anderson. In 1949 the first part of Smith 
School was completed. When our town 
celebrated its bicentennial in 1954, the 
School became officially known as Charles 
Sumner Smith School. Construction of 
Hartwell School started three years later 


and received the name of one of the early 


town families. At one point it was known as 


the William Hartwell School as it was 
thought William had a home in Lincoln as 
well as Concord. 
be fiction according to Mr. MacLean so it 
is just called Hartwell now. 
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JAZZMEN 


SOME JAZZMEN OF LINCOLN — PART II 
"Cal" Owen 
by Bill Poisson 


"Tinker to Evers to Chance" used to refer 
to a double-play combination which starred 
in major league baseball back in the 
twenties. "Folk musician to ragtimer to 
trad banjoist" describes the career 
progression of Lincoln's Cal Owen, in the 
course of which he became steeped in the 
traditional jazz music of the same period. 
Calvin R. "Cal" Owen, a South Great Road 
resident and an optical engineer at Itek 
Corporation in Lexington, became interested 
in folk music while studying at M.I.T. in 
the late sixties. He took up the study of 
several stringed instruments for 
accompaniment purposes. A friend who shared 
this interest, and also was a student of 
ragtime, introduced Owen to the rags 
recorded by pianist Wally Rose with the 
rhythm section of the Yerba Buenz Jazz Band. 
Cal also listened to the band numbers on the 
rest of the album, and commented that their 
music sounded pretty good, too. The friend 
responded with "If you think that's good, 
wait ‘til you hear King Oliver!" Owen lost 
no time in obtaining some reissued King 
Oliver, was immediately hooked, and went on 
to amass a sizable collection of all the 
original classic jazz he could find, a 
process that has continued to this day. He 
commenced using these records to aid in 
developing an increasing skill in the genre 
on tenor banjo, by then his instrument of 
choice, and worked up a comprehensive 
repertoire of solo rags on that instrument. 
Not long out of college, Cal met the 
(almost) legendary Alessandro (Sandy) 
Macone, fresh from disbanding his Concord 
Junction Golden Redeemer Jazz Band, and was 
recruited by him to play banjo in his newest 
outfit - one built around a local jazz 
singer - which he called "Mother Sloan and 
the Town Drunks." True to their name, the 
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Drunks proved to be not long for this world, 
but word had gotten around that there was a 
really good trad banjo man in the area, and 
Cal was asked to act as replacement for 
Peter Bullis (about to permanently join the 
then fledgling Black Eagles) in the 1971-72 
newly-formed East Bay City Jazz Band. There 
was at that time quite a lot of activity 
with trad bands forming, and breaking up, 
and Owen became involved in much of it. 
fabulous two-cornet East Bay City was not 
fated to last very long (they issued one LP, 
"Perfectly Clear," recorded by Dick Burwen 
of Lexington), but out of it, indirectly, 
came the original Yankee Rhythm Kings, 
likewise an Oliver/Watters style two-cornet 
band led by trombonist Bob Connors, that had 
Dave Whitney and Paul Monat on the horns, 
Cal Owen on banjo and Ray Smith on drums. 
This may have been the finest trad band ever 
to emerge in the Boston area. For nearly 

six years they had a regular gig at the 
Scotch 'n' Sirloin in Boston, played on 
numerous Jazz Boat cruises and often 
appeared at the Sticky Wicket, until about 
1981. In the meantime they made several 
LP's, three of which are in the Lincoln 
Library's jazz collection. They illustrate 

Cal's skill and talent not only on the 

banjo, but as a pleasing vocalist. 

In the meantime, Cal has recorded with 
the Uptown Lowdown of Seattle, and has 
toured widely with that fine group, 
including a visit to Japan, were they were 
wildly received. He is also a member of the 
Ragtime Banjo Commission, of Denver, made up 
of three banjos and a tuba. Most recently 
local jazz aficionados saw and heard Cal 
performing on his banjo and vocalizing with 
the Bay State Syncopators who appeared at 
the Pierce House last May as part of the 
Classic Jazz at the Lincoln Library series. x 
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Just Listed! 

A "must see" home - beautifully and extensively remodelled with 1988 
features. New insulated windows, heating, clapboard & roof. 
Large, luxurious master suite; spacious deck overlooks 
totally private lot, 2 car garage. 
$349,900 Exclusive 


4% 


- Hometown Charm - 

A smaller home in excellent condition with fireplaced living room, 
large eat-in kitchen, family room, two bedrooms, 2 car garage, 
walk-out basement and great private rear yard. 
$249,000 MIS 


TL 
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- Excellence in New Construction - 

Three spacious bedrooms (two of master quality), 3 1/2 baths, 
large kitchen with adjoining sun/breakfast room, 
Spacious living room and more create close to 3,000 square 
feet of elegant living space in this fine Sudbury locale. 
$400,000 


Freshly painted and updated throughout, this charming & spacious 
cape codder offers details finer than usually found in this 
price range. Four bedrooms, two new full baths (one with 

jacuzzi tub), 30 foot deck over looking private 
rear yard, skylights, track lighting and more. 
$269,000 MIS 


NC. Realtor 1 
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Looking for something unique to do on a 
weekend in August? 


Suggestion: Go to the Cumberland Company's 


THE FAIRE or 


TALES OF THE KNIGHTS OF REVELRY 


Where: The Cumberland Company 

The Monastery 

Cumberland, RI 
Hop on Route 95 south and eventually 
hit Route 295, cross into Rhode Island, 
(Cumberland) and take a left on Route 114 
where you will find signs to THE FAIRE. 
It takes exactly fifty minutes, give or 
take a few from Lincoln. 


What is it? One of New England's top 
theatrical attractions in 
its sixth season, presenting 
a swashbuckling adventure 


fantasy for the whole family. 


Dates: Weekends, August 13 & 14, 20 & 21, 
21 (82026, 512-000, Oe 


Information: Call (401) 333-9000 


Admission: $6.00/3.00 B® 


In September 


The Lincoln Garden Club will 
hold a standard flower show 


"BARN DANCE" 


in the Le Gates' Barn off 

Bedford Road 

September 29, 1988, noon to 4 p.m. 
Sponsors Night from six to eight p.m. 

September 30, 1988, from ten to four p.m. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN LINCOLN 


MAY, 1988 
# STREET PRICEMeESeCLER BUYER DATE LOT SIZE 
16 CONANT RD $855,000 JOHN A RITCHER ROBERT C MOELLER III 5/16/88 
33 LONGMEADOW RD $380,000 WILLIAM F ACHTMEYER SIVARAJ SHYAM-SUNDER 4/29/88 
3 OAK MEADOW RD $764,300 WALTER J SUBSICK JR WILLIAM E GUNDY 4/29/88 
10 RIDGE LN, UNIT 10 $241,000 RICHARD L DUMAIS JO ANN P RYEL 4/28/88 
57 TODD POND RD, UNIT 9A $215,000 BARBARA K CHASE 57 TODD POND REALTY 5/13/88 
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From the Lincoln Public Schools 


Betty Twomey, Lincoln's outgoing Superintendent of 
Schools, shared with The Lincoln Review happenings 
over the past academic year on the Lincoln and 
Hanscom campuses. 


e In science, the SKIIS program was piloted and 
will be implemented in all eight grades next year. 

e In langugage arts and reading, a curriculum 
proposal has been given to the School Committee. 

e The Aids Task Force gave its first report which 
included recommendations for kinds of material to 
be used in the school on both the Lincoln and 
Hanscom campuses. Dr. Arnold Epstein has actively 
advised on this. The question is who will do the 
teaching. 

e Mrs. Joan Donahue from Salem will be the new 
principal at Brooks Schools. She started in July. 

e Jane Benes returns to her position as Librarian 
in the Brooks Schools. She is to commended for 
her superb job as interim principal at Brooks. 

e The reaction of the transition of fifth graders 
to Brooks was generally favorable. Some refine- 
ments will be made. 

e At Hanscom. The new interim modular buildings at 
Hanscom will be completed on August 25. The building 
of new permanent facilities due to start August 1. 

e A curriculum director is expected to be on board by 
the Fall. There are now five or six finalists for 
the position. 

e There is a sub-committee looking into the transition 
from Brooks to the high school. 

e The afterschool drop-in center at Brooks known as 
The Place will hopefully be funded by a grant next 
year as well as the lunchroom. 

e Lucia Jezior, a teacher at Hanscom, has received a 
fellowship to study in Avignon, France. 

e Sue Frederickson will be returning to the Brooks 
Corner Room and Mr. Warren Woodward will be 
returning to Brooks. 

e@ The emphasis in sports this year has been in skill 
building. 

e Pip Moss put on another excellent Gilbert and 
Sullivan production. 

e Elaine Jarvis presented a musical show with the 
children of Hartwell. 

e Nancy Garth is to be commended for her many years. 
of organizing the After School Music Program which 
will continue in the Fall. 

e A welcome to Greg Ciardi, the new Superintendent 
of Schools. He is leaving the administration of 
the Concord Schools to lead the Lincoln Schools. 

e Mr. Cirella is leaving the schools after many years 
of teaching music in the school system. 

e And good luck and happiness to Betty Twomey as she’ 
takes on her new job. We thank you for a job well 
done. (lz) 


"SAFE HOMES" AND TEEN PARTIES" 


By Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


I remember the sinking feeling I had the 
first time my high school freshman was invited to a 
party in Sudbury. Were the parents going to be 
home? What about all those wild unsupervised 
drinking parties I had been hearing about? 

I called those parents and was reassured 
that I had no cause for concern. But it took a lot 
of courage to call a stranger and ask questions 
while my teenager stood glaring at me, sure that 
he was burdened with the last Victorian parent in 
modern times, and that that telephone cal! would 
surely ruin his social life for the next four years. 

How much easier it would have been to 
make that call if I had known that such calls were 
the norm rather than the exception! With the new 
"Safe Homes" program, initiated by Sudbury resi- 
dent Judy Kaskel, parents and their teens will know 
that parent-to-parent calls are routine business. 
Students mutter about their overprotective par- 
ents, but they will know that it's a burden most of 
them share. And parents will know that their 
telephone calls will be understood and welcomed by 
host parents. 

While most teen parties are fun and un- 
eventful, there are a few that get out of hand. As 
a new Sudbury resident two years ago with a 
student about to enter the freshman class at L-S, 
Mrs. Kaskel became alarmed as she heard more and 
more about the high school social life. "At every 
meeting I went to, at least one parent would be 
talking about some recent drinking party." 

She especially remembers, as do I, a meet- 
ing we both attended on "The Teen Social Scene," 
where one Lincoln mother described her son's at- 
tempt to have a New Year's party for his friends: 
"When the kids found out that we would not allow 
alcohol to be served, no one would come." Many 
parents that night described their dismay that so 
many kids seemed to feel that a party without 
alcohol could not be fun. They often felt that they 
were the only parents trying to hold the line, and 
that their sons and daughters often didn't really 
care to drink but had a hard time bucking the 
social pressure. 

Mrs. Kaskel recalled the "Safe Homes" pro- 
gram that had been established in the New Jersey 
town she had just left. She began the long process 


to establish a similar program here. " 'Safe Homes' 
is not my idea," she explained, "I have heard of 
other programs in Illinois and California and it was 
even written up in Time Magazine." 

"The main purpose of 'Safe Homes' is to 
foster communication among parents so that they 
can support each other and know they are not alone 
in their efforts to set guidelines for their teens," 
Mrs. Kaskel explained. "We also hope to promote 
discussion between parents and children about 
drugs and drinking. That's why we sent the flyer to 
parents whose children are in fourth grade and up. 
The best time to begin these discussions is before 
high school," she said. 

Parents who sign the "Safe Homes" form 
agree not to serve alcohol to minors, not to allow 
unsupervised parties in their home, and to welcome 
calls from other parents to verify that they know 
about the party in question. It doesn't mean that a 
parent stays in the same room as the party at all 
times; it just means that a parent is at home in 
case things start to get out of hand. Even the most 
mature and responsible teen hosts can find them- 
selves needing parental backup at times. 

Four years after that first nerve-wracking 
party invitation, my oldest is about to go off to 
college. We have had many negotiations about 
gatherings of friends when we are not here, curfew 
times, and drinking. At this point in his high school 
career, we no longer feel the need for calling other 
parents or setting curfews. Next year we won't 
have any idea what he's doing, but we feel our 
discussions will help him make responsible choices. 

Our youngest will be a junior this fall, so we 
still have a few years of teen parties left. We have 
added our name to the "Safe Homes" list, and we 
encourage other parents to do so. The Lincoln 
names appear on the list published in the Sudbury 
Town Crier and Mrs. Kaskel hopes to have the 
complete list, nearly 150 names, published in Lin- 
coln in the fall. We put our name on the list so 
that when Sudbury parents send their students to 
our home, they will feel free to call us, and we 
want to reassure them that we share their goals for 
their teens: lots of opportunities for kids to get 
together and have fun in a safe environment. (13 
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BODY ENGLISH 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Some years ago I heard Undersecretary of 
State Dean Acheson mention what he had learned 
at his mother's knee and other low joints. 

A few years later Mrs. K and I took an 
expensive trip. We worked out that it had cost us 
an arm and a leg and we paid through the nose. 

The body offers a host of metaphors worth 
attention. One must pay strict attention to the 
rules. Everything must be metaphorical, nothing 
literal. I start with a few categories but it is too 
much work to categorize them all. Leftovers from 
the initial taxonomy are swept up later. 

Verbs — He eyed the crowd, shouldered his 
way through it, elbowed one or two people out of 
the way and bellied up to the bar. When he saw the 
bill, he realized he had been royally skinned. 

Adjectives — He is brainy, but at the same 
time nosey and cheeky. 

Metrics — The king's foot is made up of 12 
thumbs or inches (pouce in French). He was ankle- 
deep in mud until he got to the grass which was 
waist-high. I recall the days when you were knee- 
high to a grasshopper. 

The Head — Keep a stiff upper lip; render 
lip service; undertake skull practice; lend Marc 
Antonio your ears. Be careful of your roving eye. 
Watch out: he is armed to the teeth. Don't give 
him a tongue-lashing. 

The Limbs — Don't pull my leg. Now I have 
you on the hip. Let's go down to the club and bend 
an elbow even if we have to thumb a ride. Don't 
let him finger your jewelry; he might palm it, the 
no-good knee-jerk conservative. Just give him the 
back of your hand. See if you cannot knuckle down 
and finish. Toe the mark. 

Innards — I cannot stomach it, a man of your 
kidney, having to bone up for the exam. It is a pain 
I won't say where. 

Leftovers — She was the best neck in all! the 
Winnepesaukee district. 
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Town Appointments 
Conservation Commission 
Barbara Walthers, Conservation Administrator 
Historic Commission 
John Carman, Chairman 
Elizabeth Donaldson, Member-at-large 
Colin Smith, District Resident Repres. 
Kim Kassner - Alternate 
John Benson - Architect Representative 
(pending approval by the 
Mass. State Association 
of Architects) 
Recycling Committee 
Abby Avery 
Vicki Diadiuk 
Harry Hadley 
Gwen Loud 
Enid Sichel 
Special Police/Rangers 
Maria Mercouri 
Anne Jorgenson 
Dog Officer 
Barbara King 
Route 128 Area Committee 
Susan Carr 
Rollin Johnson 
Ed Schwartz 
Bethany Committee Chairman 
Elizabeth Downey 
Celebrations Committee 
Jeffrey Mudge 
Clare Pinto 
co-chairs 
Robert Frazer 
Henry Morgan 
Robert Pinto 
Concord Assabet Area 
Council for Children 
Cynthia Moller 
Jane Appel 
Council on Aging 
Margaretta Schmertzler 
Selena (Sally) Chandler 
Robert Brown 
Beatrice Grim 
Marian Cook 
Ruth Morey 
Resignations 
Council on Aging 
Mary Ford 
Bill Poisson 
Traffic Management Committee 
Carol White 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


BUILDING THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL BUDGET 


by the Lincoln School Committee 


Constructing the annual budget for Hartwell 
and Brooks is one of the most important tasks the 
School Committee undertakes in any given year. 
The process, which begins right after the March 
Town Meeting and concludes with the next March 
Town Meeting, continues all year long and involves 
teachers, school staff, administrators, and School 
Committee. 

Following the March Town Meeting, the 
Lincoln School Committee appoints two members 
to act as a budget subcommittee. They begin the 
task of drawing up guidelines for the next fiscal 
year. This first step in budget construction is 
followed by a discussion and vote on the guidelines 
by the entire School Committee before the school 
year ends. 

The guidelines serve as an outline to aid 
staff and School Committee in their analysis and 
prioritization of school programs. Our underlying 
objective is to offer Lincoln students "an educa- 
tional program of high quality, which will prepare 
each student for his or her secondary and higher 
education." Priorities include minimizing expendi- 
tures without sacrificing this objective and prepar- 
ing alternative budgets with accompanying narra- 
tives to allow the School Committee to make well 
informed judgments on the budget. Any new 
positions or programs must be clearly identified as 
to need, impact, and cost. 

New in the fall of 1988 will be a scheduled 
meeting with townspeople to involve any interested 
Lincoln residents in the budget building process. 
At this forum, everyone present will have the 
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opportunity to present ideas for consideration 
and/or inclusion in the budget. Although the 
School Committee's final judgments and vote are 
based on presentations by the superintendent (re- 
flecting the above-mentioned input from teachers 
and administrators), and allows for participation by 
Lincoln residents, final allocations and bottom line 
decisions are the legal responsibility of the Lincoln 
School Committee. 

Early in the fall, all town boards meet with 
the Finance Committee to help determine the 
overall needs of the Town for the next fiscal year. 
As a follow-up to this meeting, each town board is 
notified by the Finance Committee as to what its 
percentage increase over current spending should 
be for the following year. The Finance Committee 
makes it decisions based on its interpretation of 
Town needs, expectations of revenues, predicted 
short falls, and an estimate of the amount the 
Town will vote for an override of Proposition 2%. 
At this time, the School Committee directs the 
construction of two budgets, one carry forward and 
another level funded. The carry forward budget is 
one which starts with the current program, adds 
programmatic changes deemed necessary by the 
School Committee, and projects these costs for- 
ward. This budget thus allows for new programs, 
for projected increases in salaries and student 
enrollment, and for inflation. The level funded 
budget assumes the same dollar amount as the 
current year, and therefore always involves cuts in 
program. It is important to note that an override 
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Flair Fashions 


* Individualized styling for the entire family. 
* Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road * Lincoln, MA 
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of Proposition 2% would probably support a carry 
forward budget, while a defeat of the override 
would invoke level funding with its accompanying 
severe personnel and program cuts. 

During the month of October, administra- 
tors prepare budgets with their staffs, and in the 
process consider and prioritize any requested 
changes in program and supplies. The Lincoln 
Campus budget then goes to the business manager, 
who prepares a master budget and supportive sta- 
tistical analysis for submission to the superintend- 
ent. In November, this budget is reviewed by the 
superintendent and administrators, and appropriate 
revisions are made with a view toward insuring 
that the budgetary goals mirror the stated goals of 
the School Committee, superintendent, and staff. 

In December, the first draft of the budget is 
presented by the superintendent to the School 
Committee at a public meeting, thereby providing 
an opportunity for public discussion and clarifica- 
tion of programmatic and financial issues. Pro- 
gram cost information generated by the level 
funded budget is central to this process. There is 
then a public hearing (new to the budget timetable 
for 1988-89) on the first draft of the budget on 
December 12. This will not be a regular School 
Committee meeting, but an evening specifically 
devoted to a full and open discussion of the budget 
by residents. 

At its second regular meeting in December, 

the School Committee votes a preliminary draft of 
the Lincoln budget which is used to aid the Finance 
Committee in its preparation of the total Lincoln 
budget for Town Meeting. The School Committee 
discusses the Lincoln budget at more meetings in 
January, the second of which includes a vote on the 
final Lincoln Campus budget. It is then sent on to 
the Town Offices where it is included as part of 
the warrant for Town Meeting. 
February and March are spent preparing for 
School Committee presentation of its budget at 
Town Meeting. This includes work on a mailing 
sent to all townspeople, allowing them to review 
the budget and to become familiar with the accom- 
panying narrative. An oral presentation of the 
budget is also prepared for the floor discussion at 
Town Meeting. Again, it is important to note that 
Lincoln is experiencing decreasing margins of pas- 
sage of Proposition 2%; it seems likely that at some 
future point, the Lincoln School Committee may 
have to begin making substantial cuts in personnel 
and programs in order to meet a town-imposed 
bottom line. The support of parents and interested 
townspeople is therefore critical to help Lincoln 
voters realize the continuing need to maintain 
excellence in education in our community by con- 
sistent overrides of Proposition 2%. The Lincoln 
School Committee can meet its stated educational 
objective only with the voting of funding levels 
which will enable our school system to move confi- 
dently and responsibly into the next decade. 133 


THE PARTY 


By Florence Wallach Freed 


My plastic fork pierces a gourmet meatball. 
The host, Jack Hornsby, brags about his business. 
He's in commercial real estate — never handles any 
deal under half a million. He pities those piddling 
architects who draft plans for private homes. 
There's no real money in that. "Besides," Jack 
sneers, "what I really like about my work is I don't 
have to put up with any women!" 

Everyone laughs. Jack's paws clench his 
plastic plate. Two juicy meatballs slide onto the 
Oriental rug. I reflect idly that some wretched 
woman lost half her eyesight weaving that rug for 
Jack. His wife, Jill, teeters out to the kitchen on 
spiked alligator heels. She returns with a dripping 
sponge — squats down and tries frantically to rub 
the greasy gravy off the pink rose petals on the 
rug. "Jack," I say politely, "what you just said 
about women offends me. _ It's just as bad as 
someone saying, "What I really like about my work 
is I don't have to put up with any Jews or Blacks!" 

"Don't be ridiculous! snorts Jack. "That's 
the trouble with you feminists — you always ruin 
the atmosphere!" Everyone laughs. Jill gives up on 
the gravy stain and turns on me, instead. "You 
know, Florence," she simpers, "this is a social 
occasion. We're supposed to be friends. You're not 
supposed to bring up feminist issues. You're divid- 
ing the group." She squeezes the sponge by mis- 
take, so the gravy squirts back down onto the rug. 

"Well, that's it!" I exclaim. I stand up 
straight — all five feet one and one-quarter inches 
of me. I step carefully over that indelible gravy 
stain. I step gracefully over those ruined roses. I 
leave the party. e 
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OUR LINCOLN SAMPLER 


— 


DESIGN AND QUALITY EXERCISE IN YOUR 


CENTER OF TOWN 
NEW ESTATE PROPERTY THE HOUSE OF THE '90S OWN LAP POOL 
$1,500,000 MLS $895,000 MLS $925,000 MLS 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL NEW LISTING - LINCOLN PEACE AND PRIVACY 

CONTEMPORARY. RIDGE END UNIT. ON NEARLY 4 ACRES. 

JUST MOVE IN! SOPHISTICATED LIVING. $535,000 MLS 
$695,000 MLS $410,000 MLS 


PICTURE BOOK CAPE A "CAMBRIDGE IN THE CONTEMPORARY WITH 
WITH 4 BEDROOMS COUNTRY" FEELING! POND, ABUTS WOODS 
AND CENTRAL AIR. WALK TO EVERYTHING. AND TRAILS. 
$ 369,900 MLS $264,500 MLS $429,000 MLS 
Realtors 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


259-9700 Nine Lewis Street, Lincoln, MA 443-5299 
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SHARING A NEW SONG 


Russia and America 
By Elizabeth C. Donaldson 


Fourth of July in Siberia? Me that far from 
home? Why, that's halfway around the world! 
What do they know about our Independence Day? 
Are you dreaming? 

Well, it started out as a dream but turned 
into reality. We had balloons, flags, popcorn and a 
lot of spirit. We invited Soviet friends to come on 
a boat trip with us, ending in a park on the river 
bank singing to each other and together. The 
dream was David Clapp's back in the early eighties 
when he became disenchanted with some of the 
peace movements. He gradually became convinced 
that direct contact between American and Soviet 
people could be an effective key to peace between 
Russia and the United States. A singer himself, he 
naturally thought that music would be a good 
icebreaker. "Music and dance place things at a 
celebratory level. You can cut through reserve, 
dig in and meet people." 

Along with being a history teacher and Di- 
rector of Adult Education at our High School, 
David Clapp organized the first Sharing A New 
Song chorus in 1983-84, Laurie Dewey and Gordon 
Winchell were members, other singers coming from 
all over the Greater Boston area. Chris Hales, Ole 
Craig, and Lee Tingley have been in subsequent 
choruses. Each autumn: a new group is formed 
under the musical direction of Janet McGhee, a 
graduate of the New England Conservatory. Lud- 
mila Toman from the Organization of Soviet- 
American Exchanges (O.A.S.E.S.) makes all travel 
arrangements and accompanies the group as inter- 
preter. David Clapp is the tireless leader- 
manager-mother-father. There are about forty- 
five members of -all ages (last year's span was 
thirteen to seventy-nine) and a spread of musical 
abilities (you must be able to carry a tune). Porta- 
ble instruments abound, and last summer we had a 
hand bell choir. 

The chorus sang a variety of American folk 
songs, show tunes, liturgical tunes and Russian folk 
songs, ending each concert with "Kalinka," the 
popular Russian folk tune that everyone knows. 
This always got the audience singing and clapping, 
which led to the warmest of greetings, exchanges 
of small gifts, more singing and often plans for the 
next day. Evenings are long in northern Russia so 
there were inevitable songfests in the park, visits 
to a jazz club, talking in someone's apartment or at 
the hotel. The Soviet people were eager to ask and 
answer questions, and just be friendly. 

Then there were the churches. Many are 
museums now, and the Intourist guide sometimes 
allowed the chorus to hear the sublime echo of its 
own voice far above. The most moving experience 
was the response of people in the active churches 
where the chorus had sung. In 1988 Sharing A New 


Song hopes to help celebrate the One Thousandth 
Anniversary of the Russian Christian Church by 
frequent singing in churches and cathedrals. 

There were joyous encounters with residents 
of different cities but one has become "our" city. 
Yaroslav! is an industrial city of 60,000 people 
three hours by train from Moscow. Through Intour- 
ist, an independent film studio, Yunost Studio be- 
came host to all New Song groups, arranging con- 
certs, tours, even a parade, and unforgettable 
parties gathered about the samovar in the studio. 
Yunost Studio developed its own Sharing A New 
Song chorus while pen pals have developed between 
the two groups. This past April a delegation of 
Soviet students, including two of our special young 
friends, visited Concord. 

The director of Yunost Studio, Rem Ustinov, 
is a clown of classic mien, mixing energy, imagina- 
tion, humor, simplicity and unabashed expressions 
of love to generate a turmoil of followers. He is 
unequivocally dedicated to furthering peace be- 
tween our countries. To that end he proposed that 
Yunost and New Song make a film together about 
the preconceived notions each had of the other's 
society. Rem confronted officials in Yaroslav! and 
Moscow to gain permission for the project, while 
we raised enough money to give us confidence that 
we could raise the remainder (still short!). Chris 
Schmidt, a former teacher at Lincoln-Sudbury and 
a film maker, volunteered his expertise and time. 
Last summer Chris worked with Rem and his son, 
Andrei, at their studio in Russia. Then in February 
the two Soviets came here to work with Chris. 
This is the very first cooperative venture we know 
about. The film will be shown on national televi- 
sion in the Soviet Union. Public Television in 
Boston is interested in the project, also. 

The future? Already people are inquiring 
about New Song '89 and the hope is that several 
choruses will form as they have this year. We have 
invited a girls' choir from Yaroslavl to come next 
autumn or winter, and there is hope that a mixed 
chorus of adults might come the following year. 

Recently Rem Ustinov declared "Our lives 
have been changed since Sharing A New Song came 
to Yaroslavl. We have a children's choir now at the 
studio, you have sung with three others. Soon we 
shall have the whole city singing." 


With The Support of 
The People's Youth Cinema Studio 
(Yaroslavl, USSR) 
The Sudbury Foundation 
Abigail Avery 
John Carley 


Thanks to 
Lincoln Sudbury Regional High School 
WNEV TV (Boston) = 
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LINCOLN IN 1773 


Wa GanFe- nitthe Prae oveffct 
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By Francis H. Gleason 


The Lincoln Library vault and Historical 
Room were dedicated in May 1975. While reading 
Jack MacLean's A Rich Harvest, I was reminded 
that the Library Trustees had been very concerned 
that ancient Town Hall! records and White Church 
documents were stored under conditions where 
they would seriously deteriorate. It was also 
thought that historic documents might well be 
crumbling in attics of private homes of Lincoln 
families, such as the Flints, Nelsons, and Smiths. 
These concerns were correct and the creation of a 
fireproof, waterproof, and humidity controlled 
vault provided appropriate storage for a substantial 
amount of material. 

Having been very much involved in this 
project, I decided I should spend time in the vault 
to acquaint myself with its contents. Eleazer 
Brooks was a progressive young Lincoln leader at 
the time of the Revolution. In looking through 
material filed under Eleazer Brooks, I discovered 
the rough draft of a letter to be sent to the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Town of 
Boston in reply to a letter inquiring as to the 
opinions of Lincoln residents. The draft is repro- 
duced below with its original spelling and punctua- 
tion. Crossed out words, substitutions, and 
changed phrases are not reproduced in original 
form. However, it becomes perfectly clear that 
Lincoln did not wish to appear disloyal to the 
Crown, while at the same time wishing to be very 
firm on what the Town felt were its rights and 
privileges, including most importantly taxation 
without representation. Drafting an appropriate 
reply was extremely agonizing. 

It should be noted that the tea ships were 


poe icf Ahurfliy fervent 


ad mvt py f2o- oa 


lamin ttie 


tied to a dock in Boston and that the Boston Tea 
Party took place on the night of December 16, 
1773. The rough draft leaves blank the day of that 
month. Tea (or tax thereon) had become a cause 
celebre and is described much like the drug prob- 
lem in 1988. As can be seen, the issue of tea was 
dropped like a hot potato when information regard- 
ing the Boston Tea Party reached Lincoln. The 
manner in which the evils of tea are portrayed in 
rationalizing opposition to taxes and the rapidity 
with which the manner was dropped is most inter- 
esting. A final draft of the letter was voted upon 
and approved by vote of the Town Meeting on 
December 27, 1773. 

Perhaps world problems of 1988 were not so 
much more worrisome than those of 1773. 

At a meeting of the freeholders and other 
inhabitants of the town of Lincoln legaly assembled 
on Day of December AD 1773 
Voted that the following letter signed by the 
comitee of correspondence for this town be sent to 
the comitee of correspondence for the town of 
Boston. 


Gent" We have received your letter including the 
proceedings of the town of Boston at their late 
meeting and also another letter including the pro- 
ceedings of a Collective Body of people not only of 
Boston but the ajacent town in which letter some 
very pertinent observations on the allarming situa- 
tion of our publick affairs you desire our advice 
and to be acquainted with the sense this town have 
of our present gloomy circumstances. After read- 
ing the accounts you have sent us we cannot but 
congratulate you upon the appearance of so much 
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publick virtue & resolution as appears in our Breth- 
eren the inhabitants of Boston & other ajacent 
town in as much as upon our own virtue and 
resolution (under divine providence) depends the 
preservation of all our rights and privileges. 

We apprehend that we in america have 
rights, privileges & property of our own as well as 
the rest of mankind & that we have the right of 
self preservation as well as all other beings, now 
we are constrained to say that after the most 
careful & mature deliberation (& according to our 
Capacity) weighing the arguments on both sides we 
apprehend that our rights and privileges have in 
numerous glaring instances been infringed: which 
we mean not to innumerate among which the late 
ministerial plan mentioned in your letter is not the 
least. 

The stamp act was alarming because if that 
had taken place we could not have carried on the 
common affairs of life without paying the duty 
thereby imposed. A tax on the product of our land 
would be alarming because then we could not eat & 
drink without paying the tribute. The act for 
imposing a duty on tea is alarming because in 
procuring the same our ennemies are dealing by us 
like the great enemy of mankind viz endeavoring to 
ensnare us by those things to which we are not 
nessitated but by our own contracted ill habits: 
although if properly used might perhaps be of some 
advantage 

When we speak of our ennemies as above we 
mean not our rightful sovereign on the throne; we 
mean not the parliament of great Britain as the 
supreme legislature of the realm of England & we 
mean not our bretheren the inhabitants of great 
Britain but we mean those persons on the other 
side of the ocean who by thousands of ways either 
secret or open are sowing the seeds of strife 
between Britain & her colonies or are any way the 
active informants of our way. Now since it must 
be granted that our rights and privileges are in- 
fringed & that we have the right of self defense, 
the important question is by what means to make 
such defense. 

Doubtless the means of defense in all cases 
ought to quadrate with the nature of the attack & 
since the present plan seems to be to inform us as 
above sd we need only (had we virtue enough for 
that) to share the best as we would share the most 

deadly poison nay as we would share the dust. 

. Notwithstanding considering that many are 
so habituated to the use of tea as perhaps inadvert- 
ently to ruin themselves & country thereby & 
others so abandoned to vice expecting to share in 
the profit arising from the ruin of their country as 
to use all means in their power to encourage the 
use of tea, we cannot but commend the spirited 
behaviour of the town of Boston in endeavoring to 
prevent the sale of the East India Companies tea 
by persuading the consignees to resign their office 
or by any other lawful means. 


But having just been informed that the tea 
is destroyed there needs at present no further 
oposition & who or what person or persons have 
done this we know not nor are we the Constituted 
Judge of the nature of that action and therefore 
pass it by. 

The situation of our publick affairs growing 
more & more serious & alarming we are come to a 
fixed determination to use no more tea or suffer it 
to be used in our families nor any other article to 
which our own slavery is intailed by a duty imposed 
for the purpose of raising a revenue and we by 
leave to recommend it to every town & every 
individual in america to make the same determina- 
tion how easie the means how sure the event. 

But be the event what it may be suppos this 
method should not obtain a repeal of the act which 
we judge to be unrightly but the event should be a 
total disuse of that destructive article we might 
then (if we may so express ourselves) bless God 
that ever he permitted that act to pass the British 
parliament. 

We trust we have courage & resolution suf- 
ficient to encounter all the horrors of war in 
defense of those rights and privileges, civil & 
religious which we esteem more valuable than our 
lives & do hereby asure not only the town of Boston 
but the world that when ever we shall have a clear 
call from Heaven we are ready to join with our 
bretheren to face the sword, the bayonet, or the 
mouth of a cannon rather than be the slave dupe 
and fools of any of our own species not distin- 
guished from our selves except in a disposition to 
enslave us. At the same time we have the highest 
esteem of all lawful authority & rejoice in our 
connection with great Britain so long as we can 
enjoy Charter rights & privileges 


We are Gent” with due respect 
your most Humble Servants 


Lincoln Dec 1773 Eleazer Brooks Committee 


Editor's Note 

The Lincoln Review is delighted Mr. Gleason 
shared this project with us. The years 1770-1774 
were difficult and critical years for our province. 
At a town meeting late in December 1773, the 
newly formed Committee of Correspondence in 
Lincoln sent a letter to the Committee of Corre- 
spondence in Boston stating their concerns and 
feelings regarding taxation of tea and related mat- 
ters. The draft which Mr. Gleason found is a rough 
draft of the copy sent to Boston's Committee of 
Correspondence. The final copy has previously 
been published. 

Mr. Horatio Wheeler (grandson of Eleazer 
Brooks) gave these papers to our library in 1886. 
The papers are available on microfilm. "4 
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Memories of Milne (*) 
by Cathy Hoben 


Pull the covers up. Sink into the pillow 

and wait for mother, eyes closed. Footsteps on 
the landing, closer now. New presence on the 
bed, warm breath. I am ready, no need to speak. 


The soft voice caresses the words, speaking them 
with ease, like a glove that has taken the 
shape of a hand. 


The King asked 

The Queen and 

The Dairymaid: 

"Could we have some butter for 
The Royal slice of bread?" 


Warm toast. Thickly spread with butter. A 
feast for any King. 


The Diarymaid 

She curtsied, 

And went and told 

The Alderney: 

"Don't forget the butter for 
The Royal slice of bread." 
The Alderney 

Said sleepily: 


The cow is sleepy; I am sleepy. Mother's 
voice is filled with sleep. 


"You'd better tell 

His majesty 

That many people nowadays 
Like marmalade 

Instead." 


No, not marmalade. It is so bitter. 
Only Daddies like marmalade, not little 
girls or Kings. 


The Queen said 
"There there!" 


Smooth hands ruffle through my hair. There, 
there, sleep will come and make you whole 
again. There, there you are safe and warm. 
The Alderney understands: 


"| didn't really 
Mean it;" 


Now, for the jubilant finale. The King 
bounces our of bed. 


"Nobody," he said 
As he kissed her 
Tenderly,... 


A kiss on my forehead. The crowning glory. 
"As he slid down the banister .. ." 


The voice soars as I slide out of consciousness 
into a deep, free sleep. 


Street lights streak past the window, comets 
shooting across the night sky. The car hums 
softly, purring. Fatigue sets in, too many 
questions, not enough answers. 

"Where are you applying to college?" 

"Where do you want to go? 

"What do you want to study?" 
Please, make me young for just a moment, to be 
safe and warm, to be free of endless questions, 
to return refreshed and ready to start anew. 


"Mother, do you remember The King Asked the Queen?" 


(*)Excerpts from "The King's Breakfast" by 
A. A. Milne published in his collection 
of poems, When We Were Very Young 


copyright 1988 Cathy Hoben 


New Directions 
by John D'Elia 


A new high-breeze blew the still-air cool. 
Leaves that had dropped with heavy heat turned. 
Top branches rattled. 

An afternoon's nap was briskly over. 

The predator considered a sudden downswoop 

to surprise a four-footed hole-digger. 

But the eye of the digger sought refuge 

under the low-bushes that lined on the wide-open path, 
Larger raindrops in the dust 

were to be expected 

if the wind kept-on blowing. 

Fearing the loss of anonymity 

downwind in the new direction, 

the predator dropped down a few branches 

while the digger dropped out of sight. 

Then the wind stopped 

and it was cooler. 


copyright 1988 John D'Elia 
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A Series of Haiku 


by Delight McColl 


The fair white clouds touch 
and merge with a softness, like 
oceans of feathers. 


The thunderheads crash, 
and rain down upon us, as 
if they were angry. 


The clouds' shadows pass 
like dark sheep in the meadow, 
and then comes the sun. 


copyright 1988 Delight McColl 


REFLECTIONS 
OF A GARDENER 


FLUNG IN THE PROVERBIAL HAMMOCK 


by Sarah Fay Baird 


A stone wall is a grand appendage to a home 
landscape; I wish we had one, and whenever I see 
one overlooked or neglected on someone else's 
landscape, I want to say, let me take it! Because, 
depending on its exposure to the light, a stone wall 
can be such a perfect background for so many 
simple, even low-maintenance ideas. Something as 
uncomplicated as a border of ferns in half-shadow 
gives a cool refreshing look. Then, for sunlight and 
good drainage, there's a variety of that enormous 
North American genus oenethera or evening prim- 
rose, whose clear vivid yellow looks especially well 
against granite. Its exact name evades me, but it's 
a common enough variety (people in fact are 
generally only too happy to part with a generous 
piece of it); on years when I'm not looking for it, 
this ordinary variety is usually seen in almost any 
nursery in our vicinity. 

The cups of its profuse flowers close in late 
afternoon, so why it's called evening primrose 
beats me. Having once been told the plant was 
called "four o'clocks" (which seemed logical in view 
of its early closing time), I bumbled about for years 
looking for it under that name — only to learn, 
eventually, that a four o'clock is an annual, not a 
biennial, and comes in pink and white besides 
yellow. Our open-slatted fence, screening a back- 
door area from blatant view, was brightened for 
several summers by this form of oenethera, which 
easily tolerated morning shade. 

Anyone who has had it knows its bad- 
mannered ways, however, and would avoid mixing 
it with other flowers. As Louise Beebe Wilder put 
it in her out-of-print book The Rock Garden, "... 
nothing but the whole garden will satisfy them." 


copyright 1988 Sarah Fay Baird 
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A large rock in an appropriate place is 
another nice feature to find on one's property. At 
the west edge of the lawn we have a fair-sized one. 
On my pointing out this rock to one of our local 
landscape designers, the suggestion was made that 
a miniature variety of euonymous kewensis (also 
known as e. fortunei minima) be set in "to drape 
over it" — an idea that appealed to me. But having 
the perfectionist's wish to see just how this plant 
would look in the fall — to be sure it would adda 
good crimson note to my landscape — I've gotten 
bogged down, unable as yet to locate an established 
one. I should have just taken a professional's word 
for it, I suppose! Clothing a rock is a nice idea; 
and, so far, making do with a screen of Queen of 
the Night tulips and white bleeding heart has 
hardly been enough — leaving little for the eye to 


focus upon after spring, except the bare rock 
itself. 

; * * * * 

The past few months have brought me many 
riches in terms of information and ideas. Through 
the Arnold Arboretum I visited Mrs. Marian Haf- 
fenreffer's place in Chestnut Hill. A judge anda 
regional director of the American Daffodil Society, 
Mrs. Haffenreffer's outdoor class (on a beautiful 
balmy May morning) addressed itself to Hardy 
Bulbs for Spring Gardens. Quite apart from the 
experience of enjoying a lovely piece of property 
created under the exacting leadership of Mrs. Haf- 
fenreffer and her husband, a number of basics 
came my way. Do not deadhead daffodils which 
are species; you want to naturalize them, don't 
you? Only hybrids (which are of course derived 
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from species, "species" more or less meaning "in 
the wild") should be deadheaded since the planter 
does not, naturally, want these plants to waste 
energy in making seed; you want good strong 
flowers for another season. If you have pusch- 
kinias, which I did this past season for the first 
time, be aware that the fine grass-like growth 
appearing around them some time after their flow- 
ering season means that your puschkinias are 
spreading. I loved the idea of having (decades from 
now?) a pool of those thumb-sized and faintly 
fragrant flowers of palest ice blue, and at home 
was pleased to see that grass-like foliage emerg- 
ing. Not many days later a certain despicable 
chipmunk around here absolutely cleaned out this 
area under the wrighti viburnum which has heen 
trained into a tree-like form. Even those bulbs 
which "rodents" are said not to like came in for a 
good kicking around. Back to the drawing board .... 

But one mustn't despair. When Mrs. Haffen- 
reffer buoyantly told us that the fritillaria Crown 
Imperial is a good bulb to have around, I listened 
with only a vague interest, having decided long ago 
that they are too regal for my spaces. But when 
she said the reason to have a few is that, to a 
rodent, this large bulb has a distinctly obnoxious 
odor, my hearing picked up. Even if you wish to 
cut the flower, she said, the presence of the bulb in 
the soil is what counts so far as those rampaging 
rodents are concerned. While I cannot for the life 
of me picture with any pleasure the sight of a 
single yard-tall Crown Imperial thrusting up be- 
neath my wrighti viburnum (scale, scale!), I can 
think of a few other spots where their bulb-scent 
could be a God-given. Besides the most often seen 
orange flowering bulb, there is a handsome yellow 
which — as seen in Mrs. H.'s beds — can be an 
excellent companion to the lesser, lower yellows 
flowering at its feet. 

Our hostess also told us that a planting of 
marigolds will keep your bulbs healthy —and that 
both the European ginger and sweet woodruff are 
ground covers which will not deter your bulbs from 
making their seasonal progress upwards from the 
earth. 

* * * * * 

In mid-June I visited, as student, another 
garden — and this forty-five minute drive is recom- 
mended to anyone who loves an interestingly reno- 
vated and extended garden open to the public, 
along with an unusually beautiful country view 
(involving nearby water and a mountainous hori- 
zon), and a site full of promise. The Worcester 
County Horticultural Society recently purchased a 
132-acre New England farm on an open hillside not 
far above the Wachusett Reservoir; this is now the 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden and future plans include 
the development of a nut-tree area, of a rock- 
garden to be set into a natural sloping site of rocky 
terrain, of a bog garden, and much, much else for 
you and me, including trails. 


Meanwhile, at the site of the lovely old 
white farmhouse which stands with barns at the top 
of the open hill, Grounds Manager Darrell Probst, 
whose class was on "Island Beds," has resurrected 
and considerably extended a garden which encom- 
passes an annex to the farmhouse, an old and 
spreading pear tree, and a maple. His idea was to 
design a linked series of garden beds, partly in sun, 
partly in shade which had no back or "front" but 
could be viewed from any angle, with something 
freshly seen from a different direction. Combining 
the right kinds of verticals in the right places in 
this loosely u-shaped site was one of his challenges; 
and in addition to achieving some interesting ef- 
fects in textures, masses, and colors, Mr. Probst 
used some arresting combinations; I was especially 
partial to a low ornamental grass (several plantings 
of it) called festuca_ovina_ glauca, which grew 
compatibly with a dark green, fine-leaved dianthus 
very airy with tiny cerise flowers, much like dian- 
thus deltoides. 

Tower Hill Botanic Garden is not a hard 
place to find, and I'd like to believe I'll have time 
to haunt the place a great deal in the late summer, 
fall, and for years to come. Grounds, library, and 
office are open weekdays from 8:30 a.m. until 5 
p-m. and weekends 10 a.m. until 4 p.m., May 
through October. Closed major holidays. The 
Garden is the headquarters now for the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, and for directions 
you may call! 508-869-6111. They are at 30 Tower 
Hill Road, Boylston, Massachusetts 01505, and 
they'll send you information and a map. It's easy 
from Route 495. 
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SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: 


John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan C. Fargo 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 
( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 


night 


meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 


Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Traffic 


Solid 


Selectman Warren Flint will represent the 

Lincoln Selectmen at a forum on the Hanscom 
complex from Now to the Year 2000. The forum 
is organized by the North Lexington Association. 
The Board reviewed the Traffic Study Report and 
commended the committee for its excellent report. 
Waste 

The Board signed the SEA contract thus final- 
izing the design of the permanent transfer 

station. The Solid Waste Design Review Committee 
was dissolved by the Board. 

The Selectmen signed the project application form 
for the Landfill Capping Grant Program. Apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of Alyson Morse and Frank 
Emmons was voiced. 

Citizens to serve on the Recycling Committee were 
interviewed and chosen. (see appointments) 


Budget 


The Selectmen called for meetings with Department 
heads to review their next year's budget. 


Schools 


The Board met with Jonathan Cohen to discuss 
the concept of a tax-exempt fund which would 
provide seed money for new programs and ideas 
which are too small or new to be funded 
within the school budget. The Board pointed 
to legal as well as funding problems and 

stated that it could not endorse the proposal. 
The fund group must negotiate any plans with 
the School Committee. 


Housing 


The Board met with the Housing Commission 
consultant, Kay Alexander & Assoc., Inc., to 
review the five-site survey which considers 

the physical adaptability for housing of five 
town-owned sites: Codman Community Farms, 
DPW barn site, Pierce Property, the school site, 
and the Mill Steet area of the Transfer Station. 
The Board received a letter from EOCD (Executive 
Office of Communities and Development) regarding 
the CDAG award of $720,000 in support of the 
Battle Road Farm HOP project in North Lincoln. 
The Board will send a thank-you letter for the 
increased award. 


Public Safety 
e 


The Selectmen discussed the charge to the 
Public Safety Study Committee which is in the 
process of being formed. The committee is to 
study the possibility of a station in North 
Lincoln or in Massport and the possibility of a 
muutual aid agreement with the Air Force. A 
consultant will serve as an advisor. 


Old Business 


The Board was updated by Mr. Ramsey concerning 
the Final License with Nashoba Communications 
(Cable TV). 

The Selectmen asked the Bemis Hall Advisory 
Committee to review the policies concerning 

use of the Hall, in light of the increased 

number of requests to use the facility. 

The Selectmen discussed an invoice for installa- 
tion of the Peace Pole. Due to a previous Town 
meeting vote which prohibited the expenditure of 
Town funds to install the Peace Pole, the Select- 
men indicated that such an expenditure would have 
to come before the 1989 Town meeting for a four- 
fifth's vote of approval. The Selectmen would 
reluctantly place this request in an article 

on the 1989 ATM warrant, if urged to do so by 
interested citizens. 

The Board reviewed the Minuteman National 
Historical Park Draft General Management Plan. 
The Board will oversee the process of coordinating 
the responses from: The Conservation Commission, 
the Planning Board, the Housing Commission, the 
School Committe, and the Traffic Management 
Committee. The Selectmen will incorporate these 
reactions into an official response by 8/1/88. 


New Business 


Odds 


The Board reviewed a letter from the Sudbury 
Valley Trustees concerning "scenic river status" 

for the Assabet, Concord, and Sudbury Rivers. 

The Board planned to review in June the plan 

of proposed improvements to the Lincoln Commuter 
Rail Station. 


and Ends 


(This 


The Board set the summer schedule of Selectmen's 
meetings: July 25, August 8, 22, and Sept. 6. 
The Board approved a letter of thanks to 

Tara Tracy who is leaving her position as 
Conservation Administrator. 

The May-2 Selectmen's meeting was attended by 
a Soviet official who was visiting the U.S. 

and staying with Lincoln resident Robert Frank. 
The Soviet citizen, Mr. Goryunov, was grateful 
for the opportunity to see how the government 
of a U.S. town operates. 

The Selectmen asked the Conservation Commission 
to investigate the program that would designate 
Lincoln as a "Tree City." 


material was gathered by Joan Perera and covers 


meetings from May 2 through June 6, 1988. 
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Your Property Taxes 


by Paul E. Marsh 


For hundreds and hundreds of years, the 
towns of Massachusetts have been taxing the prop- 
erty of their residents in order to raise the money 
needed to run their governments. Since 1780, this 
taxing has been carried out under the eye of the 
Commonwealth, whose creatures towns are. Asa 
consequence, a large body of state laws, court 
decisions, and administrative regulations have 
grown up around the local taxation of property. It 
is essentially the responsibility of the local Board 
of Assessors, however, to see to it that each 
property owner of the Town is billed for all the 
taxes he should pay —but that no one pays more 
than he ought. 

Here lies the point of weakness in this under- 
taking: It is equally the responsibility of the 
taxpayer to see to it that he is not being billed for 
more taxes than he ought to pay. And only a very 
knowledgeable resident has all the pertinent infor- 
mation at his fingertips when he sits down to pay 
his tax bill. Herewith, then, are some general 
guidelines: 

Lt Timing — The value for local property in any 
given year appears, under ordinary circumstances, 
on the tax bills sent out in the fall of the year. 
That value is the one to be checked and — if need 
be — challenged, since it is the only value assigned 
by the Board of Assessors during the year. (The 
spring bill is merely a convenience — financial, for 
the taxpayer; administrative, for the tax collec- 
tor.) If the assessed value of a property is to be 
changed, the thirty days following receipt of the 
fall tax bill is the only time to get the process 
started. Further, these values are set as of the 
previous first of January, so any resident contem- 
plating large, expensive new construction should 
plan to have work begin on the second of January; 
it will not be reflected in a new value until the 
next first of January. 

2: Abatements — These are reductions in the 
values assigned to properties as they appear on the 
fall bill. The Board of Assessors grants abatements 
in several ways: 

a. Automatically, when the Board itself 
catches an error it is responsible for after the bills 
have been printed. Example: Last year, the 
service bureau which prints Lincoln's tax bills 
listed the same house twice on the same lot. The 
Board caught the error and abated the tax on the 
second listing of the house before the owner had to 
do anything about it. 

b. Under judicial order, when a taxpayer 
convinces the Appellate Tax Board or the courts 
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that the Board of Assessors erred in assigning a 
value to his property. In the past decade or so, 
three taxpayers have challenged Lincoln's Board. 
The Appellate Tax Board has upheld the Town the 
last two times. 

c. Upon formal application from the tax- 

payer when he completes and files a standard 
application form available from the Assessors' Of- 
fice within the mandated thirty days, setting forth 
his grounds for reduction in assigned value. The 
grounds can range from matters of fact ("You 
billed me for my garage as a separate structure 
when it is built into my house.") to matters of 
judgment ("I don't believe my house is bigger or 
better than X's or Y's but you have a higher value 
on mine than on theirs." or "I can't believe the 
value of my property increased by $x0,000 in just 
one year."). For those who wish to make compari- 
sons in the fall — in time to file for an abatement 
— the Board of Assessors has in its office commit- 
ment books for the current and two past years. 
These books record alphabetically by owner the 
values and taxes on all real estate in Lincoln. The 
current book appears with the mailing of the fall 
tax bill. 
Be Exemptions — A particular class of tax re- 
duction for individuals described and set by law 
and, upon personal application, granted to those 
individuals who meet the definition of the law. 
The blind, disabled veterans, widows and minor 
children of disabled veterans or of police officers 
killed in the line of duty are obvious examples. But 
there are others for which age — usually seventy — 
is the threshold. Most of these can now exclude 
the value of the taxpayer's real estate; otherwise, 
no one in Lincoln would have a net worth so low as 
to qualify. At the same time, the income levels 
for qualifications (which exclude Social Security) 
are very low — in the $6,000 to $8,000 range. 

An interesting exception to these generalities 
is for property tax deferral, a device by which a 
home owner aged sixty-five or over can put off 
payment of all property taxes until he gives up his 
property, at which time his estate pays all back 
taxes plus interest. 

Details and application forms for all these 
exemptions are available in the Assessors! Office. 

4, Restrictions — Legal encumbrances placed on 
property limiting the use which can be made of it 
and thus diminishing its value in the open market. 
The sort most of us are aware of is the conserva- 
tion restriction, which limits vacant land to its 
natural — or, if so specified — agricultural state 
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for a number of years or in perpetuity. The 
Conservation Commission, however, must certify 
that the parcel has conservation value and, in any 
case, the property can hold a conservation restric- 
tion for only thirty years. The Board of Assessors 
taxes such land at essentially ten percent of its full 
and fair market value. There are also separate 
agricultural and forestry restrictions defined by 
the state. Each requires substantial land (five to 
ten acres), active management and use, and annual 
registration. 

5. Classification — Surprisingly, the largest 
available and least used means property owners 
have for reducing taxes. The Board of Assessors 
must classify all separate, unrestricted, vacant lots 
on the basis of whether or not they can be built on. 
Lots which do not meet the pertinent zoning bylaw 
requirements for size or frontage are classified as 
unbuildable and valued at fifteen percent of their 
full and fair market value. So are lots of any size 
if they are swampland. The Board has no difficulty 
identifying such parcels. At the same time, an 
otherwise legal lot must also meet the require- 
ments of the Board of Health to support a septic 
system. This support is determined by the results 
of a percolation ("perc") test monitored by the 
Board of Health. Any otherwise legal lot which 
cannot pass a perc test is classified as non- 
buildable by the Board of Assessors and has its 
value for tax purposes reduced eighty-five percent. 
Of the same 110 parcels of vacant land which the 
Assessors classify as buildable, I know of none 
whose owner has had a perc test done to determine 
whether the classification is correct. The cost of 
such a test to the owner can amount to about 
$1,000 including inspection fees for the Board of 
Health. Should the parcel fail to percolate, how- 
ever, he could save the cost of reduced taxes often 
within a matter of a couple of years depending on 
the location of his vacant lot. 

As property tax bills continue to drift up- 
wards, the Board of Assessors is concerned to do 
what it can to ensure that no taxpayer in Lincoln is 
unjustly or unnecessarily burdened. We hope that 
these guidelines will help. 
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An Autobiography of Robert Frost 


",... Education plays queer pranks with the intel- 
lect." 
by James J. Faran, Jr. 


The following is a letter I discovered recently 
that was written by Robert Frost to my father-in- 
law, John Gallishaw, who had apparently requested 
a biography for some purpose. It is possible that it 
was to be used in introducing Frost when he came 
to Boston to read his poetry, as he did, I know, at 
the Brown and Nichols School. It is handwritten on 
eight pages that some time ago were pasted on a 
large piece of cardboard. It is not dated, but from 
the context it must have been written between 
1916 and 1921. There is a brief cover letter on two 
pages, then his autobiography on six more pages. I 
have tried to reproduce the manuscript exactly as 
it is written: 


Dear Gallishaw: 

There's no one I'd rather do this for than you. 
If I've been slow, it's not from indifference but 
downright sickness. I have been in bed with 
influenza. I'm really not up to the job now. But 
what I can do, that I hasten along. I promise to 
follow with a little more in a few days. How much 
more fun it would be to see you for a talk than to 
have to write to you. 

More presently sure 

Our very best to you both. We're your friends 
forever for the nice things you said against Cali- 
fornia as compared with New Hampshire. 

Ever yours 

Robert Frost 


I was born on Washington St, San Francisco 
Cal on March 26, 1875 

My father William Prescott Frost born at 
Kingston N. H, was the eighth in descent from 
Nicholas Frost who settled at Kittery Maine in 
1636. My father was editor and managing editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin and San Francisco Post 
from just after his graduation at Harvard in 1872 
till his death in 1885. He managed the city 
campaign for the Democratic party in 1884 when 
Cleveland was elected President. 

My mother Belle Moody was born in Edin- 
borough, Scotland. Her father and brother were 
both sea captains and were both drowned at sea. 
She came to Columbus Ohio at the age of 16 to live 
with an uncle. She taught in the High School at 
Columbus before her marriage. 

In graduating from the High School at Law- 
rence Mass. after four solid years of Latin and 
Greek and not much else I shared first honors with 
the girl I afterward married, Elinor White. I had 
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some Dartmouth and more Harvard. I spent most 
of my two years at Harvard on Latin Greek and 
philosophy. I had Santayana, Royer and Munster- 
burg but missed James whom I admired most and 
have been most influenced by. 

I read my first book through at the age of 14. 
It was Scottish Chiefs. I wrote my first poem at 
the age of 15. That is to say I began to read just 
one year before I began to write. My first poem 
was a ballad, a long narrative about the expulsion 
of the Spaniards from Tenochtetlan. My second 
was a lyric about waves as I remembered them at 
the Cliff House (San Francisco), my third was a 
piece of blank verse about Julius Caesar. They 
were all published in the Lawrence (Mass) High 
School Bulletin. (I mean to look the one about the 
waves up some time.) As I began so I have 
continued about equally divided in interest between 
lyric and narrative in blank verse. I sold my first 
poem (My Butterfly in A Boy's Will) to The New 
York Independent when I was 18. 

My published works are A Boy's Will (David 
Nutt, London 1913; Henry Holt, New York 1915) 
North of Boston (David Nutt London 1914, six 
months before the war; Henry Holt New York 1915) 
Mountain Interval (Henry Holt New York 1916) 

My next book will probably be called New 
Hampshire. So it's just as well you didnt say 
anything disloyal to the old state. 

I published a one-act play called A Way Out 
in The Seven Arts Magazine. It should have been 
called the Changeling. It would help you to my 
philosophy of attachment as opposed to detach- 
ment if you could find it in the library. 

I have published perhaps a half dozen sonnets 
such as Into My Own and The Vantage Point in A 
Boy's Will and Putting in the Seed and Range 
Finding (written years before the war and only 
published at last to please a friend at the front) in 
Mountain Interval I have written very little except 
in perfectly regular iambic. About half my verse is 
rhymed and half unrhymed. 

A girl in some graduate school recently wrote 
to ask whom I considered the chief representatives 
of the free-verse movement and what was my part 
in it. I replied that this was the first I had heard of 
my having had any part in it. The chief represen- 
tatives of the free-verse movement I had been 
most influenced by were Shakespeare (in the later 
plays) Milton (in Samson Agonistes) John Donne and 
some others (not excluding Horace) in their satires. 
I didnt think she meant any harm, but I must say 
education plays queer pranks with the intellect. 
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Welcome to Dr. 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Dr. Gregory Ciardi started his duties as Lin- 
coln's Superintendent of Schools on August 8. In 
spite of the many demands on his time during these 
busy days before the start of classes, Dr. Ciardi 
agreed without hesitation to schedule me in for a 
talk about education and his perceptions of the 
system. The Lincoln Review had come to his 
attention almost immediately, he said. Its focus on 
the school budget in the July-August issue had 
caught his eye as he began to familiarize himself 
with the school complex and with the community. 

For those who missed the June 16 and August 
25 issues of the Lincoln Journal, Dr. Ciardi was one 
of three finalists for the position of Superintendent 
of Schools following the resignation of Dr. Betty 
Twomey. He was selected unanimously by the 
School Committee in June. A resident of Concord, 
he and his wife Margaret are the parents of two 
school age children. Dr. Ciardi received a bache- 
lor's degree in English from Boston College, a 
master's degree in education from Boston State 
College, and a doctorate in school administration 
from Boston College. He began his career as a 
high school English teacher, with posts in Dedham, 
Malden, and Norwell before he entered the field of 
school administration. His most recent positions 
have been with the Concord Schools as assistant 
director and then director of management services. 

On the afternoon of our talk, Dr. Ciardi had 
just left a meeting with Robert Budds, Director of 
Plant Operations, so maintenance activities were a 
natural first topic. The 1987 Town Meeting ap- 
proved a comprehensive program of renovations at 
Hartwell/Brooks which included putting new roof- 
ing on all the buildings and renovating the heating 
system in the main building at Hartwell. Work on 
those projects has been ongoing all summer, with 
completion anticipated early in September. Mean- 
while, the Hanscom campus is in the process of 
major building remodeling necessitated by the re- 
markable increase in enrollment there (from 533 
total students in 1980, to the 705 entering classes 
this fall). Bids are in on the Hanscom project, but 
contracts have not been let, so students will con- 
tinue to occupy leased modular building space for 
some time to come. 

Dr. Ciardi will be working with a new princi- 
pal at Brooks (Mrs. Joan Donahue, who replaces 
Interim Principal Janes Benes) and a new Director 
of Curriculum, Dr. Karen Mazza. Besides these 
key positions, several teaching positions have been 
filled, including two new classroom teachers at 
Hartwell, three at Hanscom Primary, a new music 
teacher at Lincoln and a new physical education 
teacher at Hanscom. Of course, after being here 
only three weeks everyone is new to Dr. Ciardi, 
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Ciardi 


and he considers Job One to get to know teachers, 
staff, and people in the community. He stressed 
his strong approval of a separate administrative 
position for the coordination of curriculum. He is 
confident that Dr. Mazza, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Silver Lake Regional School 
District in Kingston, Massachusetts, will be an 
invaluable resource person for all teachers. 

I asked Dr. Ciardi if he had been reading the 
comics — specifically, the Doonesbury series on 
what kids don't know about geography — and if the 
social studies curriculum would be a subject of 
scrutiny in the Lincoln schools. He said he hadn't 
been reading Trudeau, but that Lincoln's social 
studies program would certainly be assessed. He 
observed that twenty years ago there was a swing 
away from teaching mostly facts toward an empha- 
sis on concepts, such as the meaning of civiliza- 
tion. The best of the recent emphasis should be 
saved, but all students should be expected to learn 
a commonly agreed upon set of facts needed by al! 
educated persons. 

Dr. Ciardi seems delighted to be in Lincoln, 
with not the least of its pleasures being the lovely 
setting of the school complex. He finds the system 
remarkable for the amount of support it receives 
from parents and the community at large. Part of 
the school's special quality for him also lies in its 
diverse student body. Because of the small size, 
there is a greater opportunity for teachers and 
administrators in Lincoln to know each other than 
is true in Concord where the student population is 
three and a half times larger. He believes that the 
Lincoln public schools share much with good pri- 
vate schools, having dedicated teachers offering 
students a high degree of individual attention. Dr. 
Ciardi will be especially involved in efforts to 
enhance the achievement of all students, with 
particular attention on those who evidence below 
average performance in the early grades. 

And budgets ...? Dr. Ciardi realizes that 
Lincoln cannot at present look for economies from 
declining enrollment, since the number of students 
entering kindergarten is expected to increase dur- 
ing the next several years. He is hopeful that 
taxpayers can be persuaded to maintain education 
as a top priority item. (Whether or not priorities 
have changed, analysis shows that whereas sixty- 
five percent of tax revenues went to the schools in 
1960, and fifty-nine percent in 1980, the relative 
amount had fallen to forty-six percent in 1987.) 
For his part, Dr. Ciardi will be working closely 
with teachers, the School Committee, and the 
Town's Finance Committee to create a long range 
plan into which goal-related requests for funding 
can be tied. ® 
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YOU'D THINK 
WE WERE GIVING 
IT AWAY. 


POETRY 


Walk Around Peirce Hill, Lincoln * 
by John A. Abbott 


Lead on, MacDuff. 

Pull at your leash. 
Driveways lead to 

eternal peace, 
where, passing, you 

still pull on leash - 


Driveways up which 

we turned so often 
to visit friends, 

each now in coffin 
where seen no more - 

once seen so often. 


In memory 

they do not die. 
In memories 

that you and I 
share, dear MacDuff, 

they do not die. - 


Three, in their eighties, 

salt of Lincoln, 
savory salt 

and good to think on, 
stamping their style, 

the best, on Lincoln - 


Harland Newton, 
Aunt Top Dee, 
and the last Peirce, 
our Isabel: 
to all, all three, 
alas, "Fare well," 
Harland, 
Toppie, 
Isabel. 


* After "Times Remembered," by 
Suzanne Marier, on page 5, in 


The Lincoln Review, July- 
August 1988. 
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Knock, Knock, 
Who's There ? 


CABLE TV 
by Betty Smith 


I don't usually answer those calls during sup- 
per hours, but this time I'll tell the kids to say I'm 
home. Yes, that is how the marketing will be done 
by salesmen from Nashoba Cable TV. This fall 
they will be coming around early evenings and 
weekends in Lincoln as they have done in other 
communities. There will also be a mailing. 

Over the summer cable was strung from pole 
to pole in most of Lincoln. Mr. Alan Davis told me 
"Yes, we did get behind schedule putting the cables 
in but between the heat and the massive number of 
trees, it was difficult. We hope to be hooked up in 
September." 

"Now, how much is this going to cost?" I 
asked. The estimate for each household is $35.00 
per month depending on how many channels are 
brought in. There are various packages but for 
$25.00 per month I am assured I will get the 
Celtics. "Do we have to worry if the TV is not 
cable ready?" I was assured it made little differ- 
ence. The base rate is $14.95 per month and that 
includes a black box — the converter which is 
placed on top of the TV. This black box protects 
the integrity of the signal and is necessary for each 
TV in the home which is hooked to cable. There is 
a charge for each set. 

I've been debating whether to get myself a 
VCR or cable. Mr. Davis emphasized that VCR's 
and cable are compatible. "Cable is enhanced by 
VCR's," 

Mr. Davis said that cable used to be more 
popular in Mr. Joe six-pack communities but now 
has univeral appeal. 


“GHOULIES AND GHOSTIES AND LONG-LEGGETY 
BEASTIES AND THINGS THAT GO BUMP 


IN THE NIGHT..." 


HALLOWEEN COMES TO 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
4 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
369-2553 
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RESIDENTS NOTICE 


Community Service Stations Inc.* is pleased 
to welcome Doherty's Garage back into the 
Mobil family of service stations. 


DOHERTY S GARAGE 


Fill-up with Mobil detergent gasolines... 
Drive your engine clean. 


FREE New England Patriots glass with each 
"Super Unleaded +" fill-up (8 gals. minimum). 
Collect a complete set!!! ) 


Real FULL SERVICE with a smile and a clean 
windshield. 


We accept - Mobil credit cards, MasterCard, 
Visa, American Express, Discover and Texaco 
(through 9/30/88). 


Bill Doherty; Dennis Murphy - Proprietors 


*Community Service Stations Inc. is a distributor of Mobil 
gasolines and heating oil. 
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Why Regional Planning ? 


An interview with David C. Soule 


By Catherine B. Wiersema 


David Soule is the Executive 
Director of Metropolitan Area 
Planning Council. MAPC, which 
serves the 101 cities and towns 
around Boston, develops regional 
plans and programs, and provides 
technical assistance to the munici- 
palities in the metropolitan area. 
David Soule has spent his entire 
seventeen-year career in regional 
planning, working in Hartford, CT, 
and Nashua, NH, before moving to 
head MAPC in 1986. 


Q: On July 11, the County Commi- 
Ssioners denied the Boston Proper- 
ties petitions to widen Old County 
Road and Winter Street. Does it 

mean the citizens who opposed the 

road widening can rest assured the 
Same issue will not come up again? 


A: NOW Grdoes not mean that’ at 
all. Anybody, at any time, and I’m 
NOw@eevenwsure that Tt needs to be an 
abwccer,. could ‘bring that same 
petition forward. But there is some 
sete that it will) not come back 
forward for a while. 

If, however, Boston Properties, 
or the property owner felt they had 
a legitimate case, and they wanted 
a higher authority to hear their 
case, it’s my understanding that 
Raney could pursue. reliefesinethe 
COuUrcS Los clear, to mesthatuths 
avenue is available. 

The, County, Commissioners )telt 
that, sooner or later, this property 
owner, this developer, or some other 
property owner, some cther develo- 
Dereumightebring this! petition 
forward again. So the Commissioners 
engaged an engineer to review some 
options, and at an earlier meeting 
that engineer suggested that the 
commissioners pursue a regional 
planning study. 


hs How_is regional planning done 


in Massachusetts? 

A: Massachusetts has a treasured 
heritage of municipal home rule: 
municipal governments are able to 
make decisions about particular land 
Bse-and Land regulations. That is 


Executive Director, MAPC 


a privilege that is vested to 
municipal governments, and one 
that is closely held and jealously 
protected. 

In the regional planning 
business in the Commonwealth, what 
you have is a very loosely configur- 
ed advisory process. So communities 
and the state government are going 
to have to come to grips with the 
fact that we may not have in place 
the statutory authority to protect 
those resources the way they need to 
be protected. 


Or Could you tell us about areas 
in Massachusetts which are involved 


in regional planning, and are 
dealing with the municipal home rule 
issues? 
A: These planning issues have 
become particularly apparent in the 
widely publicized discussions about 
Cape Codi iLocal@andymunicipal 
officials and various interest 
groups got together with the 
regional planning group, and 
started an extensive planning 
process called "Prospect, Cape Cod." 
They did a broad study of the 
implications of growth on the Cape. 
And more recently, the Tsongas 
Commission, when they reported their 
recommendations on the environment, 
highlighted Cape Cod as an area at 
Signidt icant: risk sar oleate Uste Ged — 
forced the momentum to create the 
regquiatery. authority .abpu@erounas 
not been created yet. Legislation 
is being filed this session of the 
General Court to create a regulatory 
framework for the Cape that would be 
very Significant in its oversight. 
There is a place in the Common- 
wealth that has this authority, and 
that’s the Vineyard Commission. On 
Martha’s Vineyard, there is a 
special commission that oversees the 
Six communities that are legal 
municipalities on the Vineyard, and 
provides a regulatory framework, for 
decisions that impact several muni- 
cipalities. So there is precedent 
in the Commonwealth for a stronger 
set of legislation. It’s been 
around for quite a number of years, 
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and several key cases litigated 
before the Supreme Judicial Court 
came down in favor of the Vineyard 
Commission. 

In the metropolitan area, we 
are seeing pockets of inter-munici- 
Pee econicerns, nol conrlict, yet, but 
there could be conflict, where 
developments in one community are 
having significant impact on their 
neighboring communities. [In the 
Metro West area, nine communities 
have formed a voluntary growth 
management committee which reviews 
the impacts of regional development. 
That’s voluntary, there is no regu- 
latory framework associated with it. 
It simply calls out for the host 
community of the development to 
assess its impacts on the 
neighboring towns. 


Os How is the committee organized? 


A: Each municipality has one 
member of the Board of Selectmen and 
one member of the Planning Board. 
Because MAPC is familiar with that 
model and assisted its creation, it 
is this kind of a model we are 
proposing to Lincoln, Walthan, 
Lexington and Weston. 

We clearly have here signifi- 
cant issues that have implications 
across the four communities, the 
County and Cambridge. So at the 
suggestion of the four communities, 
Pf circulated apdrarc proposalmto 
have MAPC do a regional planning 
study. 


oF What are the steps involved in 
a_comprehensive planning process? 


A: What we suggest are two steps: 
Oo Phase one: Creation of the 


process and conduct of the planning 
study 
It envisions sthe formation of a4 


policy committee, which includes the 
four communities and the County. 

And it also envisions the formation 
of an advisory committee to include 
a broad array of parties of 
interest. 

The planning study would 
essentially evaluate the primary and 
secondary impacts of any decision to 
upgrade the road. The primary 
impact would be properties abutting 
the particular piece of road, and 
the secondary impact area would be 
something larger than that: the 


policy committee would decide how 
broad an impact area they wanted 
included in the study. 

The planning study would look 
at a range of alternatives, from 
what would happen if you did not 
build this particular infrastruc- 
ture:> ) you'd: ‘calg 1t the no=bumie 
alternative." The second one would 
be what we call the "build-out 
alternative", or what would happen 
if every piece of property were 
developed to its maximum potential, 
under the existing municipal zoning 
affecting that particular property. 
And then you would have all sorts of 
variations in between. 

This would give the group a set 
of planning scenarios that would 
help them evaluate what they wanted 
LO doe 

oO Phase two: 
scenario of choice 

I think everyone realizes that 
unless we can achieve consensus 
about what ought to be done, it’s 
going to be very difficult to 
implement any recommendations. So I 
would suggest that everybody agree 
to both phases right at the begin- 
ning. This means that we are 
going to not only do a planning 
study, but that we are going to do 


Gi: What are the steps involved in 
a_comprehensive planning process? 


A: What we suggest are two steps: 
Oo Phase one: Creation of the 


process and conduct of the planning 


study 
ToTeIV I SlOnSsS sche Lrormation: Opes 


policy committee, which includes the 
four communities and the County. 

And it also envisions the formation 
of an advisory committee to include 
a broad array of parties of 
interest. 

The planning study would 
essentially evaluate the primary and 
secondary impacts of any decision to 
upgrade the road. The primary 
impact would be properties abutting 
the particular piece of road, and 
the secondary impact area would be 
something larger than that: the 
policy committee would decide how 
broad an impact area they wanted 
included in the study. 

The planning study would look 
at a range of alternatives, from 
what would happen if you did not 
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The TETREAULT PROS can offer you a 
and rentals to fit your needs and 
Listings cur 


ROOMY LINCOLN FARMHOUSE 
Price just reduced on this solidly built and lovingly maintained 
home on desirable, quiet street. Large eat-in kitchen, formal 
dining room, big 27' living room with fireplace ... PLUS 
well-maintained barn offering garage space and horse stall. 

MLS $339,000 


SOUGHT-AFTER TODD POND CONDO! 
Simplify your life without giving up the amenities of a single family home - 
this immaculate 5 room condo offers a flexible floorplan, 2 full baths, 
living room with fireplace, sun-drenched view of grassy quad ... PLUS 
a large garage with plenty of room for storage. 


ee pein A.H. TETREA 
L] 94. Lincal 
959.92 
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e selection of houses, condos, land 
r price range - a few of the fine 
Ly available: 


Oo CLEARWATER AT LINCOLN: This lovely new construction offers the ultimate 
in luxury living right in Lincoln. Architect will custom design a home to 
fit your lifestyle; the experienced and reliable contractor will build to 
suite your every specification. Fine 2+ acre lots offer the showcase these 
quality homes deserve. Prices start at $1.8 million. 


fe) LINCOLN RENTAL: Charming older home with privacy on quiet street. Four 
bedrooms plus sitting room, formal dining room and garage. $1,700/month. 


o NEW CONSTRUCTION WITH THE FLAVOR OF OLD: Spacious four bedroom colonial 
with nice details like leaded glass doors, parquet floors, master suite 
with dressing room & jacuzzi. MLS $890,000. 


o LAND IN CONCORD: Build to suite yourself on this private 3+ acre lot with 
gentle rolling hills. Excellent address; a great opportunity at $275,000. 


fe) FINE WAYLAND NEIGHBORHOOD: Sunny cape codder in one of Wayland's finest 
neighborhoods. Three large bedrooms, 2 full baths, garage, flawless condi- 
tion. Minutes to Lincoln train. MLS $245,000. 


fe) NEW CONTEMPORARY IN SUDBURY: Constructed by fine builder, this 3,000 square 
foot home features large rooms, 3 1/2 baths and a spacious rear yard offering 
wooded privacy. MLS $400,000. 


o BEST BUY IN LINCOLN? We think so - a four bedroom, 2 bath cape freshly 
painted and updated throughout with jacuzzi, skylites, new baths and a 
thirty foot deck. MLS $269,000. 


fe) THE CASTLE: A landmark home of artistic distinction overlooking rural 
countryside & conservation land. Curving rooms are accented by tasteful 
use of marble, stained glass and hardwood. MLS $1.7 million. 


fe) LINCOLN RIDGE: Wonderful waterview condominium boasts three bedrooms, 
three full baths, elegant floor plan, deck, full basement AND garage. 
This exceptional unit is a minute's walk to the tennis court. MLS $419,000. 


INC. Realtor ro 
1 Lincoin LI 
99-1250 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 
01701 ¢ PHONE - 877-9307 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / DRYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 


AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED ! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


TRAVEL 


JOIN WBZ'S DAVE MAYNARD 
ON A DELUXE WINGED SAFARI TO 
KENYA 


FEBRUARY 11 - FEBRUARY 28 


"There is something about safari life that makes 
you forget your troubles and feel the whole time 
as if you had drunk half a bottle of champagne - 
bubbling over with heartfelt gratitude for being 
alive." Isak Dinesen 


8 
PLEASE BE ADVISED THAT SPACE IS LIMITED TO J6 PEOPLE 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 
259-8168 
Cynthia Fusek, President 
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Boivio thie particulars mrrastruc— 
fures:. Any ou.d,call.itetheno-build 
alternative." The second one would 
be what we call the "build-out 
alternative," or what would happen 
if every piece of property were 
developed to its maximum potential, 
under the existing municipal zoning 
affecting that particular property. 
And then you would have all sorts of 
variations in between. 

This would give the group a set 
of planning scenarios that would 
help them evaluate what they wanted 
LO. GO, 

o Phase two: 
scenario of choice 

I think everyone realizes that 
unless we can achieve consensus 
about what ought to be done, it’s 
going to be very difficult to 
implement any recommendations. So lI 
would suggest that everybody agree 
to both phases right at the begin- 
Ning This. meansythat we are 
going to not only do a planning 
study, but that we are going to do 
something about the results. 

This represents one of the most 
potentially exciting and dynamic 
planning processes that can be 
conducted in the metropolitan area: 
to look at a real, practical way of 
taking the results of a planning 
study and looking to putting them 
Pieanact 1 Ong 


Establishing the 


Q: How can you insure that the 
Dartiacipants wid) Istick toa .the 
intent of the process? 

A: We are essentially looking for 


a thoughtful, consensus-building 
kind of a process, in which every- 
body feels comfortable with the 
forward movement of the process, and 
can actually agree to the outcome. 
MAPC has no authority to impose a 
solution, we are only advisory to 
the community. 

If the communities and the 
County cannot agree as to what 
happens next, somebody else is going 
to make that decision for them. It 
could be made by a judge, and then 
communities would lose control of 
the situation: : It’s much better if 
the communities take an active 
leadership role in attempting to 
create the desired solutions. 


Q: What about Cambridge’s involve- 
ment? 
AE Cambridge is very interested in 


being on the policy committee, 
because of the potential impact on 
the Reservoir’. Adding Cambridge as 
a full-fledged member has to be a 
decision by the group. That would 
likely be a topic of discussion for 
our first meeting. 


Oz What happens next? 
A: There’s been no group meeting 


yet, but we will be looking to 
having a meeting shortly after Labor 
Day. There we’d get an authoriza- 
tion to begin the process, to create 
the memorandum of understanding 
between the parties, and to begin 
the, planning study.,|,Weare 

looking at a time frame of around 15 
months for both planning phases. 


Oe What would be the direct 


benefits of such a planning process 


should another developer decide to 
build an’the area? 


A: First of ali ,~there would be™a 
significantly higher degree of 
factual information available. 
Second of all, there would have been 
awsigutticatit,. tairlyerigorous 
planning process which hopefully 
would have achieved consensus on the 
part of the communities as to what 
they’d like to see happen here. 

Everybody wins under that 
situation: you have a clear plan 
for the area, and developments 
consistent with that plan are going 
to receive favorable consideration. 
Developments inconsistent with the 
plans are just going to create 
intense conflict. 


O% In closing, would you comment 
on the statement that says it 
is too late for Massachusetts to go 


through this process? 
A: I guess I’m the eternal 


optimist . et donin tthinkritedstever 
too late to try to create intelli- 
gent cooperation with the future. 
You’ve got to sit down, whatever 
circumstances you find yourself 

in, and try to establish the best 
framework for the future as you 

can. That’s what planning is all 
about. 8 
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LEKELELELE CEL ELE EEL 


@ 6 ANTIQUE OR NEW & & 

@ We Can Frame It For Yout!! % 

@ ¢ Traditional and Contemporary stvles ke. 

oe & ¢ Custom and Ready Made frames fre 
W, MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES + Wide variety of wood frames ee 

° “a ¢ Complete line of Nielsen Metal Frames a 

& SCHOOL AND COLLEGE red e Custom mats-Drv mounting ro 
CONSULTING SERVICE Se = © Needlepoint blocked and framed 4% 

ofa e Prints and Posters Ss 

@ ¢ Professional in-store framing rae 

ot © Corporate and Commercial ee 

e Are you struggling with educational choices? a ee SUES & 
| A] NOW OFFERING sess: NEXT DAY # 
e Do you need help with college planning? sp » gee FILM DEVELOPING & 
: FF paper In by 3 p.m. - Pick up after 4 p.m * 

e Advice on secondary school placement? Ge vores PEN RCEEs ze 
We offer a full range of services for high school & sy 
students, college pecans graduate i & FLORENTINE FRAMES 4 
professional students. Sih nevattil 478 BOSTON POST ROAD & 
LJ WESTON CENTER $e 

So iste 647-1249 as 

Free informational interviews available by appointment. lob Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30, Sat. 9:30-4:00. e 


Call (617) 899-5759 
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Halloween Masks and Makeup 
Leaf Bags and Rakes... 


where can you find it? 
At 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


Bonnie Bracker 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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College Planning 


by Bonnie Musinsky* 


9th Grade 

Be supportive. Encourage child's interest in 
extracurricular activities, sports. 

Generally be relaxed, and not too concerned 
about college. Your child will be quick to 
pick up any anxiety. If you feel there are 
skill deficits, now is the time to address 
these. Talk to school about extra help. 
Engage tutors, plan a summer program. 


10th Grade 

Make sure your child's academic program 
reflects his or her interests as well as 
fulfilling the basic requirements for 

college. If your child is doing well in 
science or math, see about having him/her 
take a college board achievement test in this 
subject at the end of 10th grade. 


1ith Grade 

Particularly important from point of view of 
colleges. Give as much positive support as 
necessary. By now program should reflect 
individual interests (ie. another foreign 
language, extra computer, drama, art, etc.) 
as well as continuing with the college 
preparatory courses. Colleges are not 
interested in uniformity; they welcome 
diversity and strong individuality in 

interests and skills. These individual 
interests should be demonstrated through the 
courses which a student takes, or through 
outside activities. The important thing is 
that one should be able to document them. 
The summer following the junior year is also 
very important. Encourage your child to take 
an interesting job or to take part in 
significant volunteer work or an exciting 
summer program. 


TESTING: PSAT's are given to all juniors in 
October. A score on the PSAT which is lower 
than would be expected given the student's 
overall ,performance is a sign that a tutoring 
program should be considered. SAT's are 
given in spring of the junior year. 
Achievements are also offered throughout the 
year. One can sign up for either SAT's or 
Achievements on any given test date. Except 
for March, registration deadline is always 

five weeks before test date. 

In 1988-89 the dates are: 

SAT's and Achievements: November 5, 1988 
SAT's and Achievements: December 3, 1988 
SAT's and Achievements: January 28, 1989 
SAT's only: March 11, 1989 
SAT's and Achievements: May 6, 1989 
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SAT's and Achievements: June 3, 1989 


By the end of the junior year each student 
should have taken PSAT's, one set of SAT's, 
and at least one achievement test. Untimed 
tests are available for students with 
documented learning disabilities. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT: Many school offer AP 
courses in a variety of disciplines. 

Qualified students may take these courses in 
lith or 12th grade. AP examinations are 
administered in May of each year. A score of 
4 or 5 on any test may give a student college 
credit. A number of AP courses on the 
transcript will certainly give the impression 
that a student is capable of college work. 
However, you should not encourage your child 
to take AP couses unless he has the approval 
of the school and has a strong interest or 
ability in the subject. 


12th Grade 

The academic program during the senior year 
is important. Students now have the chance 
to demonstrate continued interest in several 
disciplines. It is not necessary to be a 
Renaissance Man. If your child really is not 
good in math, don't torture him with Advanced 
Placement Calculus. Let him substitute extra 
courses in English or Social Studies, or a 
fifth year of a foreign language. Any 
weakness in the transcript should be balanced 
by a corresponding strength. 


Testing: November: SAT's or Achievements 
December: SAT's or Achievements 
January: Final opportunity to take 
SAT's or Achievements which 
will count for college 
bound seniors. 
COLLEGE APPLICATION DEADLINES 
Early Action or Early Decision: 
November 15 
Regular Decision for applicants 
to University of California System: 
November 30 
Regular Decision for many Ivy League 
Colleges: January 1, January 15 
Other frequent application deadlines: 
February 1, February 15 
Deadline for University of Massachusetts: 
March 1 
FINANCIAL AID: STUDENTS must apply for 
financial aid separately at each college to 
which they submit an application for 
admission. PARENTS must fill out an 
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C. E. STANKARD, III 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Building -— Land Development 


All Types of Excavating 
Septic Systems Installation 
Trucking and Backhoe Rental 


Deliveries of 


Loam —- Gravel —- Bark Mulch 


259 —- 1361 


Snow Plowing Lincoln, Ma. Sanding 
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Financial Aid Form (FAF) which is sent to the 
College Scholarship Service (CSS) in 
Princeton, NJ. FAF's are available from high 
school guidance offices in early December. 
You should fill out the form as soon as you 
know your combined family income for the 
preceding calendar year. It is advisable to 
fill out the form and send it to the CSS by 
the end of January of the senior year, even 
though students will not generally receive 
financial aid awards until after they have 
been admitted to college. 


* Musinsky & Associates 
School and College Consulting Service 
Weston 


Something beautiful 
happens to you here. 


Come and see us at Capelli — 
-call for an appointmeni at 


259-0500 


Tues.» Sat Jam to6pm 


thurs 9am to9pm 


| 

i 

| 

8 

| 

| When vou visit our salon, it’s a beautiful 
uxpenence. Because we care for you in a very 

A sy<-cial way Our stylists know you want to look 

§ good, but they know you want to feel good too. 
Comfortable. not rushed. Listened to, not 
patronized. Whether ydur desire is a trim or a 
whole new look at our salon everything we do is for 
your pleasure 
Since we know you want to feel good about 
yourself at home. we teach you the techniques 
F vou'll need to maintain your style—easily And we'll 
voommend the correct prescription of Redken* 
| air care to keep your hair in the peak of condition 
until your next visit 
So come in to our salon. Something beautiful is 
waiting to happen. 


4>REDKEN 


We use and prescribe 
Redken Products. 


Capelli The Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln. MA 


Thermetaphor 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


For those aestivating away from Lincoln in 
the first week of August 1988 it was hot. The Red 
Sox were hot, too, hot as a pistol. But as a 
President of yesteryear used to say, "If you can't 
take the heat, stay out of Lincoln." 

All this brings up thermal metaphors, tele- 
scoped in the title, not to be confused with "Ther- 
midor," a month in the French revolutionary calen- 
dar on a decimal basis that includes part of July, 
and for which, I believe, one mode of cooking 
lobster was named. 

Temperature almost is correlated with ap- 
proval and disapproval. He is hotstuff. He gave 
me a hot tip. The idea got a frosty reception. He 
is a cold fish. He gave me a cold shoulder. She is 
a frigid woman, I can't warm up to. 

As a non-Bostonian, I enjoyed singing at a 
prenuptial party of Tinker, nee Jenny, Saltonstall, 
a song from a Princeton Triangle show of the 
1920's (I didn't go to Princeton either): 

You may row on the Harvard crew 

All your family is in Who's Who 

You may think you're a hot patootie 

But don't get snooty with me. 

You may know all the Saltonstalls, 

Spend time making social calls, 

You may think you're a hot patootie.... 

But hot is not always good. Some cats are 
cool, cool as a cucumber, an attractive notion 
these days. And some have fiery tempers, getting 
boiling mad, or drunk — boiled, fried. Drunk is a 
boiled owl, for example. Why not baked or broiled? 

Between hot and cold there is a no man's land 
of neither good nor bad. Life is tepid, the water 
for swimming is soupy. I am lukewarm to the 
proposal. Even warm beer does not appeal, or the 
vice-presidency, described by John Nance Garner 
as not worth a cup of warm spit. 

Sometimes one gets mixed outcomes. He 
blew hot and cold over my proposal, and then got 
cold feet, afraid he would get into hot water. An 
icy smile is not agreeable, but comfortable as a 
hog on ice is. (Remainder book catalogues keep 
advertising that they will let me know for $6.95 or 
some such price whence that expression, but I am 
cool to the appeal.) At AA they want you to go 
cold turkey and stick to ice-cold soda (that is what 
my grandchildren from Maine call it), I cannot eat 
this hot dog. It's stone cold. 

I wish the weather would simmer down and 
chill my fevered brow. But next January.... 


1988 C. P. Kindleberger 
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From the Planning Board 


NORTH LINCOLN 


Two years ago this fall Town Meeting voted 
to construct affordable housing on the parcel of 
land known as the McHugh property in North 
Lincoln. This parcel, plus the surrounding 
privately owned land, was rezoned to provide 
affordable housing, commercial, the buffer strip 
for the National Park, and the relocation of Old 
Bedford Road. Lincoln House Associates bid to 
develop the housing and Cranberry Hill As- 
sociates is building the office complex. 

The office building (Cranberry Hill) and the 
housing (Battle Road Farm) were linked together 
as proposals in terms of zoning. It was expected 
that the tax flow from the office building would 
offset the expense of the services required by 
the housing. In addition, Cranberry Hill made a 
cash contribution to the purchase of the land 
and paid for the realignment of Old Bedford 
Road, including negotiations with Massport. The 
construction of the office building is tied to the 
issuance of a building permit to Lincoln House 
Associates for the housing. Cranberry Hill has 
already begun clearing the land and has received 
a foundation permit, but will not start work 
above ground until the permit for the housing is 
issued. Both projects are due to begin October 1, 
1988, later than expected because of the delay 
by DEQE on approval for the sewage treatment 
plant. The approvals have’ been received, 
however, and all is in order. 

Battle Road Farm will have 120 units of 
mixed income housing, of which six will be rental 
units for low income tenants. These units will be 
| rented at fair market value, with the tenants 
| paying 25-30 percent of their income for rent 
and the state subsidizing the difference. The 
setup is similar to that of Lincoln Woods in the 
matter of rental units, but the Lincoln Woods 
condominiums are cooperative, whereas Battle 
Road condominiums will be for first time buyers, 
with preference for Lincoln’ residents. The 
management of the housing will be carried out 
by Lincoln House Associates or by the Concord 
Housing Authority. Since Lincoln has only a 
Housing Commission, but not its own _ housing 
authority, Battle Road Farm will have to come 
under the jurisdiction of Concord. The Concord 
Housing Authority has found with its own housing 
that it has not been possible to reserve for 


Concord residents; the need is so great that they 
have had to give preference to need or to 
position on the list. Should Lincoln have a 
housing authority instead of a Commission, Battle 
Road Farm would be under Lincoln's jurisdiction. 

Lincoln House Associates has prepared a 
brochure that describes the housing and the 
marketing plan for Battle Road Farm. These 
brochures will be available at the Lincoln Town 
Offices later this month. The marketing office 
will also open at that time. TH 
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Go Team Go - Splash in the Codman Pool 


The way to go this summer for sixty kids, 
ages four to seventeen was swim team at the 
Codman Pool. From June 13 to August 14 
practice was held five days a week and five 
meets were held on Saturday in different 
places and in different size pools. 

Practices were actually at 7:30 and 11:30 

am. on weekdays. 


The pool director and swim team coach, Mike 
Feldstein, said the emphasis was on learning 
about sportmanship and competition. He was 
assisted by Scott Latch. Team meetings 
stressed learning something about the sport, 
supporting each other (who could yell the 
loudest), and having fun. And this was where 
parents came in. They raised money for a 
pizza party, a championship breakfast, a pace 
cloth, and each team member received a 
painter's cap as a gift. 


Parents also showed support of the swim team 
by helping with the organizing. They sold 
food at the home meet, helped set up, timed, 
and wrote ribbons. 


Other things happened at the pool. The new 
bathhouse was operating. There was an 
occasional water polo game. The day camp had 
swimming lessons. Lincolnites Lili Eckhardt, 
now at Colby, and Jennifer Comeau, at Clark, 
were lifeguards. Sounds like a great place 

to be on those dog days in August. lz 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


(( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie's 894-1265 


M-F 7:30-5:00 _ B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SERVEDTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL Co. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 
147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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Summer Morning Chores 


by Suze Craig 


As a hole is to dig, so chores are to do. 

Somehow, during my childhood, the word chores meant onerous 
tasks, as in having to do hideous, enormous mountains of dirty dishes 
and greasy frying pans. But our bit-and-piece farm has changed my 
view; I’ve come to appreciate chores, especially during the summer. 

They shape the day; when they’re done, the bottom edge of the 
day’s frame falls neatly in place. There’s a sense of tidiness, of a brisk 
rubbing of hands, “good, that’s done, and now what?” They provide 
exercise for our mental as well as physical joints; one can’t give up 
on life and retire permanently to one’s room if there are animals to 
be chored every day. They constitute a recommitment: we provide 
for the animals and they provide for us. We mesh. 

I am most strongly aware of all these benefits during the summer. 
As we are fair-weather farmers only, sending off most of our live- 
stock to Groton in autumn to have it return in tidy white packages, 
winter chores involve merely lugging water to the henhouse and to 
the rabbit. Summer morning chores take longer, require daily visits 
to everyone. Yet thanks to Russ’ forethought and invention, the usual 
investment is only a half hour. 

Investment is indeed the word. A half hour spent every moming 
provides, in the abstract, a sense of order, a purpose, an appreciation 
of one’s place in the scheme of things. To be concrete, those thirty 
minutes supply us with eggs, meat, rugs, fishing flies, bird feed, gar- 
bage and weed disposal, rotary mowers, fertilizer, unique dog food, 
Lincoln Review articles, and the occasional apocryphal anecdote. 
And as I recently discovered, a serendipitous bonus: clearly under- 
stood and well-received maternal advice for an 18-year-old off to 
freshman year at college. 

For all that we get out of it, the daily round of chores is simple. 
The hens, having been locked up the night before, to keep them safe 
from murdering raccoons, greet me with cackling impatience. Once 
inside the henhouse, I unlock the vertically sliding door to the run, 
then step back to tug on a string which,; via a pulley, raises the door. 
The birds explode out the small aperture, scurry ravenously to the 
edible remains from the previous day’s cooking I’ve dumped un- 
ceremoniously on the ground. Throughout the summer they consume 
any amount of weeds I haul inside the run; no matter the quantity or 
variety, anything green vanishes before nightfall. 

Top off the feeder inside with layer pellet and toss a dash of 
crushed oyster shell on top (to replace the calcium the hens use up 
in egg production) and replenish the waterer. So much for the hens. 

The two pigs take little time at first, increasingly more as the sum- 
mer wears on and as they grow. The more feed, the bigger the pig, 
the more manure. And pigs grow fast, from May’s 35 pounds to 
October’s 200. 

Dump the feed into the metal feeding bin, then climb into the con- 
crete floored, stoutly fenced pen, and shovel up the manure. Hose 
down the concrete (I think of Hercules and his canny treatment for 
the Augean Stables almost daily) and recoil the hose. The full buck- 
ets go down to the garden and the contents are buried. Don’t do it 
one day and you’ ll spend three times longer doing it the next. Axiom: 
pig manure explains mythology; it also increases exponentially. 

This year we were forced into violent tidiness—no waiting for 
three buckets to accumulate—thanks to Quartz. This congenial if 
single-minded beagle belonged to—or rather, resided at (for I doubt 
if Quartz could ever pay enough attention to humans to acquire any 
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sense of belonging) a neighbor’s house. Quartz, I regret to say, was 
a connoisseur of manure, and preferred pig to any other kind. The 
white plastic bucket, placed carefully outside the pen, boarded over 
to keep out rain, close to the pen with scoop shovel conveniently be- 
side, was overturned with increasing frequency as summer moved 
onward. To no avail bricks piled on the board piled on bucket, to no 
avail pointed remarks to the neighbor children (“Oh yeah,” observed 
Richard helpfully, “he really likes dog doo.”) 

The only successful anti-Quartz device was purely prophylactic: 
rush the manure down to the garden the very same day. In mid-sum- 
mer Quartz went back to Kentucky or Tennessee or wherever he had 
come from originally, and we thankfully returned to the three buck- 
et routine. Lesson at hand: beagles are confined to kennels for jolly 
good reasons. 

Molasses, a black/brown Rex rabbit and a refugee of a fifth grade 
science class, lives on top of the pig shed. Daily I open her cage door; 
Out she hops and takes a constitutional around the roof’s perimeter. 
A small cup of rabbit pellet, refill her water bottle. Owing to her 
predilection for dandelion greens and her pleasure in being stroked 
and fed by any passerby, particularly children, there are no dandelion 
greens anywhere within a fifty foot radius of her cage. Moral: if you 
want to rid your lawn of dandelions, take up an amicable rabbit. 

The steer, always named Bozo, thunders up the pasture hill when 
he hears me clank the lid off the galvanized grain can. If I’m quieter 
than usual, a shout to Pifia the ewe will stampede her and her three 
lambs (now almost adult) up the hill with tardy Bozo lolloping be- 
hind. Chores take no time at all here; appropriate quantities of grain 
to everyone in three separate places and, if the pasture looks eaten 
bare, as it certainly did during the drought, hay in the haymow. 
Q.E.D.: Short term returns (eggs and bacon) take more daily time 
than do long term returns (beef and lamb, fertilized and mown 
fields). 

Chores, or rather the not doing of them, also provide instruction. 
Occasionally during the summer, both Russ and I have had to spend 
weekends away from the farm. Care of the animals then falls on our 
teenaged Ole. On one memorable occasion a few years back chores 
had not gotten done when we returned. It was not immediately ob- 
vious for how long they had not been done. The hens, fortuitously, 
were alive and well, fed and watered. But we remarked upon the con- 
dition of the pigpen with interest and with vigor. On the results of 
not doing what one should do when one should do it. 

Ole did chores the following hot and humid morning; the scrap- 
ing and shoveling was prolonged. Beside the pigpen there were al- 
ready three white plastic buckets and because of a rain, (someone 
had failed to place a board strategically across the tops) they 
weighed. On the way down to the mosquito singing garden they 
sloshed. 

Just last Friday college-bound Ole and I drove out to Amherst, 
pickup truck piled high with boxes of books, a footlocker of clothes, 


- two guitars, an amplifier, stereo and speakers—all the appurtenan- 


ces of a freshman dormitory room. We talked of laundry, of 
homework, of life in general. 

Once he was more or less installed in a seventh floor room, I pick- 
ed up my purse, prepared to leave. “Well,” I said, looking around at 
the boxes and trunk, “my maternal advice to you on this momentous 
occasion, as you teeter on the edge of the nest, is—don’t let any shit 
pile up.” 

I got a split-second, 300 watt grin in reply. 
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JAZZMEN OF LINCOLN 


Henry “Thins' Francis 


by Bill Poisson 


"HENRY 'THINS' FRANCIS: Stride pianist 
(the genuine article), purveyor of stride classics 
and tasteful songs in the Fats Waller idiom. Exten- 
sive Ellington repertoire ....". Thus reads the 
beginning of a notice in the monthly jazz magazine 
"Mississippi Rag." Lincolnian Francis, an engi- 
neer/scientist for twenty-five years (the most re- 
cent ten at Draper Laboratory), is now concentrat- 
ing on the piano. Years ago, he ironically dubbed 
himself "Thins" in recognition of the fact that his 
physique is in stark contrast to that of his super- 
stocky musical idol, Thomas "Fats" Waller. 

Francis's involvement with music goes back a 
long way; he took violin lessons as a child, and 
later played trumpet in the Groton School band. 
He taught himself to play jazz upon hearing the 
Firehouse Five + Two (a group of Disney people), 
and then, the earlier Jellyroll Morton Red Hot 
Peppers, who caused him to flip! As a Harvard 
student, he played trumpet in the Royal Garden 
Six, sharing the front line with reedman Russ 
Whitman (now married to Salty Dogs' vocalist 
Carol Leigh) and with Herb Gardner, well-known 
New York studio musician and a fine trad trom- 
bone. 

"Thins" switched to piano in the early sixties, 
on account of a worsening lip problem, and devel- 
oped sufficient facility to play in public after six 
months of work in the Harlem stride style. Devel- 
opment of a repertoire was aided by the accumula- 
tion of a fairly extensive record collection, which 
| Francis had started building while in his twenties. 
About six years after his graduation from Harvard, 
he took up graduate studies at the University of 
| London. This took place at about the same time 
| that his Boston friend Dick Sudhalter was assigned 
to London as a UPI correspondent. (Sudhalter, a 
fine jazz cornetist and son of one of the top 
/ reedmen in Boston in the twenties, is the author of 
the definitive biography of Bix Beiderbecke.) The 
two lost no time in joining forces, and with five or 
six British musicians of like persuasion, formed a 
band which they called the "Anglo-American All 
Stars," later toned down to the "Anglo-American 
Alliance." They recorded a number of LP's, one 
featuring vocalist Eva Taylor, widow of famed 
/composer and recording star Clarence Williams. 

Since returning to the U.S., "Thins" has done 
relatively little band work (he was in the early Blue 
Horizon Jazz Band, working with trumpeter/violin- 
ist Dick Wetmore and onetime Morton veteran 
Tommy Benford on drums). In recent years he has 
preferred to play solo piano, emphasizing his facil- 
ity with the stride style based on the compositions 
of James P. Johnson, Fats Waller, and others. 
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Latterly, he has been delving into the works of 
Duke Ellington, and has had two LP's issued. Fol- 
lowers of Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library (CJALL) 
will recall his appearances as intermission pianist 
when the Harvard Jazz Band performed at Brooks 
Auditorium in 1985 and 1987. Just this spring he 
was one of the featured performers in "Lincoln 
Artists Night" at the Pierce House, another of the 
Lincoln Library's sponsored programs. 

A short time ago he made a decision to 
devote a greater portion of his work time to his 
music, and has subbed for his late friend, the great 
Dick Wellstood, at Hanratty's in New York City, on 
a number of occasions. Closer to home, "Thins" 
Francis plays at the annual Martha's Vineyard Mu- 
sic Festival; he has appeared as a solo performer at 
the Regatta Bar of the new Charles Hotel in 
Cambridge (alternating with Bob Pilsbury of the 
world-famous Black Eagles), at Ephraim's in Sud- 
bury, and most recently, at the Plaza Bar of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. Today, he comes across as an 
uncompromising, dedicated artist, happy to share 
his special brand of a seminal jazz piano style with 
appreciative audiences. iy 


HARVEST DAYS 
Saturday, October 8, Sunday, October 9, 
Monday, October 10 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

CRAFTS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


MUSIC 
Traditional Bluegrass Folk Country 
Hayrides FarmProduce Farm Animals 


FOOD 
Adults $5.00/M - $7.00/NM 
Children $3.00/M - $4.00/NM 


Drumlin Farm 
South Great Rd. 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
259-9807 
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Il Capriccio 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Cordwainer 
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Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 


(617) 259-0945 : Notepads ° Handbags 
(est.1977) - Briefcases * Wallets 
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To The Editor 


The Finance Committee would like to re- 
spond to some of the statements about the school 
budget in Kally Kumler's article in the last issue, 
"The Lincoln Schools Need You." First, the article 
gives the percent of the total budget for all 
education which includes the high schools (Lincoln- 
Sudbury and Vo Tech), and then gives the enroll- 
ment figures for just the Lincoln elementary 
school, arriving at a comparison based on a mixture 
of figures. Just the Lincoln school budget was 41% 
of the total in 1981-82 and 30% for FY 89, while 
enrollment dropped, as is correctly stated, from 
575 to a projected 488. However, one cannot use 
"simple ratios" to project what percent of the total 
budget education should be as Mrs. Kumler has 
done. In FY 82 debt service was 3.4% of the total 
budget, next year it will be 14.6%. Such a dra- 
matic increase affects all areas, causing both Town 
and school operating budgets to decline as a per- 
cent of the total. Another way of looking at the 
numbers is that from FY 82 to FY 89 the Lincoln 
school budget increased from $2,168,271 to 
$2,886,216. A compound growth rate of 4% per 
year in a period of declining enrollment. 

Secondly, the article states that "The pres- 
sure on the School Committee this year to level 
fund was obvious ....". To level fund means to 
budget the same amount as the previous year. The 
guidelines from the Finance Committee to the 
School Committee were: 
| ",.. For the Lincoln Schools we recommend a 
‘base increase of $155,000 (6%) which should cover 
salary increases and the new third grade section. 
An additional amount up to $100,000 may also be 
‘added to the school budget to cover the new 
| special ed tuitions. In keeping with our recommen- 
'dations to the Town boards, we would consider 
‘another additional amount for increased expenses 
or a new staff position only if a genuine need could 
be demonstrated." 

At Town Meeting the Finance Committee 
supported and the voters passed a Lincoln school 
budget for FY 89 which was 13.4% higher than the 
one voted the prior year, hardly level funding. For 
'FY 90 the Finance Committee, as it has done in 
the past, intends to listen to the School Commit- 
tee's requests, and support such necessary in- 
creases as are possible given available revenues 
and other Town expenditures. 

Lastly, we find misleading the conclusion 
that the "... non-salary area is being negatively 
funded" because it increased by only 2.8% while "... 
the inflation factor for books and art supplies is 
10% or greater ...." It is true that the expense 
portion of the school budget increased only 2.8%, 
but this includes some large expenses that do not 
jdirectly affect education such as transportation 


and utilities which did not increase at all. The 
areas that do impact the students directly are the 
expense accounts for the two schools, Hartwell and 
Brooks. The account for textbooks for the two 
schools went up 36%, and supplies went up 18%. 
Overall non-salary expenses were up 23.8% for 
Hartwell and 9.7% for Brooks. 

The Finance Committee does not want to 
give the impression that we are against parents 
being advocates for high quality schools. It is the 
job of the School Committee not ours to decide 
how the money is spent. However, we do not think 
that parents and other townspeople should be under 
the misconception that spending on the Lincoln 
schools is in a dangerous state of decline. After 
all, Lincoln does still have one of the highest per 
pupil costs in the State. 
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LINCOLN 


Handsome estate in Thoreau country on Fairhaven 

Bay with a beautiful waterview on 6.56 private acres. 

A 1740's Gambrel adapted for formal or informal con- 

temporary living with many fireplaces and terraces 

plus a 2 box stall barn with adjoining fenced-in 

pasture — a perfect home for a family. MLS 
$1,200,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC 


Beeps Clark 
Marion Donnell 
Amory Fay 
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Maida Gary Joanne Whitman 


Sarah Hamill Janet Millikin 
Sandy Joannopoulos Ginny Niles 
Mary Ann Keay 


146A Lincoln Road, 
Lincoln MA 01773 ° 
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249 Ayer Road 
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Bravo to the League | window 
treatments 


custom Shades, Woven Woods, 


of Women Voters 


by Joan Perera 


1) ~Do you know how many hydrants there are in 


Lincoln? 

2) Do you know the sources of the Town's water 
supply? 

3) Do you know if Lincoln's water is treated in 
any way? 


The answers to these questions and many 
more are contained in a glossy high-quality pamph- 
let which arrived in residents' mailboxes in late 
June. The brochure entitled Lincoln's Water is the 
result of a year's study by the local League of 
Women Voters. Headed by League member, Sue 
Klem, the water subcommittee of 1987-88 studied 
the Town's water supply. The object of the effort 
was the education of the Lincoln populace. 

And education is just what the League has 
provided in a very concise and informative fashion. 
The publication describes Lincoln's water supply 
and distribution system. It provides information on 
the administration and financing of Lincoln's wa- 
terworks. It presents facts and figures concerning 
demand and supply of water, and it deals with 
issues of water quality. Finally the pamphlet 
addresses concerns regarding threats to our water 
supply, and it presents straightforward suggestions 
to residents for the protection, conservation, and 
monitoring of the Town's water. 

The visual presentation of the brochure is 
superb. Graphs are simple and readable, and the 
map showing aquifers, wells, ponds, and water 

mains is fascinating. 
| As a recipient of the League brochure, one is 
tempted to precis all the wonderful information 
contained in the booklet; but that would not do 
justice to the effort. Suffice it to merely answer 
the three questions above: 1) There are 415 
hydrants in Town; 2) There are three sources of 
water in Lincoln: Flint's Pond, Tower Road well, 
Farrar Pond well; 3) Lincoln's water is not filtered, 
but a few chemicals are added to the water as it is 
pumped from the source (calcium carbonate or 
potassium hydroxide to reduce acidity, fluoride for 
dental health). Chlorine is added at Flint's Pond 
and Farrar Pond well for bacteria control. 

The Lincoln Review urges all Lincoln water 
consumers (who, as we are told by the LWV, use an 
average 90 gallons of water per day) to read and 
learn about "Lincoln's Water," and about ways that 
we can protect our resource. ® 
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Selectmen: John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan C. Fargo 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 


the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Housing 
e The Board considered ways of managing the Town 


housing properties (two Tower Road houses, the 
Sunnyside Lane house and the cooperative housing 
at Codman Farm). The Selectmen suggested asking 
Maloney Properties, the manager of Lincoln Woods, 
to handle the phase of management involving 
client selection, rental issues, and income 
verification. The Town will seek a part-time 
worker to handle the physical management of the 
properties. 

e The Town applied to the EOCD (the Executive 
Office of Communities and Development) for the 
designation of "Community Excellence in Afford- 
able Housing." 


Solid Waste 
@ The Board learned that DEQE approval for the 
landfill capping is forthcoming. 
e The Selectmen stated the need to be firm with 
SEA Consultants regarding the landfill closure 
and the permanent transfer station. 


Public Safety 
e The Board reviewed the charge to the Public 


Safety Study Committee. A consultant will be 
hired to work with the committee, and represen- 
tatives from the the Police and Fire Departments 
and from the Finance committee will be included. 
The Committee will consider the feasibility of 

a second station at a North Lincoln site. 


Old Business 

@ The Selectmen awarded the final license for 
cable television in Lincoln to Nashoba Communica- 
tions. The contract is for fifteen years with a 
renewal provision for ten years. The Board 
stated that Nashoba Communications must procure 
a permit from the Police if it plans to make 
door-to-door sales. 


Odds _ and Ends 

e The Selectmen approved the use of funds from the 
Pierce Fund to sponsor Council on Aging Podiatry 
clinics. 

e The Selectmen presented proclamations to Joseph 
Cotoni, William Dean, and William Doherty, 
retiring call firemen for their many years of 
service to the Town. 


Appointments 
Conservation Commission 
John Quincy Adams 
Robert Mack 
Joan Kimball 
MAPC Representative 
William Constable 
Town Counsel 
Thomas Arnold 
David Dinwoodey 
Pierce Property Committee 
Wendy Finnerty 
Special Police Officer 
Richard Turcotte 
Resignations 
Recreation Director 
Lee Evans 
Accounting Office 
Louise Jeffrey - after 
21 years of service 
to the town 
Call Firemen 
Joseph Cotoni 
William Dean 
William Doherty 


The material has been gathered by 
Joan Perera and covers the meetings 
from May 16 through June 20, 1988. 
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Dear Readers, 


Thinking about the holidays means expectations. We are 
waiting for things to happen - parties, shopping, family to gather. 

We suggest that you do you holiday shopping with our 
advertisers and tell them where you saw their ad. We also have a 
partial list of special events for the holiday season. Lead time 
prevents our covering more. 

A thought. Let's work on our image. Recently I saw Lincoln 
referred to as being in the gold belt. 

Included in this issue is a glossary of terms that you might 
not be familiar with, but which you will be hearing in the news and 
which are used by town committees. We also have the report from the 
recyling committee which was submitted to the Selectmen. This report 
is an example of how hard town committees work. They are owed thanks 
for their research, time, and just plain hard work 

We wish all our staff, readers, and advertisers a holiday 
season which brings joy. 
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The best way to make sure your party 
goes off with a bang is to begin at 
Cooleys Marco Polo. You can’t miss 
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beautiful wrapping papers, 

ribbons and bows, paper 

plates and napkins. 

Colorful cards for all 

occasions and Colonial 

Candles to set the mood. 


Welcome your guests with a 
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our selected patterns. And 
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wastebaskets and umbrella 
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Where is 


the Center of Lincoln ? 


Emily called this morning to say she would 
meet me at the Center and drive me to the Square 
(she claims Harvard Yard is there) so that we can 
do some Christmas shopping. I have just moved to 
Lincoln and last month met Emily at church. It 
was nice of her to call. 

"Dear, where is the Center of Lincoln?" My 
husband looks at the real estate map on the refrig- 
erator and says the Center is a horse trough and 
opposite a beautiful white church, and there proba- 
bility isn't much parking about. "They are doing 
some renovations to a building close by. Looks like 
condos to me. I'd go to the Town offices where we 
got our building permit. Hear that was called 
Center School. Plenty of parking behind." He 
pulled on his gloves and went out the door. 

I stare at the map. I really should call Emily 
back. After all I have only been here one month. 
(They say that even after twenty years you're still 
not an old timer.) But, I think, I pick up my mail at 
the Center Post Office and there is a sign indicat- 
ing parking to the side. Guess that must be the 
place. 

Maybe I will call Emily just to confirm the 
exact spot. "I mean the Donelan's parking lot near 
the main post office in the shopping mall. I'll find 
you." I look at my trusty map tacked onto the 
refrigerator. The mall is in South Lincoln. How 
can the main post office be there when the Center 
Post Office.... Oh well. 

Tell me now where is the center of Lincoln?! 
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In the center of Lincoln a typical 
New England white church overlooks the 
watering trough and the library. Passing 
the sight of this church kindles the 
holiday spirit in our town. This church 
was built in 1842, Added to the White 
Church in 1963 was the Stearns Room which 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sumner 
Smith and named after an eighteenth century 
minister, the Rev. Charles Stearns. The 
church is affiliated today with the United 
Church of Christ and the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church. 


yr 


Report of the Lincoln 
Recycling Committee 


Introduction 

As charged by the Selectmen, the Recycling 
Committee examined the cost and effectiveness of 
recycling many waste items and materials. In the 
accompanying datasheets‘), recycling of paper and 
glass is shown to be cost-effective today because it 
represents a savings of NESWC tipping fees of 
$60/ton plus $12/ton for transportation. The Com- 
mittee made an attempt to estimate the tonnage 
of recyclable material expected, so the amount of 
waste sent to NESWC can be calculated. With 
current Lincoln numbers and experience gained 
from other towns, the expected annual savings are 
$18,000 (250 tons) for newspaper, $60/ton for of- 
fice paper, $100/ton for computer paper, and 
$2,800 (60 tons) for glass. These four items have 
been chosen for our initial recycling effort because 
of their ease of collection, marketability, and 
volume as a fraction of the overall waste tonnage. 
The Town of Wellesley, which probably has the 
most comprehensive and successful recycling pro- 
gram in the Commonwealth, was used as a refer- 
ence for the proposed Lincoln program. Lincoln 
will not be able to begin with a program as 
comprehensive as Wellesley's. Instead, the Com- 
mittee attempted to set up a program that can be 
upgraded as the need and success of the initial 
stages warrant. 


Discussion 
tz. Cost 

There are three costs to the disposal of each 
trash item: the cost of collection, hauling, and 
tipping. 

Collection costs are further broken down into 
pick-up and storage. Pick-up costs are small in 
Lincoln because there is no pick-up service pro- 
vided by the Town. Two-thirds of the residents 
take their own trash to the transfer station and the 
remaining third use private collection services. 
Recyclables are stored in containers which are 
leased or purchased (real costs). In a small town 
such as Lincoln, recyclables are kept a long time 


before reaching marketable quantities. 

The costs of hauling trash to NESWC or to 
the recycler are not within our control if we use a 
commercial hauler, and are only marginally con- 
trollable if the Lincoln DPW provides the trans- 
portation. 

Tipping fees change annually as a result of 
market forces and energy costs (sales of NESWC 


power). They are also beyond the control of the 
Town. 
Pap Items considered by the Committee but not 


recommended at this time. 

a. The Millis recycling and disposal plan, 
which calls for a private contractor, in Millis, to 
take over our entire trash disposal and recycling 
effort. The plan shows no particular promise of 
being lower in cost than our present proposed 
system, and is not now in operation. We should, 
however, keep informed of the Millis plan as it 
develops. 

b. Mandatory recycling is an interesting 
option, since it does increase the total material 
collected and reduces the time over which any 
investment is recovered. We are reluctant to 
recommend mandatory recycling, but it may be- 
come necessary in the future. 

c. User fees would permit free use of the 
transfer station for those who recycle. They would 
provide incentives to commercial haulers and in- 
dividuals to recycle. 

d. Disposing of used crankcase oil is a 
concern. We are not recommending recycling 
because commercial disposal is available at some 
gas stations. We are concerned about the environ- 
mental hazard of improperly disposed oil, but the 
volume of oil disposed in Lincoln is too small for us 
to recommend a recycling program at this time. 

e. In the future, we may find that plastic, 
metal, and "white goods" (refrigerators, stoves, 
etc.) can be recycled. At present there is no 
economical way to recycle these items, largely due 
to the lack of an industrial base in the northeast. 

Another future concern is the increasing 
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percentage of trash going to the transfer station 
via garbage trucks. That tonnage is presently 
unavailable for recycling. 


Recommendations 
1. Newspaper 

The Committee recommends that Lincoln 
recycle newspapers at the transfer station. We 
have found a recycler (Paper Fiber Corp.) who will 
supply the recycling bin and provide transportation 
to the paper mill. The bin will be open at the top 
and newspapers can be dropped in all along the side 
to assure filling. The paper price will be adjusted 
downward if the paper is wet. Newspaper recy- 
cling is economical because it is less costly than 
the NESWC tipping fees and transportation fees. 
The sale price of the newspaper is not sufficient to 
cover the transportation costs but will save the 
Town about $18,000 per year in tipping fees if half 
the total households will recycle newspaper. At 
present there is no way to include the households 
which pay for trash pick-up. 
2. Office Paper 

The Committee recommends that Lincoln 
recycle computer and white office paper (bond and 
copy paper) because there is a recycling value of 
$60/ton for office paper and $100 for computer 
paper. The bins could be placed at the Lincoln 
schools and/or the Town hall to reduce the tonnage 
of white paper which goes to NESWC via Town- 
hired trash pick-up service. The bins would be 
available to townspeople during business hours for 
anyone wishing to recycle white paper. We have 
identified a recycler (Ginsberg Co.) who will supply 
the bins and the transportation to the paper mill as 
part of their service. 


3. Glass 

The Committee recommends that the Town 
recycle glass at the transfer station. We recom- 
mend North Atlantic Recycling Services because it 
| will recycle clear and green glass and will supply 
the recycling container. Hauling will also be 
provided. The estimated tonnage of glass, if half 
the households recycle, is 60 tons. The price of 
recyclable glass is negligible, but the annual sav- 
ings of NESWC fees will be about $2,800. 


4, On-going supervision and publicity 

A successful recycling program will require 
public awareness and cooperation among the 
townspeople, Committee, volunteers, and the DPW. 
We recommend that the Town establish an on-going 
Recycling Committee to monitor the start of Lin- 
coln's new recycling effort, to organize publicity, 
to recommend improvements as the program devel- 
ops, and to keep up to date on all market data. It 
is also important to keep abreast of state recycling 
programs and regional recycling possibilities. The 
Eastern Massachusetts Recycling Association is a 
good source of information. 


In the event that the completion of the 
permanent transfer station is delayed beyond the 
scheduled January 1, 1989 date, we recommend 
that permits be sought to establish the recycling 
program at the current transfer station starting on 
or before January 1, 1989. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Abigail Avery 
Vicky Diadiuk 
Harry Hadley 
Gwyn Loud 

Enid Sichel, Chair 


(1) Ed. Note: For reasons of space, data sheets 
are not included. 
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Gone 


by Susan J. Hoben 


Even the cat's confused. 

After all, he's only three days older than she 
is. His eyes weren't even open until she'd been part 
of the family for a week. In his youth he ignored 
her, turning to her older sisters for lap-sitting and 
bed-sharing. But as they grew up and away and she 
grew big enough to heft a cat, she was his last, 
reliable resort. Now, at eighteen, she, too, is 
deserting him and he's left to find what cold 
comfort he can among her pillows and stuffed 
animals on a strangely unrumpled bed. 

Then there's me. 

Unlike the cat, I knew what was coming. I've 
even been through it all before, more or less, as 
the older two were packed off to college. But, as I 
sift through stray scarves and roll a forgotten pair 
of socks, it's not quite the same. Of course I know 
she's only a phone call away. I know she'll be home 
for the holidays. I also know that, in another 
sense, she's never coming back. Not the way it's 
been till now. I tell myself that's good, that's what 
raising her was all about. 

Face it: I've had my last chance, for better 
or worse, at living with a high school senior, at 
trying to straddle the balance between support and 
non-interference without being thrown. How well 
did it go? 

First of all, this was the year she learned to 
drive. Not the year she got her license — the year 
she really learned to drive. Polynesian islanders 
wisely assign a separate dormitory house to their 
teenagers. Ours get car keys and move out on 
wheels. She used the oldest of the family cars; it 
looks lived in. Not messy, mind you; she appar- 
ently disposed of the worst of the trash. But it 
carries enough baggage to sustain life for a reason- 
able time: a gallon of spring-water, a large bag of 
trail mix and a jar of peanuts, an extra pair of 
sturdy walking shoes, woolly red mittens and ear- 
muffs and a snow-scraper (even at the height of 
summer), a partly used quart of 10W/40 oil, a small 
collection of notebooks and pens, sometimes a 
bathing suit and towel or a blanket. No hermit she, 
most of the late-afternoon phone calls this year 
have been for her, about who's driving where with 
whom. A few of the most urgent were to track 
down the location of an alien wallet or set of keys 
on her car seat — or hers on someone else's. 

Lesson Number One was The Accident, less 
than a week into the school year. Eight-thirty 
a.m.: she turned left — and both right-side doors 
were impressively dented by an on-coming pickup. 
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She called us an hour later from school, shaken, 
one step nearer adulthood. Flakiness dissipated in 
the clash of metal against metal, she'd gone 
through all the exchange of information, then 
climbed back into the driver's seat and continued 
on, late, to school. 

Two weeks later, after submitting a com- 
plete police report, a detailed insurance report, 
and handling the phone calls to everyone involved, 
she remarked, "When it happened I was sure you 
and Daddy would yell at me. Now I can see why 
you didn't ....".. The insurance estimator's sentence 
was the remaining jolt: "totaled!" But she'd been 
driving it for several weeks. The windows and door 
locks still worked, the doors opened — with a cer- 
tain scrunch, to be sure.... She kept the car, 
bashes and all. 

It got her from school to work — three 
different jobs over the course of the year, enough 
to sample boredom, exploitation, satisfaction, and 
how to ask for a raise. Not to mention opening a 
bank account and savoring a taste of financial 
independence. 

It got her home from late school activities 
— except when she left the headlights on all one 
overcast day. 

Prom, graduation, summer job, theater 
classes and performance, dented car bravely whiz- 
zing away each morning, returning curly head to 
pillow after all others had succumbed to slumber. 
Now there will be no curly head to check in the 
watches of the night. Out-of-town guests will 
press the pump-handle of the lamp sixth-grade girls 
construct in Shop class. No more scarves trailing 
over the back of the desk chair, no desk lamp on 
the floor beside the bed or diaries and books 
covering the trundle beneath it, no piles of black 
and turquoise garments on bed, desk, and floor. A 
vibrant presence has been transported somewhere 
else, to make its own life, returning occasionally, 
temporarily, to visit.... 

For now I can only wrap up and store my 
memories with the Sting poster, the plastic rose in 
the champagne bottle, the feather mask, and the 
1987 calendar. And, please, return two jackets and 
a pair of socks to one friend's house and several 
records and a shirt and scarf to another's, where I 
find equally nostalgic mothers.... 

Even the cat, ever hopeful, faithful to 
eighteen years' tradition, sleeping out his senes- 
cence on the pillow, in the dimness of his drowsy 
brain has noticed that something warm is missing. 
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"Thank You" to the Lincoln Arts Council 


| 
from Barbara & Bob Stecher 


WAU WOOD STOVE Ih) “Tish ADAMS’ NEW STODIO 


We welcomed the Lincoln Arts Council's 
Open Studios event on October 23 because it gave 
us the opportunity to visit the studios of working 
artists, and to meet some of the neighbors of whom 
we have heard so much. We were delighted to see 
how genuinely friendly and open each artist was — 
as if we had done them a favor in coming by. 

The serious commitment and dedication of 
each was apparent. Being a successful artist 
obviously takes a full-time effort, and each one 
had made a studio or studio space that permitted 
full concentration on the work. 

Our one regret was that the afternoon was 
too short to visit all seventeen of the open studios. 
We could only sample the diversity of talents — 
_ weaving, ceramics, sculpture, fabric and textile 
art, blacksmithing, painting, graphics, photography, 
architecture, woodworking — Lincoln is truly en- 
riched by these artists! May we some day have 
another opportunity? 

Here are observations on the studios we vis- 
ited. 

Barbara Brannen was not home at the time, 
but her studio was graciously shown by her daugh- 
ter Sarah. The three working looms (the tiny 
fourth loom, her first, is clearly now a keepsake) 
were loaded with ongoing work; the wool carpets 
on the floor in their warm, subdued tones showed 
the excellence of the finished product. The walls 
were lined with the architectural paintings of 
Sarah. The loft of the shiny, new studio was being 
used by its designer, Mr. Brannen, as an architec- 
tural design studio. 

Ceramic artist Trish Adams has just moved 


into her new studio, located down the hill from her 
home. She illustrated her work by several pieces in 
various stages of completion, including human fig- 
ures (one six feet tall!), jardinieres, and large 
plates. On the path outside was a ton of newly 
delivered clay from Maine, destined for future 
works. The kilns are not yet in place; one, which 
will be on tracks, can be moved in or out of doors 
through a large door in the end wall of the studio. 

Lucy Page Sprayregan thoughtfully prepared 
a guide to the location of her watercolors and 
other paintings as they were displayed throughout 
her beautiful home. Her studio is in the basement, 
where several partially developed prints, watercol- 
ors, and a large painting of a lighthouse were laid 
out to show the steps of preparation. Lucy admit- 
ted she might like a studio where there is a view of 
the outdoors, but she feels there is an even greater 
advantage to avoiding the distractions of a picture 
window! 

Lee Weaver's magnificent portraits of chil- 
dren adorn the walls of her ground floor studio, and 
the darkroom facilities are to be envied. But let 
tall men beware! Statures were shorter in 1695 
when her house was built, and the builder wasted 
no lumber on high ceilings. 

Rick Lee's fanciful acrylics and wire sculp- 
tures give a new dimension in how to look at piano 
keys and bicycles. His detached studio is light, 
airy, and spacious. 

In the barn off old Sudbury Road Janet Page 
showed her contemporary, hand-woven wall hang- 
ings. In the same studio Elisa Van Auken had racks 
of tastefully mod clothing in bright or subdued 
colors. The hot, mulled cider on the functioning 
wood stove was most welcome! 

Mary Gregory, designer, craftsman, cabinet 
maker, artist, even architect, is now less active in 
her beloved woodworking. In her fully equipped 
barn-shop she displayed photographs of some of her 
works that grace the homes and countrysides of the 
area. 

Julia Summers and dog Sparky warmly 
greeted all comers in their home, but the new cat 
paid no attention, being much too absorbed with 
staring through the pane of one-way glass at the 
busy, guests on the window bird feeder. Julia 
provided a fascinating slide presentation of some 
of her work in nature photography — underwater, 
Galapagos, Maine, Alaska, wildlife — she's on her 
way to Thailand next. Why can't my pictures come 
out like hers?!! 

Down Old County Road, past the Do Not 
Enter sign on Winter Street, just before you fall 
over into Waltham, is a man who loves his work and 
loves to demonstrate it for those who are inter- 
ested. Ted Tucker carries the blacksmith from 
artisan to artist. The children present were given 
hand-wrought nails to remind them that there was 
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a time when manufacturing was done with fire, 
hammer, and anvil. I'm glad for my computer and 
hardware store, but I'm very happy that someone is 
remembering the bygone days. 

The Open Studios event showed us parts of 
Lincoln we had not seen before, reinforcing our 
long held view of what a wonderful and private 
place this town is. 

* * * * 

Editor's Note: We, too, took the tour of 
Open Studios and wish we could have gone to all of 
them. 

Using her home as a gallery, painter Agnes 
Nessen on Granville Road displayed her folk art. 
Upon entering the living room, Codman Farm in 
Winter was the inspiration for the first painting. 
next we entered the dining room where the display 
of food rivaled the display of art. After finishing 
the tour we talked with her husband who was 
enjoying his job as doorman. 

Another stop we made was at the home of 
Elizabet Grinnell. She and a friend were displaying 
Elizabet's fabric art. Elizabet has a studio in 
Jamaica where the recent fall hurricane damaged 
many of her fabrics. Reggae bands in the Islands 
are her major clients. And the wine in her dining 
room was delicious. 

On the way to the Concord library, I stopped 
at the Emerson Umbrella Building. After climbing 
to the third floor, I found Lynn Gargill's studio. 
She was anxious to have her work critiqued. Lynn 
is currently painting landscapes, a change from 
portraits. 

If only the afternoon could have been 
longer. In Sudbury we could have visited the studio 
of Jane Cooper and Pete Heijn in the Loring 
school. Jane works primarily with oil paints cur- 
rently, while Pete paints people and landscapes. 

In the center of Lincoln we missed Jud 
Reece on Lewis Street who does abstract and 
figure paintings and Gillian Frazier, a Graphic 
Designer in Lincoln Woods. 

We missed the only sculptor on the tour, 
David Shapiro, who is now working in welded steel 
and displays his work in his sculpture garden. 

One thing more. How about an Art Associa- 
tion for Lincoln? The time is approaching. © 


Out of It 


It is a delicate subject for people in my age 
cohort who are beginning to lose their memory and 
perhaps their marbles. Maybe it is only their 
short-term memory some of them lose. I lunched 
recently with the man who was best man at my 
wedding at a time now past, and he talked at 
length and in detail of train trips he made in the 
1920's. Delicate though it be (neat use of the 
subjunctive), I have read one or two English novels 
last summer and been struck by the wealth of 
rhetoric with which our transatlantic cousins ad- 
dress intellectual entropy. 

Viz: "You must know that my father left his 
whole estate to Leslie?" 

"Then he must have been off his chump, 
quite definitely." 

"Off his chump" evokes memories of P. G. 
Wodehouse, characterizing young rather than old 
men: "barmy in the crumpet." One can go on, 
disregarding the side of the Atlantic the descrip- 
tions come from: 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


a screwball 

a screw loose 

loony 

bonkers 

nuts 

nutty 

squirrelly 

crackers 

batty 

bats in the belfry 
nutty as a fruitcake 
out of his mind 

out in left field 
rocks in his head 
off his rocker 

his mind is shot 

a stark, raving idiot 
WOOZY 


from which last my sainted mother-in-lw 
coined the expression about one or two of her old 
friends who became a little "wuz-wuz." 


Don't bother to tell me when it happens here. 
copyright 1988 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Holiday Events 


TOP OF THE TOWN '88 


Lincoln's most festive holiday party has been 
scheduled for Sunday, December 11. This thir- 
teenth annual celebration at the Top of the Town, 
sponsored by the Friends of the Council on Aging, 
will bring together good friends in the sixty-five- 
plus set for a late afternoon of dancing and socia- 
bility at Bemis Hall, followed by a roast beef 
dinner at the Stone Church. 

Jeanne Cousins, who is arranging for music 
and floral arrangements, gives notice that there 
will be more music than ever for the social hour. 
The Tabor Hill Jazz Band will provide their inimi- 
table swing, alternating with a new group special- 
izing in show tunes. Dinner preparations are being 
directed by Peg Elliott. At the request of several 
of last year's guests, the menu will feature a full- 
course roast beef dinner. 

The Top of the Town party would not be 
possible without the financial support of the busi- 
ness and professional people in Lincoln, together 
with the contributions of many caring individuals 
who appreciate the happiness created by this 
event. John Manzelli has again coordinated con- 
tacts with the business community. 

Townspeople who think they are old enough 
for the fun but who have somehow missed receiving 
_an invitation are urged to call Beverly Eckhardt at 
259-8191. She will also arrange for rides both to 
and from. 


At the Concord Museum 


An Olde Concord Christmas 1988 takes 
place December 3-18 at the Concord 
Museum, 200 Lexington Road in Concord. 
The fifteen period rooms will be 
decorated for the holiday season with 
historic accuracy. The room scenes 

will use quotes from Concord authors. 
The Museum will be filled with the 
signts, sounds, and smells of a long 
treasured New England tradition. 


For further information call, 
369-9763. 


TEA AND SALE AT ST. ANNE'S 


St. Anne's Church Service League cordially 
invites townspeople to attend its Annual Christmas 
Tea and Sale at the church on Concord Road on 
Saturday, December 3, from 2 to 4 in the after- 
noon. Items on sale will include tree ornaments, 
wreaths, hand knits, table decorations, sachets, and 
a variety of home baked goodies. This year's 
special feature for young people will be a drawing 
for a lovable big teddy bear. Tickets will be on 
sale at the door. 

The Christmas Tea and Sale is the principal 
fund raiser for the Service League, most of whose 
earnings are contributed annually to charitable 
organizations serving the poor and elderly. During 
the past year the Service League has sent money to 
Rosie's Place, Pine Street Inn, the Waltham Soup 
Kitchen (affiliated with Bristol Lodge), St. Moni- 
ca's Nursing Home, Little Brothers of the Poor, and 
American Indian missions in Sawmill, Arizona and 
Standing Rock, South Dakota. 


Christmas events at St. Joseph's Church 
were not finalized at publication date. 
For information, call 259-8364. 


season with 
A TOUCH OF CHRISTMA 
Saturday, December 10 


10-2 at the Stone Church 
Straight from the woods 
Christmas trees, plain and 
decorated wreaths, children's 
own Christmas shopping room. 
Luncheon served from 10-1:30 and 


}Food table piled high with par bard 
treats. Come and have fun 
_—— preparing for 
CHRISTMAS 


a visit from SANTA himself at I|1 a.m, 


A Glossary 


for the Town of Lincoln 


Aquifer. A water-bearing layer of permeable 
rock, sand or gravel. 

Background Growth. The estimated impact 
on local roads of overall regional growth beyond 
that occurring at nearby commercial sites. 

Conservation Restriction (CR). A conserva- 
tion restriction is a legally enforceable agreement 
between a landowner and the Town or a non-profit 
organization such as the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust. Through the agreement, the landowner 
gives up certain specified rights in a parcel of 
undeveloped land (principally, the right to develop 
the land or sell it for house lots) and agrees to 
preserve it in its present natural condition. 

Creative Development. Where land parcels 
are sufficiently large, or where separate pieces of 
undeveloped land may be grouped together, natural 
resource values may be preserved through creative 
development of the land. Working closely with 
Town boards and organizations concerned with 
planning, conservation and soils, a development 
may be designed which optimizes economic return 
to the owner, conservation values and other public 
interests. In those cases where the protection of 
valuable resources would affect the owner's or 
developer's desired economic gain, Town interest 
could be served by Town purchase of part of the 
land, or purchase of a CR or an easement at a 
price which would compensate the developer for 
actual losses incurred in protecting the natural 
resource. 

Hanscom Air Force Base (HAFB). A military 
installation federally owned and situated on the 
northerly border of Route 2A in Lincoln. The base 
is headquarters for the Electronic Systems Division 
(ESD) of the Air Force Systems Command. The 
primary function of ESD, and the major activity at 
HAFB, is the "development and acquisition of the 
command, control and communication systems" for 
the Air Force and other U.S. military depart- 
ments. 

Some of the agencies, such as Lincoln Labor- 
atory of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Air Force Geophysics Laboratory, are located 
in the HAFB complex. (The Air Force no longer 
operates an air field. Massport now owns and 
operates the air field, exclusively.) 

Hanscom Area Traffic Study Committee 
(HATS). This study committee is composed of 
representatives from Bedford, Concord, Lexington, 
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and Lincoln, Massport, the Air Force, Minute Man 
Park, and local industry. Its charge is to study and 
propose short-term solutions to traffic congestion 
in the area bounded by Routes 2, 128, 4-225, and 
62. 

Hanscom Field. Officially the Laurence G. 
Hanscom Field, a Massachusetts Port Authority 
facility, bordered by the towns of Bedford, Lexing- 
ton, Concord and Lincoln. Included are the Civil- 
ian Air Terminal and landing fields as well as 
aviation-related businesses such as East Coast 
Aero Technical School. Businesses operated on 
Massport land are not subject to zoning restrictions 
in the four towns and are exempt from local 
property tax. The Town of Lincoln provides fire 
and police services and receives from Massport 
payment in lieu of taxes for these services. 

Housing Authority. Its principal purpose is to 
provide housing for families and elderly persons of 
low income. The powers and duties of an authority 
are defined in Chapter 121B of the General Laws 
of Massachusetts. A housing authority is a com- 
plete corporate entity in itself and may exercise 
its powers in its own right without Town Meeting 
approval. An authority has the power of eminent 
domain, may apply for and receive state and fed- 
eral housing grants and may borrow money for any 
of its purposes under its own borrowing power, 
enter into contracts, invest in securities, etc., 
without Town Meeting approval. 

Housing Commission. Its primary purpose is 
to provide housing for persons of low and moderate 
income and others whose needs may be identified 
from time to time. Lincoln's Housing Commission 
was authorized by an act of the Legislature, Chap- 
ter 359 of the Acts of 1979, and was created by 
vote of a special Town Meeting on November 5, 
Lois 

Because it is not a corporate entity and may 
not exercise its powers as an independent right, the 
Commission is subject to control by Town Meeting. 
It does not have the power of eminent domain, 
unless specifically authorized by a Town Meeting. 
The commission, subject to Town Meeting ap- 
proval, has bonding authority of up to $2,500,000 
for acquisition of property and renovation, con- 
struction, reconstruction, equipping, furnishing, 
management and maintenance of a building or 
buildings. It is not eligible to apply for and receive 
state and federal grants in its own right. 


Lincoln Land Conservation Trust (LLCT). A 
private, non-profit trust organized in 1957 under 
the laws of Massachusetts and supported by annual 
membership dues and voluntary contributions. It 
works to preserve the rural character of the Town 
by acquiring and maintaining natural areas and to 
simulate appreciation of the Town's conservation 
program by promoting walking and nature study. It 
cooperates closely with the Town's Conservation 
Commission and Planning Board, whose efforts it 
supplements. There are nine trustees elected by a 
membership of about 250. 

Massachusetts Department of Public Works 
(DPW). A department within the Executive Office 
of Transportation and Construction. The DPW is 
responsible for maintenance, design and construc- 
tion of State roads, of which Routes 2 and 2A area 
part. 

Massachusetts Port Authority (MASSPORT). 
A semi-public agency chartered by the State to 
efficiently manage and operate Logan Airport, part 
of the seaport facilities, Tobin Bridge and Hanscom 
Field (not including the Air Force Base). It has 
authority to issue tax-free revenue bonds, to take 
land by eminent domain, and to develop land in its 
possession, exempt from local zoning and taxation. 

Metropolitan Area Planning Council 
(MAPC). A regional planning council composed of 
representatives from ten greater Boston cities and 
towns, as well as from eleven State agencies, and 
twenty-one gubernatorial appointees. Its purpose 
is to work with communities on issues important to 
the region as a whole, such as: housing, land use, 
transportation, economic development, water qual- 
ity, energy, hazardous waste, air quality, and solid 
waste. 

Minute Man National Historic Park 
(MMNHP). A federally owned and operated na- 
tional park extending from Lexington through the 
northerly border of Lincoln (including Route 2A) to 
Concord. The park preserves the Battle Road and 
other sites important in the American Revolution. 

Peak Capacity. The maximum number of 
vehicles per hour a road can accommodate. 

Peak Hour. The one-hour period of greatest 
vehicle use (actual or potential) of a road. 

Ring Road. A term used to refer to the 
concept of a road on the Hanscom Field perimeter, 
which could serve industry and commerce in the 
area. 

Rural Land Foundation (RLF). This founda- 
tion is a non-profit, private trust whose trustees 
are elected by members of the LLCT. It was 
founded in 1965 to purchase and develop key pieces 
of land in town. The RLF works closely with the 
LLCT, the Planning Board and the Conservation 
Commission to create carefully planned develop- 
ments which accommodate growth while preserving 
land important. to the open space goals of the 
Town. As a private organization, the RLF has 
greater flexibility and can react to "emergency 
situations" more effectively than public agencies. 


Transferable Development Right (TDR). A 
development right is the right to build a house on a 
parcel of undeveloped land in accordance with 
existing zoning and subdivision rules and regula- 
tions. The concept of TDR's contemplates a mech- 
anism which allows the transfer of such rights from 
parcels in a donating area to parcels in a recipient 
area, leaving the donating area undeveloped. 

Watershed. The region from which a body 
of water has its source. 

Department of Environmental Quality Engi- 
neering (DEQE). State enforcement arm — protec- 
tion to environment. 

Department of Environmental Management 
(DEM). State parks and open space. 

Massachusetts Water Resources Authority 
(MWRA). Took over the MDC water operation and 
sewers. An independent authority. 

Blueprint 2000. Evelyn Murphy's long-range 
action plan to determine where Massachusetts is 
heading and what can be done to make life at the 
turn of the century better. Result will be specific 
recommendations from all five branches of govern- 
ment. 

Home Organization Program (HOP). Gover- 
nor Dukakis! initiative. State programs providing 
shelters to needy. 

Executive Office of Communities and De- 
velopment (EOCD). Housing and community ef- 


forts for the State. B 


The Holiday Season is: 
An extra trip to the airport 
A welcome home to college kids 
Party time 
Extra trips to the supermarket 
A time to gather family and thoughts 
A dash to the post office with the 
forgotten card 
Mail order catalogues 
The day off after Thanksgiving to ... 
A trip to Hawaii or the Nutcracker Suite 
A shopping trip at Three S the 
day before Christmas 
Staying sober on the roads 


A chance to say thank you to someone special 


Hoping for snow on Christmas Eve 

Vacation for school kids 

Bedlam for Moms 

A visit or card to those who are ill or 
alone 

A mobbed "Something Special" 

Trying to get a hairdresser's appointment 
at the last minute 

A walk through the woods to cut down a 
Christmas tree 

A picture with Santa Claus 

Expectations 
and Seasons Greetings from the 
staff of The Lincoln Review. 
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Letter to a Friend With an Unpacked Computer in Her Basement 


by Suze Craig 


Dear Sara: 

I’m assuming that unopened box still lurks in the cellar. And 
I understand from Ole that you and he had great plans to get it 
up and running this past summer, except you never quite got 
around to it. 

Betcha I know why. 

It scares you—as it did me, at first. Us and a lot of other 
people. My brother Tom—you remember Him With The 
Pipe—is in the business and sets up different systems almost 
weekly. He tells me many of his clients are downright terrified. 

Ye gods, they whisper hoarsely, it cost so much money and 
what if I break it? 

So Tom unpacks the machine from all its white styrofoam 
glory, plugs it in, and boots it up (computerese for turning it on 
and getting it to the point where someone can tell it what to do), 
then plops his hand palm down into the middle of the keyboard. 

Bad command or file name says the writing on the 
screen.‘‘Really,” interprets Tom, “all it’s saying is Huh? I don't 
understand.” And come to think of it, the only real breakage 
I’ve ever heard of occurred in the trunk of my nephew Lonnie’s 
car. On his way to college he was rear-ended. The computer 
wasn’t actually broken—merely bathed by the contents of a 
pan of warm lasagna he just happened to have back there as 
well. The tomato sauce evidently wasn’t very good for the 
keyboard. 

Good grief, anguish other people, it’s a machine and I don’t 
know how to make a machine work. 

“Well,” says Tom equably, “you probably didn’t know how 
to drive a car when you first started learning. How long did it 
take you, even if you did jerk and shudder and grind at first?” 

Ah, I remember my gearshift grinding days! Although, ac- 
tually, I guess gearshift mastery took me about a week or so. 
What I really needed was self-confidence. 

Which is the core of the matter. That’s what unpacking your 
basement-bound machine is all about. 

When Russ came home with a computer, seven years ago, I 
became anxious. I kept having odd sensations in my stomach 
uneasy, queasy. What bothered me wasn’t the fact of the com- 
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puter; it was what having one out, unpacked, looming at me, 
meant. 

I started having discussions with myself. 

Jeepers, I’ll have to learn how to use it and I may not be able 
to—the thought bubbled slowly through my mind, a gentle sim- 
mer of suspicion at the back of the brain. And if I can’t learn 
how to use it, that fact makes me a dummy. 

Whoops, being a recognized dummy goes to the stomach. I 
haven’t felt like that kind of dummy since I left college, had 
forgotten what having those feelings of inadequacies did to my 
view of the world. I’d forgotten what it’s like, what it says to 
me about me when everyone in the room understands differen- 
tial equations/French irregular verbs/the importance of the 
Italian city-state/inorganic chemistry except me. Foo. 

But Russ and Ole (even way back then) and of course Tom, 
blithely ignored my hems and haws. Just as well they did. 

“What?!” Tom exclaimed, when I moaned about not being 
able to understand a manual or learn a program. “How long did 


‘it take you to become fluent in Spanish? Two weeks?? Good 


grief, what do you expect??” 

Actually, a computer does link solidly to human experience. 
It was my Grandmother Albaugh who made the connection. 

At the age of about 80 she one day asked Tom, who at that 
point had just gotten into the hardware and software business, 
what he was doing to earn a living. 

“T work with computers,” he replied. 

She cocked her head to one side, peered at him intently 
through her rimless glasses. “Just what is a computer?” 

Tom shifted his pipe from one side of his mouth to the other. 
“Tt’s a machine that follows your instructions very quickly and 
very accurately. Of course,” pausing to puff meditatively on the 
pipe, “if you give it the wrong instructions it will follow those 
instructions very quickly and very accurately.” 

“Ah,” she nodded, “‘sort of a mechanical teenager.” 

Holy cow, you’re going to say, why do I need a mechanical 
teenager, possibly virus-prone, around the house when already 
I have two small children, two large dogs, and a horse and 
pony? 

Allican say is that the contraption can be unexpectedly use- 
ful in some unforeseen ways—but that’s another letter. 

Cheers— 
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Town Affairs 


Resignations 
Board of Appeals - Jackie Snelling 


Police Officer - David Eysie 
Appointments 

Minute Man National Historical Park 

Committee (ad hoc) 
Palmer Faran 
Terrence Fenton 

Board of Appeals 
Morton Braun 
Despena Billings 

Lincoln Art Council 
Jane Cooper 

MBTA Advisory Board Alternates 


David O'Neil 
J. Quincy Adams 


#1 William Litant 
#2 Alfred Seville 

Pierce Property Committee 
Edward Ferri 

Public Safety Study Committee 
Edward Rolfe 

Recreation Committee 
George Seely 

Recreation Director 
Deborah Haiduven 

Special Police Officers/Traffic Control 
Robert Collina, Jr. 
Patricia Foley 
Peter Gailis 
William Hallowell 
Kenneth Rivers 
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HEATING OILS 
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H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 
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Xx LONER ILILA , HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
17 WALDEN STREET : 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 . 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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oN Hatta Claus from 11:00-1:00 
ae Lunch will be serbed 
RE- - Four Baked Goods 
Re - Wreaths, Trees 
—— Aprons, Santa Stockings 
=P SSS Chilbren's Room 
Se a fay Market Table 
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Jazzmen of Lincoln 


by Bill Poisson 


"How to Buy a Tuba." That's the title of an 
amusing article by James J. Faran, Jr., which 
appeared in Loren Eisley's Horizon magazine (Vol. 
No. 8, pp. 97-99, November 1963) under the head- 
ing: "Bass Note." The editors added a subtitle: 
"Not a Sousaphone, Not a French Horn, Not a 
Baritone, But a Tuba — a USED, Short, Fat, Double 
B-flat Tuba (the kind you hold in your lap.)." Those 
words, actually, were Jim's, taken from his text. 

Anyone motivated to search out Jim's Hori- 
zon piece (the Boston Public Library is a likely 
source) will be richly rewarded ... Jim is not only 
an accomplished musician, he is a writer of rare 
wit and grace. Perhaps the tuba itself, with its 
sheer size and its complex "plumbing," automati- 
cally provides considerable laugh-potential. More- 
over, the range of sounds it can produce, from the 
oom-pah-pah of the German band to Gary Cooper's 
practice runs in "Mr. Deeds Goes to Town," might 
have made Jim's task somewhat easier. To offer a 
personal digression, the present writer, as a mem- 
ber of the New Bedford High School band during 
the late twenties, wryly observed some of the 
bandmen's tendency to toss apple cores, and other 
casual trash, into the all too inviting maw of the 
Sousaphones in the back row, despite all protests 
from their players. (The culprits did, however, 
draw the line at lighted cigarettes!) 

The Sousaphone, of course, is the modified 
version of the tuba "invented" by bandmaster John 
Philip Sousa, that is draped around the neck, rest- 
ing on one shoulder. Sousa wanted a tuba that 
could be carried conveniently in a marching band; 
today, Sousaphones, considerably lightened, are 
made of fiberglass-reinforced white plastic (!) in- 
stead of brass. Back along, one was tried by Jim 
Faran, and found wanting. 

Early New Orleans jazz bands utilized the 
string bass about as much as the tuba, or "brass 
bass." In the twenties, the virtuoso jazz bassists, 
like Ernest "Bass" Hill, doubled on strings and 
brass. By the time the big bands established the 
Swing era, the tuba had just about disappeared 
from the popular music scene. But, around 1939, 
when Lu Watters, out in the San Francisco Bay 
area (one of Jim's early inspirations) launched the 
"trad" revival that remains alive and well to this 
day, his use of the tuba (as well as his replacement 
of the guitar by the banjo) was instrumental — no 
pun intended — in the recreation of the sound of 
classic jazz. 
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— Jim Faran 


At any rate, those fortunate enough to locate 
the text of "How To Buy a Tuba" will be struck by 
the strategy recommended to Jim by the owner of 
a Boston music shop, which turned out to be 
eminently practicable, albeit somewhat macabre. 

Today, of course, as his friends in and around 
Lincoln are well aware, GenRad staff scientist/ 
electronics engineer Jim Faran doesn't play the 
tuba much, if at all, but rather the slide trombone, 
in Lincoln's Tabor Hill Jazz Band (c.f. The Lincoln 
Review, Vol. 12, No. 1, Mar-Apr 1988). He first 
took up French horn while in grade school, and 
learned to play the Sousaphone in high school, 
continuing through college (Washington & Jeffer- 
son, followed by graduate work at M.I.T. and 
Harvard). In the mid-to-late fifties, by then the 
head of a growing family, he once more took up his 
hobby, playing baritone horn in a concert (some- 
times marching) band, and then with the burgeon- 
ing Tabor Hill group, of which he is today manager 
and music director. He soon found that the valved- 
baritone couldn't hack it in the jazz band, being 
incapable of producing the glisses and smears that 
are indispensable in Dixieland jazz. Logic led to 
the purchase of a shiny new brass trombone, which 
he played in the jazz band the very next night! (So 
much for a sound musical background and a darned 
good ear!) Here, plainly, was a natural jazzman. 
These days he plays the trombone in the true trad 
jazz mode, as well as doing a fine solo when called 
for. He still owns a goodly number of brass 
instruments, all of which he knows how to play, and 
he also has a collection of jazz LP's. Jim is 
interested in the roots of traditional jazz, e.g., jug 
band, or "skiffle" music, and helps to keep alive the 
Tabor Hill's involvement with the music of King 
Oliver, Lu Watters and Turk Murphy, among others. 
He is strictly simon pure, and he does not seek out 
commercial engagements for himself or for the 
band. A fine example of a dedicated jazzman! 


eS) 


THANKSGIVING SQUARE DANCE 


There will be a family square dance 

on Thanksgiving night, 7:30-10:00, at 
the First Parish Church. Ted Sanella 
will be the caller. Admission will be 
$3.00 for adults and $2.00 for children. 
All townspeople are welcome. ® 
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A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6 to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 


ae S_Open Daily in December until Christmases 
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- Baby Safe 
Sheepskins 


* Handbags 
- Wallets 
+ Bridle 
Leather Belts 
- Notepads 
- Briefcases 
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Cordwainer 


AND MORE... 
lewis street, lincoln 259-0945 
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An Uninvited Guest 


by Phyllis Swift 


Tired of feeding fall visitors? Can't face 
another endless trip to the "Constitution" and it's 
accompanying parking space quest? Sick to death 
of the tri-weekly, sometimes even daily, expedi- 
tions to the Big Super to ready for the next 
assault? Well, your duties are picayune compared 
to the scene in our lower pasture. 

In case you are unfamiliar with the name 
"Common Yellowthroat," The Audubon Society 
Field Guide to American Birds states "A small bird 
with a yellow throat, skulking in the grass or weeds 
of a marshy spot, is most certainly a common 
yellowthroat warbler. Its cheerful song is well- 
known. At the height of the breeding season, the 
males perform an attractive flight display, mount- 
ing into the air while uttering a jumble of high- 
pitched notes, then bouncing back into the grass 
while giving the usual song. It is the northernmost 
member of a group of yellowthroat species that 
occurs as far south as Argentina. Until recently 
this species was called simply yellowthroat. 

Under the picture in the above book is the 
size, which is four and one-half to six inches from 
end of beak to end of tail. The picture also shows 
an unforgettable head. HE — notice just the he — 
looks like the old-fashioned railroad bandit, with a 
black mask covering his eyes. In the 1800's the 
mask was used to disguise the identity of the 
robber. In the ornithological world, it's a dead 
giveaway. 

To get back to the lower pasture. In May Pa 
arrives, finds the superb condominium for the 1988 
season, and goes into his dance. A week later, a 
fancy treat arrives from Argentina and agrees 
definitely, "This is it!" All is well. The earth 
turns. New lives arrive in the form of four minute 
eggs in a tiny grass-lined nest the size of a 
demitasse cup. 

Then — POW! Another addition to God's 
world — a brown-headed Cowbird, a nasty, ugly 
bird who walks in the wake of either cows or 
horses, snatching up displaced insects as tidbits — 
arrives on the connubial scene. No nest builder 
she. Useless pursuit in her book. Why not be a 
user instead of a doer. Don't take the time to build 
your own nest, what a bore to sit on eggs for 
twelve to fourteen days. Let's let another body do 
that duty work. So she sidles into Mrs. Yellow- 
throat's nest at the crack of dawn one fine morning 
and deposits a huge gray-brown egg. This is the 
moment when the expression "bird brain" is pat- 
ently obvious. Mrs. Yellowthroat accepts the 
monstrous addition, dutifully keeps it warm and 
dry, until one day an oversized mouth won't stop 
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pleading for food. Back and forth, back and forth, 
stuff, stuff, stuff. Then eventually one time upon 
mother's return there is one less beak to fill. The 
uninvited guest has eased its roommate over the 
nest edge into oblivion. 

Nevetheless, Mama Yellowthroat continues 
to feed, feed, feed, sometimes as often as every 
twenty minutes. Being the largest, loudest, and 
most greedy, the obligate parasite soon sits on the 
nest like the overflowing top crust of a souffle. 
When last I saw the wretch, it was clutching a low 
branch, all six and one-half inches of him, beating 
his wings at his tiny surrogate mama _ while 
screeching "feed me, feed me, feed me." 

And you fuss about a few trips to the 
supermarket! 


ie ree ers eT SET a | 
| Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


' LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
| (at the Mobil station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of manuscripts 
from Lincoln writers. Please enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
$7.00 out of town 
Name_ aS 
Address 
Street 
Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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C. E. STANKARD, III 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Building -— Land Development 


All Types of Excavating 
Septic Systems Installation 
Trucking and Backhoe Rental 


Deliveries of 


Loam — Gravel — Bark Mulch 


259 — 1361 


Snow Plowing Lincoln, Ma. Sanding 


20/20 
VISION” 


— Grassroots Peace Lobbying in the 
5th Congressional District 
by Diana Smith ‘ 


"You'd like to see an end to the arms race, 
but you don't have time for a lot of reading, 
meetings, or railies, right? Then 20/20 Vision is 
just what you've been looking for. This new project 
will supply you with everything you need so you can 
spend just 20 minutes a month taking effective 
action to reduce the threat of nuclear war." 

That's the proposition 20/20 Vision presents 
to committed citizens in a growing number of 
congressional districts throughout the United 
States. Begun in January 1986 in Amherst by 
activist Lois Barber, it offers a solution to the 
perennial peace movement dilemma: how to get 
large numbers of concerned citizens to lobby pol- 
icy-makers persistently, persuasively, and in con- 
cert. In Massachusetts! lst Congressional District, 
Lois's 20/20 Vision Project has made activists out 
of armchair observers and has shifted their legisla- 
tors' position on several issues. In just two years' 
time, twenty-two 20/20 Vision Projects have been 
started throughout the United States, with several 
others in the planning stage. 

A subscription to 20/20 Vision costs $20 a 
year. In return, subscribers receive one post card a 
month containing all the background information 
and instructions they need to spend a guaranteed 
maximum of twenty minutes on either a letter or a 
phone call to influence policy-makers to end the 
arms race. 

Comprising fourteen local volunteers, the 
Core Group decides what each month's lobbying 
activity will be for our 5th Congressional District. 
Our "researchers" solicit recommendations from 
legislative specialists who work for over fifteen 
national and local peace organizations. They do 
our homework for us, then we meet to report on 
our phone calls and select the most effective 
action for our post card that month. Our first 
mailing with a sample post card went out in early 
October. 

Two Lincoln residents, Claire Farrell and 
Diana Smith, are involved as part of the Core 
Group for the 5th Congressional District (CD). The 
Core Group was begun last June thanks to the 
energy and inspiration of Kati Winchell, our Co- 
ordinator, who is also an active member of Lin- 
coln's Beyond War Group (which was described in a 
series of articles on peace organizations in last 
Spring's Lincoln Review). 

Congress is not the only focus of 20/20's 
lobbying efforts. As Lois. Barber says, "Part of the 


challenge for district projects is to think beyond 
the legislature. We've recommended ‘actions' to be 
sent to the heads of media outlets, such as the 
presidents of ABC, NBC, and CBS, or even CEO's 
of corporations. 

Besides taking advantage of the expertise of 
national and local peace organizations, 20/20 Vi- 
sion can serve as a free-lance lobbying channel for 
other groups concerned with ending the arms race, 
if our Core Group decides to act on a message they 
want promulgated. 20/20 Vision is endorsed by the 
Center for Defense Information, Council for a 
Livable World, Defense Budget Project, Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, Jobs with 
Peace Campaign, Peace Development Fund, Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility, Professionals' Co- 
alition for Nuclear Arms Control, SANE/FREEZE, 
Union of Concerned Scientists, and Women's Action 
for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Kati Winchell (369-3847) and Diana Smith 
(259-9759) will be happy to answer your questions 
or send you information about 20/20 Vision. You 
may also write 20/20 Vision, Box 28-LC, Lincoln 
Center, MA 01773. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 


CHRISTOPHER PARK 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 
01701 ¢ PHONE - 877-9307 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / DRYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED ! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 
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Professor of 
Psychology 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


At the Community College, I lecture blithely 
on the effects of birth order, family size, siblings. 
research indicates, oldest and only children tend to 
be the highest achievers, most likely to graduate 
college, have successful careers.... 

The larger the family, the lower become the 
IQ's of each successive child, researchers have 
dubbed this phenomenon, "dumber by the dozen"; 
also, middle and younger children in very large 
families tend to feel neglected, and they even have 
higher rates of pathology, such as alcoholism, de- 
linquency.... 

And all these trends occur in the middle class 
as well as in the lower class, they are not caused 
by poverty alone, so, class, who can tell us, what 
are the dependent and independent variables in 
these studies? And what are some of the rea- 
sons?.... 

After a good discussion, the students stream 
out, eager for cigarettes, but a girl sobs at her 
desk, spiked heels, tight jeans, sexy sweater, purple 
lipstick, tortured hair, eyebrows plucked to 
death.... 

Denise, I take her hand, what's the matter, 
Denise? You and your damned psychology, it's all 
true what you said. I'm the sixth of nine kids, 
Linda, the oldest, she's OK, graduated from high 
school, studyin to be a nurse, gets good grades, 
she's gunna make it.... 

But two of my brothers are doin time at 
Walpole, for breakin and enterin, my sister Chris is 
in Met State, Kathy's doin drugs, Jimmy's flunkin 
outta high school, Billy's havin trouble readin at 
elementary school.... 

Eye makeup smears her cheeks, textbooks 
slide to the floor, chipped fingernails fumble 
through a jumbled bag, I give her some Kleenex, 
try to swallow up the lecture I just spat out.... 

Listen, Denise, listen, those are just statis- 
tics, overall trends, it doesn't mean they apply to 
every individual, you're a separate person, you've 
been getting B's here (I remember her blue-books, 
impossible grammar and spelling, but correct facts 
and a flair for ideas), we have special programs 
here, financial aid, counseling, there's no end to 
how far you can go.... 

Denise hangs in until the end of the first 
semester, then disappears. I ask her pals, where's 
Denise? Dontcha read the papers? Her brother 
Richie got busted for rape, so Denise moved in 
with her boyfriend, she's a cocktail waitress now, 
over at The Happy Hour, she's doin real good, 
considerin.... 
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ae ANTIQUE OR NEW. abs 4 
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e Can Frame It For You!! 

¢ Traditional and Contemporary stvles 
¢ Custom and Ready Made frames 
e Wide variety of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen Metal Frames 
® Custom mats-Dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
e Prints and Posters 
e Professional in-store framing 
¢ Corporate and Commercial 

framing service 


NOW OFFERING. ....+00000+¢ NEXT DAY 
AS FILM DEVELOPING 


Se PAPER In by 3 p.m. - Pick up after 4 p.m. 
for @ Good Look 2 
the Next Day 


FLORENTINE FRAMES 
—__,| 478 BOSTON POST ROAD 
WESTON CENTER 
647-1249 fice 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30, Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Savin 
Banke 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 


Office (617) 863-0550 
Home 259-8695 
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me If. you're not becoming to yous 
pgeYOU Ought to be coming to us. 

You will look better when your hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the nght cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 
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Gpelli 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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From Taxes 
to Roundup 


by Karin Gechter 
Lincoln Public School Student 


Do you pay a lot of taxes? 

Well, half of your taxes go to awful uses like 
rounding up wild horses and burros. 

These wild horses and burros are on the 
"public" lands. 

Roundups start in October. The Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM) will round up 10,000 wild 
horses and burros until 1991. 

The problem is that only a quarter of the 
foals born each year survive. 

With cattle ranchers taking away land and 
BLM taking away wild horses and burros, there will 
soon be no more wild horses and burros in the wild. 

There are only 25,000 wild horses counting 
burros. But that is this year, before the roundup. 

The roundup is done by helicopter and wrang- 
lers. When the helicopter finds a band of wild 
horses or burros, he drives them to the corral. 
When the- horses or burros are heading to the 
corral, the helicopter backs up. Now it is time for 
the wranglers to get into action, two get behind 
the wild horses or burros, on horseback. As soon as | 
the horses or burros have entered the corral, other 
wranglers close the corral gates. 

But all this is very easy for the wranglers and . 
the horses have no chance of getting away because 
they have no fear of something in the air. 

There are over 10,000 kids who have written 
to BLM counting myself. But adults have to write 
too. I have given an address at the end of this 
article. 

So if you know anybody who would give a 
good home to a wild horse or burro, tell them to go 
to Lewisberry, Pennsylvania at the adoption center 
there. 

To get an application, write to the address at 
the end of this article. It's $75 per burro and $125 
per horse. 

Please, if you write, do it soon. 


If you want to write to express your concern, 
write to: 


Chief John S. Boyles 

Wild Horses and Burros Division 
Department of Interior 

C Street between 18th and 19 Streets, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20240 


SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan C. Fargo ® 


Warren Flint, Jr. 


The Selectmen held a public hearing on the 
proposed Bay Colony Agreement. They discussed 
the Agreement to be drawn up by Town counsel 
during his negotiations with Bay Colony on 

The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers Phase III of the Old County Road site. 

the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday Housing 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town e The Selectmen met with various Town officials 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot and Lincoln House Associates to discuss pre- 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Solid Waste 


The Board received a letter from the Town of 
Millis regarding construction of a materials 
recycling facility. The Selectmen sent a 
letter of interest but stated they cannot 
commit Lincoln to joining because other options 
are being considered. 

The Board was informed by DPW Superintendent 
Carroll that "white goods" (major kitchen 
appliances, air conditioners and fluorescent 
lights) contain PCB's and must be considered 
hazardous waste. The Board held a public 
hearing on the issue of disposal of "white 
goods." In order to ascertain a yearly 
expenditure, the Recyling Committee will 

track the expenses involved in the disposal 

of "white goods." 

The Board met with the Recycling Committee to 
receive an update on its research. 

The Selectmen awarded the contract for 
landfill closure to the Pitt Construction 
Company. 


rat ric 


The Board discussed measures for dealing 
with the traffic problems (illegal parking, 
excessive speed, and disregard of the two- 
way traffic zones) on Old County Road. 
consulting with the Chief of Police, the 
Selectmen agreed to improve signage and line 
painting. The Cambridge Water Authority will 
provide "No Parking" signs, and the Lincoln 
Police will increase coverage of the area. 
The Selectmen voiced concern over potential 
traffic related to the Boston Properties 
proposed project in Concord at the inter- 
section of Routes 2 and 126. Studies have 
shown that traffic generated by this intense 
development impact the intersection. Because 
additional traffic would be a source of 
serious concern, the Board voted to seek a 
MEPA review of the project asking that an 
EIR be scoped to include traffic. 


After 


construction conditions and schedules. The 

Board considered the LHA request for a time 
extension on the purchase and sale agreement. 
The Board voted to approve the Wolf Construction 
Company as contractor for Battle Road Farm. 


Old Business 


The Selectmen met with the Celebration Committee 
to review 1988's Fourth of July acitivites. The 
Selectmen requested a color guard and marching 
band for 1989. They plan another meeting late in 
1988 to discuss the budget for next year's 
celebrations. 

The Board is receiving letters and comments 

from residents concerning the MBTA improvements 
to the commuter rail station. The Board will 
keep a file for comments on this matter. 


New Business 


The Selectmen concurred with the Minuteman 
National Historical Park on its suggestion to 
form a committee of Town representatives and 
interested groups who wish to comment on the 
Park's management plan. The Committee will 
consider traffic and public safety issues in 

the area. Access for Town services will be a 
prime consideraton in reviewing plans for the 
relocation of Route 2A. 


and Ends 


The Board was informed that the Burger King 
at Hanscom Field, scheduled for construction 
in 1990, will be open to off-base patrons. 
The Board granted the request of the Boston 
Peace Marathon to conduct its race through 
parts of the Town on November 20. 

The Board thanked Lincoln Tree Service for 
its donation of a Norway Maple Tree to be 
placed at the Codman Pool site. 

The Selectmen received a letter from Mass- 
port informing them of two upcoming Massport 
studies: Logan Growth and Impact Control 
(LOGIC) and Logan Airport Demand Study 
(LADS). 


(This material has been gathered by 
Joan Perera and covers the meetings 
from July 25 through August 1988.) 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 

Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


slwee’ 894-1265 
Ogilvies_._._._— 041285 
M.-F 7:30-5:00 

SERVEDTAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. 


BayBank: 


Something Better” 


& a 
Member FDIC 
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